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KING  HENRY  VI.    PART  I. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  1,     Page  506. 

Bid.  And  with  tbem  Koaige  the  ted  refotting  ttaiij 
That  have  ctniaUed  onto  Utxtrft  death. 

It  is  amcdyed  that  most  readers,  after  perusing 
the  several  notes  on  these  lines,  will  be  of  c^uaicHi ' 
that  some  fiinhep  elucidation  is  necessary.  The 
first  attempt  should  be  to  ascertain  the  respectiTe 
Unifications  of  the  words  concent  and  content, 
which  can  only  be  e£^ed  by  an  attendtm  to 
their  Latin  etymology. 

Concentt  in  its  ^mple  and  primitive  accepta- 
don,  is  nothing  more  than  a  singing  together 
harmoniously 'y  but  because  in  such  harmony 
there  is  an  agreement  di  sounds,  the  word  was 
sometimes  metaphorically  used  to  express  concord 
or  agreement  generally.  Consent  never  means 
imion  of  sounds,  but  agreement  generally  ^  or  an 
union  of  tmte  or  opinion.  Cicero  has  most  care- 
fally  distinguished  them  when  he  says,  "  Ubi 
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2         KING  HENRT  VI.   PART  I. 

enim  perspecta  vis  est  nttioms  ejus  qua  caosse 
rerum  atque  ezkus  cognoecuntur,  mirua  quidam 
omnium,  mjvi.  cons«wu«  doctrinanimi  cowan- 
tuiqite  reperitur."  De  oratore,  lib.  iii.  Among 
English  writers,  the  similitude  in  sound  and  an 
inattention  to  orthography  have  contributed  to 
thdr  common  and  promiscuoua  use. 

Mr.  $teevens  inclines  to  the  meaning  above 
given  of  eoncentj  and^  jet  he  adops  content  in 
his  taet-i  ner  are-  his  iiut>nce»  uniform.  Thus 
in  the  quotation'  from  Ciiiero  JDe  nat.  deorujttf 
CfRtcantUS  matplf.  aesosi  concord  or-  agroenunt- 
I»  ibo'  passagef  iroat  Milton  contmt  sridendf 
dsnotes.dift  aamfi  thing.  Thcrest  of  faisiquota>- 
tiBna-xdats  to^m^cal  oonceru. 

l/bh.  Mhnony  in<  his:  owi  words,  asuuit*  toi 
Iifr..Staavcns'&expIanaiion;  yet  his  instance^aro' 
all  unfortimately  calculated  to  illustnte  the  other 
seo80,oCJf<vWjf.  agreeing. 

llbe.-boqlM  ofiElizabath'&time  iadiscriounatel^ 
UK>bQth.mQdas-of:ordiogmphy.  Thus  we-havei 
**-BiOTaf^UDi^js;.coflcent  of  Scripture^"  (orcommUy 
though,  aftJr  shown:  alread]!,  either  will  serve- for 
ogresmeTit. 

In  thetwo  pasfv^gcrdtedby  Mr.  Sxeemahwn.' 
Spenser*  Ae  cndiogn^hy.  varies^  Aough  tile- 
ining isendently. the aam^  i^ e.  miuieaJ  con* 
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cent.  His  opectadons  will  be  ofcen  disappdnted 
who  shall  seek  an  exact  meai^g  from  aome  pard- 
cularmodeofoithography  in  andentwritets.  There 
does  not  perhaps  ezitf  a  itibi^  fiiUible  rule }  and  it 
was'  resCTved  for  die  superior  accuracy  of  modera 
times  to  afSx  any  thing  like  uniformity  of  spell- 
ing, atiJ ciatiseqa^^  of  sCA^  fooui'  Ikn^iistge. 
It  is  imposable  at  this  tune  to  collect'  precisely 
vfiat  the  author  of^tbe  lines  in  quesdrai  intended. 
The  only  guide^  we  Ham  la  t^pksK^  quoted 
by  Mi4.  It^bne  fiobi  aniMh^  ptar  of  this  phyv 
**  Toif  att  contxtaeti  unto  S&lisburi^r  deatlu"' 
Yet^  hadl  tUcr  poer  xmttm  cofttMHifdi  the  settsrf 
iB<bd(fa  ipluies-tBigiwh^'  ywt a^ abteditt  coMerfy 
OT  jointly  in  unuon,  to  OMompiiik  the  dmtk  &lf,- 
This  accords  with  the  following  passage  in  Peri- 
cleSf  Act  i.  Sc  1. 

"  The  KDate  bouae  of  fdanetB  oZ/ (fU  jif 

i&rdpFiortaiaiTy-  haViit^SMt^itMrof  retUu^- 
iMg*  hbV&ijtidifctoasTy-'\)«  B.^  diit^MtiedHh^itioi^ 
ekprtsAi'eandlegitiiftatfe'th-rHcbttrtfrt,  ai^a-ctfttfl; 
Ittitrofrihiiiidarirpteylflg-'tiJgfeAeiS  lit'tlife  eWwC- 
ftrigied  JMita-  cmitert.  The  otHef  *oal*  brf 
vulgar  t6'  a:*  iHodeM'  e»,  arid'  ]k  libw'  itiark^  iff 
our  dic(ie*^ieraB<  ^"■aftYupt^sptlHng. 
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KING  HENRY  VI.    PART  L 


ACT  m. 

Scene  1.     Page  SS^. 

Mat.  Tlie  bbhop'i  and  the  duke  of  GI(Mta*i  aea, 
tbrtiddtn  late  to  carry  any  wiapon. 
Hare  fiU'd  tbeii  pockeU  full  ofptliU  stoiut,  kc. 

This  foxt  is  borrowed,  with  some  variation}  from 
Stowe  or  Fabian.  *'  Men  being  forbidden  b> 
bring  swords  or  other  weapons,  brought  great 
battes  and  staves  on  thdr  neckes  i  and  when  thote 
weapons  were  inhibited  thetn,  they  took  slortes 
and  plomets  of  lead,  &c.** 

Sc  1.    p.  587. 
Wab.  Sweet  Ung!— the  IxihopliithiilMilyjin/. 

Mr.  Steerens  has  on  this  occasi<^  for  the  take 
of  the  last  word,  introduced  two  notes  which' 
might  very  well  have  been  spared.  Tliere  is  no 
doubt  that  Warwick  means  to  say  that  the  young 
king  has  given  Winchester  a  gentle  reproof.  This 
is  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  gird.  Dr. 
Johnson  is  wide,  vtrj  wide,  of  the  mark. 
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KING  HENRY  VI.   PART  L 


ACT  V, 
^  Scene  3.     Page  6*5. 

Pirc.  Yoa  ipeedy  helpen,  that  are  lubstitutea 
Under  the  lordly  menorcA  q/*  fA«  Twrf  A, 
Appear. 

The  monarch  of  the  North  was  Ziimmar,  one 
of  the  four  principal  devils  invoked  by  witches. 
The  others  were,  Aiimmon  kingof  tbeEast,  Gor- 
son  king  of  the  &outh,  and  Goap  lung  of  the 
West.  Under  these  devil  kings  were  devil  mar- 
quesses, dukes,  prelates,  kmghts,  presidents  and 
earls.  They  are  all  enumerated,  from  Wier 
De  prtsstigiis  damonum,  in  Scot's  Discwerie 
ofwUckcrqfif  book  xv,  c.  2  and  S. 


h^ia^ 
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KING  HENRY  VI.    PART  II. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  2.     Page  ?0. 
DucH.  Wtlb  Margery  JwrtftoK,  ibe  ciuuwig  iritcb. 

It  appears  fix>in  Rymer's  Fadera,  vol.  x.  p.  505, 
that  in  the  tenth  year  of  Kbg  Henry  the  Sixth, 
Margery  Jourdemayn^  John  'S^ley  cleric,  and 
fiiar  John  Adiwdl  were,  on  the  ninth  of 
May  14S3*  brought  from  Windsor  by  the  can- 
stable  of  the  castle,  to  which  they  had  been  com* 
mitted  for  sorcery,  before  the  council  at  West- 
minster, and  afterwards,  by  an  order  of  council, 
delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor. The  same  day  it  was  ordered  by  the  lords 
of  council  that  whenerCT  the  svd  Virley  and 
Ashwell  tdiould  fiad  secqrity  fi»-  thdr  good  be- 
hariour  they  ^tdd  be  set  at  liberty,  and  in  like 
manner  that  Jourdonayn  ^ould  be  discharged  on 
h^  husband's  finding  security.    This  woman  was 
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fmQ  IffiNRY  Vt.  PART  B.         ^ 

Ulterwards  burned  In  Stnhhfield,  as  stubsd  to  di« 
play  and  also  in  Ae  dmHucles. 


ACT  n. 

Scene  3.     Pogv  64>. 

Pi*,  Here  RotMBj  ao'tfl^,  I  gin  t&ee  hqr  i^roii. 

ISGnsheu  md  ethers  conceived  ihit  this  word 
was  ddrred  from  o/brv  one,  an  fSymdogy  tbitt 
perfectly  sccra^  wiA  the  burieaqtte  muiter  of 
Dean  Swift.  It  has  been  also  deduced  from  the 
Greek  words  vpo  and  vepi ;  the  LeAi  pom  and 
bperiot  &c.  &C.  SIdnneAr,  with  more  pUu^bDitjr, 
has  suggested  die  ^xxm  «pojian.  Afttf  all,  on  , 
Kp/rtm  is  no  more  than  a  cotruption  f^a  naproTt, 
Ae  old  and  gamine  orlhogr^hy.  Thus  ia  TV 
fliery  iKfvenfttre  ofihepardonere  and  tuptiere  .* 


-  and  thowitfa  to  wcpe 


She  made,  and  vrhha'iM/H-onfdruid  White^WUh' 
Bhe  wypid  K^  bir  cjta  far  terii  that  riw  MitMi 
As  gnte  u  ssj  mjUtmta-^" 

Vny't  Cbsocer,  p.  594. 

We  have  borTowedvihe  word  ftpm  the  lAi 
French  napetmi^  a  large  clodi.    See  Gupentier  ^  /. 
^tt^.  *d  Cangium,  t.   Ni^iu    Sonaphin^     ^jj- 
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8  KING  HENRY  VI.    PART  U. 

which  has  perplexed  our  dicdonary-makers,  it 
only  a  little  ctoth«  ^m  nappe. 


Sc.  3.    f.  66. 
Hoa.  Hold  Peter,  hold;  I  confeu  treaioD. 

IDia. 

The  real  names  of  these  combatants  were  John 
Daveys  and  IVilliam  Cato'ur^  as  appears  from 
the  original  precept  to  the  sheriffs  still  rnnaining 
ia  the  Exchequer,  commanding  them  to  prepare 
the  barriers  in  Smithfield  for  the  combat.  The 
names  of  the  sheriffs  were  Godfrey  Boloyne  and 
Robert  Home  ;  and  the  latter,  which  occurs  in 
the  page  of  Fabian's  chronicle  that  records  the 
duel,  might  have  suggested  the  name  of  Homer 
to  Shakspeare.  Stowe  is  the  only  historian  who 
has  preserved  the  servant's  name,  which  was 
David.  Annexed  to  the  before  mentioned  pre- 
cept is  the  account  of  expenses  incurred  on  this 
occa^on,  duly  returned  into  the  Exchequer. 
From  this  it  further  appears  that  the  erecticn 
of  the  barriers,  the  combat  itself,  and  the  sub- 
sequent execudon  of  the  armourer,  occtq>ied  the 
space  of  six  or  seven  days^  that  the  barriers  bad 
been  brought  to  Smithfield  in  a  cart  from  West- 
minster  j  that  a  large  quantity  of  sand  and  gravel 
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KING  HENRY  VI.    PART  II.  9 

•vas  consumed  on  the  occasitm,  and  that  die 
place  of  battle  was  strewed  with  rushes.  Mr. 
Steevens  has  ioferred  from  the  above  record  that 
the  armourer  iBas  not  killed  by  his  opponent,  but 
worttedf  OTid  immediately  afterwards  hanged. 
This,  however,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  all 
the  historians  that  have  mentioRed  the  circum* 
stance,  who,  though  they  differ  in  some  parti- 
culars,  are  certainly  agreed  as  to  the  death  of  the 
accused  hy  the  hands  of  his  servant.  Halle's 
words  are,  "  whose  body  was  drawen  to  Tybom 
and  there  hanged  and  beheaded ;"  a  mode  of  ex- 
presaon  which,  though  amtnguous,  seems  rather 
to  refer  to  the  previous  death  of  the  party.  Fa- 
bian, Grafton,  Stowe,  and  Holinshed,  state  that 
he  was  slain.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Steevens, 
in  making  the  above  inference,  concaved  that 
because  the  man  was  hanged  he  must  necessarily 
have  been  alive  at  (he  time  of  his  execution :  but 
the  mercy  of  the  law  on  this  occasion  certainly 
made  no  such  distinction;  and  the  dead  body  of 
the  vanquished  was  equally  adjudged  to  the 
punishment  of  a  convicted  traitor ^  in  order  that 
his  posterity  might  participate  in  kis  irfamy. 
Indeed  the  recoid  itself  seems  .deciave;  for% 
states  that  the  dead  man  was  watched  ajier  the 
battle  was  dons,  and  this  probably  means  before 
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10       ZING  I3EKRT  VL  PART  IL 

M  ra  comycd  tn  Tybora  for  executioii  nd  d^ 

CBfitaricn.    The  «aiBe  niie  vn  obcerred  ao  omi 

H ^]peal  fcr  nuiitki!,  v  we  lemi  firam  tbe  faws 

oraaianof  Jerusalem  mask  liiEiieiii  the  faur^ 

tDcsA  centory ;  by  nbkk  he  that  was  *iaitt  or 

VMupuEhed  iixan  conaniioe  ia  die  field  of  bitde, 

«Bs  idJBdgad  to  he  drawm  mad  iumgedi   lia 

hoot  ad  arms  hcmg  gnren  m  the  coosn^le.  See 

/^/i'^^A-J^^u»*4^  Thaamwaere  Jttasei  deJeTiumiem,  cfa.  I04s  and 

yu-2.,-^/^A'/^  Selden's  Dmetio^  p.  sa    The  haging  and  be. 

>*  J  ./t  etc  A^MCbotSog  were  canfiBed  to  cases  of  murder  Mut 

'*'(■.//  ^        ircMon;  Jaasimple ifeirof  ananfaeTapquiBbed 

^'^^Tv  "ITrutf  ^moolF  diavmedand  fed  forth  itrogaa- 

/  '  //  /  aKwaly  mm  me  nts. 

'  ^a7  w*»MiK,  ance  this  note  was  written,  me  whole  of  the 
'  /  ..^.^^^^f^A^^'^"™™'  '^^'^o'*^  °*  *^^  Exchequer  has  been  printed 
m  Mr.  IGchoUG's  valuadile  and  interesting  work 
oukled,  liliutraUoiu  of  the  manners  <md  ex- 
pettces  ofanUent  times  m  Engiandy  1797i  4to. 
As  iniiniately  connected  with  die  present  sabject, 
the  fi^wii^  extract  cannot  fail  of  being  accept- 
abie.  It  is  takoi  from  Gagum,  Gestes  Romaini, 
printed  at  Paris  by  Ant.  Verard,  without  date^  in 
fijlio,  a  volume  of  extreme  rarity,  and  is  part  of 
tbe  ceremony  of  an  ^ipeal  for  treason  as  r^u- 
lated  bjr  Thomas  Doke  of  Gloucester,  high  con- 
MIcAk  to  Richard  the  Second.     ^  Et  si  la  dicte 
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bitaiUe  est  xaxue  de  traaoa,  ceUoy  xfoi  est  vmoca 
ct  desconfit  san  dixann^  dedans  la  Hc«£,  et  par 
Is  coiomandecient  ^  c(mestd>le  soa  mis  ea  un 
eonaet  et  en  Kqu-eheadon  de  lu;  Kra  traimf, 
hors  avec  cheranls  du  lieu  jnesme  ou  il  eat  iaad 
deemn^  farmy  lot  lices  jns^ucB  an  lieu  de  tnttici^ 
•a  stxa  deoM  on  powlu  aeloo  lusaige  xhi  pays, 
^queUe  chcae  appoioent  au  manackd  Teoir  pv 
fcwiur  par  eoo  ofice,  ei  le  mettre  a  execuiigo," 
fc.  1 4bS  >^-tihat  is,  ^  If  tfae  said  tattle  be  GO  aGcount 
of  treason,  he  chat  is  vanquiAed  aasd  djaoomfited 
flfiall  be  xysanned  within  the  lists,  and  by  liie  au> 
tkonty  of  the  ouBt^k  l»it  into  a  little  csKt ;  thes 
havwg  recaved  a  proper  reprimand  b«  shall  be 
dntmbyborses  firom  die  qwt  where  he  basbeeo 
diaan»ed«  dtfough  the  litfSj  to  the  place  of  pub* 
lie  execution,  and  thetv  hanged  or  bdieaded 
aceordmg  to  the  autom  of  die  couotry :  whidt 
matter  the  mardsal*  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  tt 
.      /*  A    *^  pet&rmed  and  execute."       . 

"^  ^^     -^        ■ '^  ■   -^  ACT  ni.      /^Ac«.,«^>/xx//./. 

Scene  l.     Pag-e  74. 
Sur.  J  tbiakt  1  ibaDld  have  told  four  ^ntce'j  tale. 

On  this  e^reKton  ]>r.  Johnson  remarks  that 
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'*  majesty  was  not  the  settled  title  till  the  dme 
c^  King  James  the  First."  In  a  note  to  toI.  L 
p.  97,  of  the  lives  of  Lelandy  Heame,  and 
Woodf  it  is  said  that  our  kings  had  not  the  title 
of  majesty  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth; 
and  another  note  in  Dr.  Warbunon's  edition  oi 
tfaeDoDciad,  b.  iv.  1.  176,  states  that  James  was 
the  first  who  assumed  Ae  title  of  sacred  majesty  i 
all  which  information  is  unsupported  by  audiority. 
On  the  other  hand,  Camden  more  correctly 
says,  that  "  majesty  came  hither  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  as  sacred  majesty  lately  ' 
in  our  memory."  Remains  concerning  Britain^ 
p.  198,  editl  16?4,  8to.  Selden,  referring  to 
this  passage,  wishes  it  to  be  understood  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  title  being  **  commonly  in  use 
and  pn^rly  to  the  king  applied,"  because  he 
adduces  an  instance  of  the  use  of  majesty  so  early 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second.  In  a  letter 
from  queen  Elizabeth  to  Edward  the  Sixth,  ^e 
signs  **  Your  majesties  humble  sister,"  and  ad- 
dresses it  **  To  the  kiuges  most  excellent  ma- 
jestie."  Karl.  MS.  No.  6986.  In  the  same 
volume  is  a  most  extraordinary  letter  in  Italian  to 
Elizabeth,  beginning,  **  Serenissima  et  sacra- 
tissima  maesta"  which  shews  that  Camden,  who 
wrote  what  he  says  above  early  in  1603,  must 
rather  refer  to  Elizabeth  than  James  the  First. 
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The  use  of  majeily  is  ascribed  by  the  learned 
audiors  of  the  Noteveau  iraiti  de  diplomatique  to 
Gondemar  king  of  the  Vidgoths,  and  to  the 
kings  of  Lorraine  in  the  seventh  century ;  but 
in  France  it  is  not  traceable  before  the  year  1S60, 
about  which  time  Raoul  de  Pregle,  in  the  dedica- 
tion tohis  translation  of  Saint  Augustin  De  civitate 
Dei,  thus  addresses  Charles  the  Fifth,  *'si  sup- 
'  plie  &  vostre  royalle  majestc."  It  was  however 
but  sparingly  used  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XL  la 
the  treaty  of  Cr&sy  the  emperor  Charles  V.  is 
called  imperial  majesty,  and  Francis  I.  rot/al 
Tnajesty.  In  that  of  Chateau  Cambresis,  Henry  II, 
is  entided  moit  christian  majesty,  and  Philip  IL 
catholic  majesty.  Paequier  has  some  very  curious 
remarks  in  reprobation  of  the  use  of  majesty. 
See  JRechercbes  de  la  France,  liv.  viii.  ch.  5. 

Both  Camden  and  Selden  agree  that  the  dde 
of  Grace  began  about  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Fourth}  and  of  excellent  Grace  under  Henry  the 
Sixth.  .     .. 

Sc.  1.    p.  91. 
Yoix.  ■  I  have  leeo  him 


Caper  upright  Uke  a  wild  Mdriiat, 
Sbakbg  the  Uood^  darts  ai  he  hii  belli. 

However  just  Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  of 
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ManKo  may  be  ib  an  aiym<)logicatp<»itf  df  view, 
ir  iff  at  kut'  dbulxfui  whvttier  it  mean  in  thitf 
place  a.  real  or  even  pereouted-  lUb6r.  Nottmig 
mixetarf  be  intended  tfaan  amptf  a  perfenner  m  a 
morris  dance:  k  may  be  likewise  doubted  whether 
iKtbeEi^lA  marm  d&Bce;  a  tfagfe  Moorish' 
duracter  was  ever  introduced;  The  quotariod 
{ronr  Ainius  is  extremely  perplezii^;  yet- it  must? 
be-  remembered  thar  he  «b9  a'  fbrdgoer,  and*- 
speaking  perhaps  conjecturally: 


Sc  2.    p.  96. 

K.  Hbv.  Coroc.  £an/ut. 

And  kill  tbc  umocent  gsacr  with^j^pb. 

BartfaolommM,  with  whom  it  has  been  shewn 
that  ShiAapeaic  was  well  aoquainted^  spe^dngoP 
theboailislcor codcatrice,  mytf  '*laimngfUBa 
fowle^nor  birde  passeth' bumelesfie,  andditnigh 
be bft  iarre fromtbe fbulfe^  yet  it  is  bttmr  add^ 
devoured  by  his  mouth  ....  Plinius  also  siytfa 
there  is  a  wilde  beast  calledCatobletas  Qwhicb  is^ 
great  noyeng  to  -  mankiflde :  Jvr  all  that  jee  kit 
eyen  should  dye  anoiur,  atet  the-iume'kittdff'  Hath- 
the  cockatricci"  De-propHsr.  rvr.  lib:  xvfii.  c  16. 
The  same  property  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny  of 
the  bas^i^  but  Holland's  ttandAtkui-  was-  dot 
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prauad  rill:  skar  tfats  pl&jr  vns  wnnsa,.  It  is  true 
that  if  Shakspeare'  Sd  nof  vrite  the  Unes  incpiesi' 
don,  the  ori^nal  ■  author  niighr  bare  used  x  Latin- 
niny. 

Sc.  y.   p.  lOff. 

it  has  been  very  plaudbljr  suggested  that 
llmehf-parted  agniSes  in  proper  timcj  as  opposed 
to  tinteltu ;  yet  in  this  place  it  seons  to  mean 
early^  recentiy,  newly.  Thus  in  Macbelk, 
Act  ii,  Sc;  3, 

"  He  did  conunaad  me  b>  caQ  6sm^  aa  him." 

Again,  in  The  vnfaitkfUl  lover's  garland^ 

"  ^Bft  ha,  FU.riM}  M]««k^.  I  Mtn. 
To  be  M>  fiRK^  ported" 

Porter,  in  hiscomedyof  theTWangry  iMwai 
ofAbingdon^  1599,  4to,  seems  to  tiave  had  War- 
wick's ^Kcch-in  view  when'he:wrDta.tfae8e  lines: 

"  OA  have  I  heard  a'timth/mtemtd'^A 
That  ntwbf  kftto  odl  ber  rnDdMrmwa,  Sec" 


Sc.  y.   p.  105. 

Was.  BotKs,  fait&oe.i*4>lademdfidl(i0bloo<L 
The  accounts  given  by-  the  English  historians 
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of  the  Duke  of  Glolicester*s  death  are  rery  dls> 
cordant  and  unsatisfactory.  They  relate  that  he 
vas  smothered  between  feather-beds ;  that  be 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed  i  that  a  red  hot  spit 
was  thrust  through  him }  and  that  be  died  of 
grief.  There  is  anotho'  account  of  this  event, 
which,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  quite  unnoticed 
in  our  histories,  and  may  deserve  as  much  atten> 
ticHi  as  either  of  the  foregoing,  shall  here  be  girai. 
George  Chastellain,  a  celebrated  aoldier,  poet, 
and  historian,  was  by  Inrth  a  Fleming,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  in  the  service  of  Philip  duke  of 
Burgundy.  He  travelled  into  various  countries, 
and  wrote  an  account  of  what  be  bad  seen,  under 
the  title  of  7%e  wonderful  occurrences  of  his  time. 
Speaking  of  his  visit  to  England,  he  says ; 

"  Pauant  par  Angleterre 
le  veil  ea  grani  tounDCBt 
Lei  leigneurt  de  la  tern 
S'entretuer  fbrment 
Avec  uo  tel  delt^ 
Qui  cueun  esbahissoit 
One  a  pnne  j  eat  refuge 
Ou  mort  D'aqparoiiuutx 
Uog  Douveaa  my  creei«Dt 
Pat  deipteur  vduIoit 
Le  vieL  ea  deboutetcot 
Et  ion  l^itime  hoir 
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Qai  fuytirBlla  preDdre 

Deacoate  le  garand, 

De  tons  si£cle»  le  mendra 

Bt  le  fdnt  toUerant." 
This  alludes  to  the  flight  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
into  Scotland.  In  another  place  he  speaks  as  an 
eye  witness  of  the  death  of  duke  Humphrey, 
and  relates  that  he  was  strangled  in  a  cask  of 
winct  adding  also  the  reason, 

"  Pu  fottaoK  senestre 
Veiz  B  I'oeil  TifVement 
Le  grant  due  de  Clocain 
Meoidrir  piteuaenieiit 
Bh  vm  pleia  wu  ame 
FaUhit  que  estrangUJiat, 
Cwfdant  par  ctlie  atme, 
Que  ia  mart  ny  pantt" 

What  credit  he  may  deserve  may  be  worth  the 
inqdry  of  some  future  historian.  I£s  work  in 
general  will  strike  every  reader  as  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  veracity  and  credulity. 

The  above  singular  mode  of  inflicting  death 
seems  to  have  prevailed  about  this  dme ;  for  we 
&)d  not  long  afterwards  another  instance  of  it  in 
the  execution  of  George  duke  of  Clarence,  who, 
as  is  generally  agreed,  was  drowned  in  a  butt  of 
Malmsey  wine.  He  appears  to  have  cho8«n 
the  manner  of  his  death,  on  which  Mr.  Hum« 

TOL.  II.  c 
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makes  the  followii^  otnervadon :  "  A  vhima- 
cal  choice,  which  implies  that  he  had  an  ex- 
traordinary  passion  for  tkatliquor*"  It  should 
rather  be  inferred  that  the  punishment  in  question 
was  more  frequent  than  is  commonly  known,  and 
made  use  of  for  culprits  of  rank  and  eminence 
when  dispatched  in  secret.  Jean  Molinet,  ilie 
continuator  of  the  above  work  of  Chastellain, 
has  thus  described  this  event : 

"  Jay  Ten  due  dt  Clarence 
Boutc  en  une  tour 
Qui  qucroit  apparence 
De  re^er  a  ton  tour; 
De  moit  preadvisee 
Le  Toy  lefeut  noyer 
Dedaui  malleoouet 
Pour  It  moiiu  tnm^er" 


Sc  2.     p.  116. 
Q.  Max.  Awaj !  though  partii^  be  a  fietfiil  commiit. 
A  learned  commentator  has  stated  that  this 


*  One  ihoukl  alnuMt  wappott  that  the  Uttonan  had  le- 
collected  Cynno  de  Bergerac'i  dream  of  a  visit  to  the  in* 
femal  re^oiu>  where  he  taw  the  Duke  of  Ckrenoe,  "  who,", 
■ays  he,  "  vobmtanJy  dnwiud  Idnue^in  a  barrel  ofMalm- 
jcy,  seeing  kit  Diogenes,  in  hopes  of  getting  half  bii  tub 
to  lodge  in." 
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word  was  generally  written  corsive  in  Shak- 
speare's  time,  and  he  has  indeed  proved  that  k 
was  so  written  sometimes.  *  The  feet  is,  it  was 
\pritten  as  at  present  in  prose,  and  in  poetry  either 
way,  as  occasion  required.  Thus  Drant  in  his 
transladon  of  Horace's  satyres^  1566,  4to  : 

'*  Wote  you  not  why  ?  mmu^ue  ilyle 
Is  cortty  to  the  eye." 

In  the  text  if  should  be  printed  cor's'tve. 


Sc.  3.    p.  116. 
K.  Hb>.  O  beat  «<ray  the  busy  meddling  fi«id 

That  lays  strong  tiege  unto  this  wretdi'i  aouL 

It  was  the  belief  of  our  pious  ancestors,  that  /JutUt*-r>.  ^K^  f-t*  i' 
whai  a  man  was  on  his  death-bed  the  dievil  or  ■fjiuU*t  i./-*'»-V/. -(Ji 
his  agents  attended  in  the  hope  of  getting  ^osae&-/^^^  c4i.x^if.  f*^ 
moxy  of  the  soul,  if  it  should  happen  that  the  party  ^  Sf  %^- 
died  without  receiving  the  sacrament    of    the 
eucharist,  or  without  confes^ng  his  sins.     Ac- 
cordingly in  the  ancient  representations  of  thb 
subject,  and  more  particularly  in  those  which 
occur  in  such  printed  services  of  the  church  as 
craitain  the  vigils  or  office  of  the  dead,  these  ha^ 
ineddlmg,fiends  appear,  and  with  great  anxiety 
besiege  the  dying  man  i  but  on  the  approach  of 
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the  priest  and  his  attendants,  they  betray  sym- 
ptoms of  horrible  despair  at  thdr  impoiding  dis- 
comfiture. In  an  ancient  manuscript  book  of 
devoticxB,  writtea  in  the  reign  of  Henry  die 
Sixth,  there  is  a  prayer  addressed  to  Saint  George, 
with  the  following  v?ry  singular  passage:  **  Judge 
for  me  whan  the  moste  hedyous  and  damnable 
dr^ODS  of  helle  shall  be  redy  to  take  my 
poore  soule  and  engloute  it  in  to  theyr  infemalt 
belyes." 

Shak^are,  who  in  many  instances  has  prored 
himself  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  tbefbrms 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church,  has,  with- 
out doubt,  on  the  present  occasion,  availed  tumaelf 
of  the  above  o|nnion.  Whether  this  had  happened 
to  that  pre-emineit  paiiuer,  who,  among  the  nu- 
merous monuments  of  his  excellence  that  tut'e 
immortalised  himself  and  done  honour  to  hil 
country,  has  depicted  the  last  moments  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort  with  all  the  powers  of  his  art,  caaoot 
now  be  eaaly  ascertained.  He  has  been  c«D- 
fured  for  personifying  the  fi^d,  on  the  suppo* 
«tum  that  the  poet's  language  is  m^y  figuta- 
tive;  with  what  justice  this  note  may  perhaps 
assist  in  deciding.  Some  might  disapprove  the 
renovatioD  of  Pojnsh  ideas ;  whilst  others,  more 
tnentive  to  andau  cos^une,  and  r^ardiess  of 
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popular  or  other  prejudices,  might  be  disposed 
to  defend  the  painter  on  the  ground  of  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  mannere  of  the  times. 

The  reader  may  not  be  displeased  at  being  in-  J^u^'-i  «*  *«■*-.  aX^ 
troduced  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  'i***"*''//*'^---^ 
the  ancien*  mode  of  representing  a  dying  man  as  *^*  **«w<^  **•  'h 
above  referred  to.     It  is  copied  from  a  print  in  a  ^'^^^  ^*" 
later  edition  of  the  An  mortendi^  one  of  those  '^^'••/^         '!> 
books  on  which  the  citizens  of  Harlem  found  ^77.    '  .^       '     >v 

....  .       .  .  e        •      •  L  ftrtU(/M'^  <!•"—•■*' 

their  claim  to  the  mvmtion  of  printing :  whereas  ,  >>      y   -^ 

It  IS  m  fact  no  more  than  a  collection  of  wooden       4^-^  A^^i  ■''■ 
engravings  made  for  pious  purposes,  and  explained    ■  /     '  '.       .  ^^-^^ 
by  writing  cut  on  the  same  blocks,  and  hy  no  ^  ^  ^yf.**c  ■  ■ 
means  a  real  specimen  of  the  above  art.    To  this   u^  ^^  y-t^fi-p  ^ 
is  added  another  exhiUtion  of  the  same  subject,  y^x^-  ^*^  /6A:^ 
but  very  superior  in  point  of  art.    It  is  copied  A^///^%r^^.i:.^: 
from  an  engraving  in  wood  by  an  unknown  artist  ^^^^  ^Ju../^>  hu 
of  considerable  merit;  and  from  the  striking  re-  ^i^^^^ii'^'^t-u 
semblance  which  it  bears  to  the  {HCture  of  our 
great  painter  above  alluded  to,  much  cannot  be 
hazarded  in  supposing  that  he  might  have  taken 
some  hints  from  it,  as  it  is  well  known  that  he 
collected  many  prints  with  the  view  of  making       ^ 
such  use  of  preceding  excellence  as  the  most  ex- 
alted genius  will  ever  condescend  to  do. 

The  Greeks,  when  persons  were  dying,  drove 
away  evil  ^irits  by  placing  at  the  door  branches 
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of  bramble  or  buckthorn.    They  likewise  made  a 

noise  by  beating  brazen  vesselii  for  thesame  purpose. 
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h':^  c^  z£  ^^aX.  ifl^^rfi-iiU.  '^ucjsr:  /s^s-/?'c^'*''-^ 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  2.     Page  139. 

Cads.  —  tti«  three-koop'd  pot  sfaall  have  ten  lioopt, 

Tlie  note  here  is  not  sufEdently  explanatory. 

ITie  old  drinking-pots,  being  of  wood,  were  bound 

together,  iis  barrels  are,   with  hoops }   whence 
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thtf  were  called  Hoops.  Cade  promiseB  that  every 
can  which  now  had  three  hoops  shall  be  mcreaaed 
in  size  so  as  to  require  ten.  What  follows  in 
the  notes  about  **  burning  of  cans,"  does  not 
appear  to  relate  to  the  subject. 


Sc.  2.    p,  140. 

Suits.  The  dot  of  Chathun. 

This  person  is  a  non<«ndty  in  history,  and  in 
all  probabiliqr  a  character  invented  by  the  writer 
of  the  play.  It  it  presumed  that  few  will  be  in- 
clined'to  agree  with  Mr.  Ritson  in  stq>posing  him 
to  have  been  Thomas  Bayly  a  necromancer  at 
Whitechapel,  and  Cade's  bosom  iiiend. 


Sc.  7.    p.  161. 
CiOi.  Tben  break  into  Hi  sod  in  law's  booie,  Sir  Joawt 


Mr.  Ritson  cites  WiUiam  of  Worcester  to  shew 
that  this  sheriff's  name  was  William.  The  au- 
thor <^  the  play,  tf  wrong,  may  be  justified  by 
the  eicamples  of  Halle,  Graiton,  Stowe,  in  his 
early  edttitms,  and  Holinsbed,  who  call  him 
Jame*.    FaUan,  as  if  jloidHftd,  leaves  a  blank 
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toT  Crowmer^s  Christian  name.  As  to  the  kiA 
itself,  the  evidence  of  William  of  Worcester,  a 
coittemporary  writer,  is  ouitled  to  the  preference. 
Fuller's  list  of  the  shetiffs  of  Kent  likewise  makes 
the  name  William, 


Sc.  10.    p.  173. 
Cad*.  I  think  tUi  vDid  nllet  tth  bom  to  do  me  good  t 
for  man;  a  time,  bat  for  a  saltH,  mj  brain^m 
hsd  been  defl  with  a  brown  IhB. 

The  notes  on  this  occasion  may  admit  of  cor- 
recdon  as  well  as  curtailment  It  is  pos^le  that 
we  bare  borrowed  sedlel  from  the  French  salade^ 
k  the  sense  of  a  helmet ;  but  the  original  word 
is  the  old  Teutonic  sckale,  .which  mgnifies  gene- 
nlty,  a  covering.  Hence  shell,  scahy  scull, 
ihkldy  &c.  WicUffe  does  not  use  brain-pan  fat 
KuU,  in  Judges  iz.  53,  as  Mr.  Whalle^  sup- 
poses, but  brahtf  am^y. 
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ACT.L 

Scrae  1.     Page  223. 

£xi.  Here  conm  the  queen  wboae  lookt  itumy  ber 
anger. 

Although  the  word  bewray  has  received  very 
proper  Hlustradon  on  the  present  and  other  occap 
^ns,  it  remains  to  obs^re  that  its  simple  and 
original  meaning  was  to  discover  or  disclose  ;  that 
it  has  been,  confounded  with  betray,  which  is 
used,  though  not  exclusively,  for  to  discover  for 
bad  or  treackerotu  purposes,  a  sense  in  which 
bewray  is  never  properly  found.  Of  this  posuion 
take  the  following  proof:  "  If  you  do  so,  saide 
the  other,  then  you  ought  to  let  me  knowe  what 
so  ever  you  know  your  selfe :  unlesse  you  thinke 
that  yourself  will  bewray  yourself,  except  you 
doubt  yourself  wUI  decdve  yourself,  and  unlesse 
you  thinke  that  yoursdf  will  betray  your  self."  . 
Lupton's  Siuqila,  1580,  4to,  dgn.  L  4.  b. 
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Sc.  1.    p.  224. 

Q.  Mak.  Aaf^  tlian  made  that  savage  duke  thine  heir. 

The  note  which  follows  Mr.  Steevens's  was 
not  inadvertently  introduced  by  that  gentleman, 
though  it  certainly  should  not  have  been  retained 
as  the  text  now  stands. 

Sc.  4.    p.  242. 
Q.  Mab.  [Patting  a  paptr  crown  on  his  head.] 

Mr.  Ritson  has  not  shown,  as  he  conceived  he 
bad,  that  tbe  preceding  commentator  was  cer- 
tainly  mistaken  :  for  the  author  of  the  play,  if 
he  be  accountable  for  the  stage  direction,  could 
not  have  "  followed  history  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision," when  he  makes  queen  Margaret  put  a 
paper  crown  on  York's  head ;  whereas  Holin- 
shed,  the  black  letter  chronicler  whom  Mr.  Rit- 
son should  have  first  consulted,  and  who  only 
follows  Whethamstede,  relates  that  a  garland  of 
bulrushes  was  placed  on  York's  head,  which 
was  afterwards  stricken  off  and  presented  to  the 
queen.  Nor  is  there  historical  evidwice  that  the 
queen  herself  put  on  the  crown.  Shakspeare  has 
continued  the  same  error  in  King  Richard  the 
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Third,  where  he  makes  Gloucester  say  to  queen 
Margaret, 

"  Tbe  curse  mj  noble  hlher  laid  on  thte 
When  tbou  didM  crown  lui  noble  bniwa  with  paper," 

He  was  therefore,  in  this  instance,  misled  by 
the  author  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth ;  or,  he 
must  have  written  the  queen's  ^>eech  himself. 


Sc.  *.    p.  244. 
YoKK.  Wbtxe  toogoe  more  poiscHU  than  tbe  addsr'i  Moth. 
Again  in  Cymbeline^  Act  iii.  Sc.  4; 
"  WboM  tongue  oatveni»ns  all  tbe  womu  of  Nilt." 


ACT  in. 

Scene  2.     Page  310. 
L.  GaiT,  Butj  mif^tj-  lord,  tbu  meny  indinatioa 
Accoids  not  with  the  tadnesi  of  n^  foit 

The  following  is  offered  as  a  very  select  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  sadness  for  seriousness.  It 
is  from  Tom  Coriat's  speech  that  be  made  to  a 
Mahometan  who  had  called  him  aninfidd.  "But 
I  pray  thee  tell  me  thou  Mahometan,  dost  thou 
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ia  tadnen  call  me  GiauT  f  That  I  doe,  quoth- 
he.  llieii  quDth  I,  ia  very  tober  ladiutt  I  r^ 
tort  diat  shameful  word  ia  thy  diroate." 


Sc.  2.    p.  S14. 
Glo.  Uke  to  a  chaos,  or  m  utUici'tf  bear-vi)tdp. 

The  common  ophuon  which  Dr.  Johnson  men- 
tions of  the  bear  bringing  forth  unformed  lumps 
of  animated  flesh,  and  afterwards  licking  them 
into  proper  shape,  has  been  very  properly  ex>- 
posed  and  ccvifuted  by  Sir  Thomas  Srova  in  hit 
Enquiriet  into  vulgar  errors,  book  iil  ch>  €■ 
His  adversary  Ross  in  his  Arcana  microcosmit 
p.  115,  has  attempted  a  solution  of  this  matter* 
by  stating  it  as  a  fact  that  bears  bring  forth  th^ 
young  deformed  and  mis-shapen,  by  reason  of 
the  thick  membrane  hi  which  they  are--wra[^>ed« 
that  is,  covered  over  with  a  mucous  and  fleg^ 
nwtick  matter.  TUs,  he  says,  the  dam  contracts 
in  die  winter  time,  by  lying  in  hollow  caves  withr 
out  motion,  so  thatt  to  Uie  eye  the  cub  appewt 
like  an  unformed  lump.  The  above  mucilage  is 
afterwards  licked  away  by  the  dam,  and  the  mem^ 
brane  broken,  whereby  that  which  before  seemed 
to  b«  unformed  iip|>«ars  now  in  its  right  sbapf* 
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And  this,  -  he  contends,  against  Dr.  Brown,  is  all 
that  the  ancients  meant.  See  more  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  old  o[»nioa  in  Bartholomxus  De  pro* 
prietat,  rerumf  tib.zviiL  c.  112. 


ACT  IV. 
Scene  ^.     Page  359. 

Glo.  Foe  many  mec  that  thtmbU  at  the  ihraJtold. 

To  understand  this  phrase  rightly,  it  must  be 
Temembered  that  some  of  the  old  thresholds  or 
stq>8  under  the  door,  were^  like  the  hearths,  raised 
a  little,  so  tliat  a  person  might  stumble  over  them 
unless  proper  care  were  taken.  A  very  whim- 
fiical  reason  for  thb  practice  is  given  in  a  curious 
little  tract  by  Sir  ^Ithazar  Gerlner,  entitled, 
Councel  and  advice  to  all  builders,  166S,  24mo, 
in  these  words,  "  A  good  surveyour  shuns  also 
the  ordering  of  doores  with  stumbling-block' 
thresholds,  though  our  for^thers  affected  them, 
perchance  to  perpetuate  the  antient  custome  of 
bridegroomes,  when  formerly  at  their  return  from 
church  l^theyl]  did  use  to  lift  up  thdr  bride,  and 
to  knock  their  head  against  that  of  the  doore, 
for  a  remembrance^  that  they  were  not  to  passe 
the  threshold  of  their  house  without  their  leave." 
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ACT  V. 

Scene  7.     Page  403. 
Clab.  Wli'at  wQl  tout  grace  faave  done  with  Margaret  t 
Rdgnier  ber  father,  to  the  king  of  France 
Hath  pawn'd  tbe  Sicils  and  Jenualem, 
And  hither  have  they  sent  U  for  ber  ransom. 

Unless  there  be  some  omission  in  this  speech, 
k  must  other  be  regarded  as  improperly  elltpti- 
cala  or  as  ungrammaticat.  It  refers  to  the  sunt 
of  money  borrowed  by  Margaret's  fother,  which 
is  mentioned  by  the  French  historians  to  have 
been  fifty  thousand  crowns.  The  autbor  of  the. 
play  followed  Holinshed. 


The  right  accentuadon  of  Hifcate,  as  well  aa 
the  proper  description  of  Althea's  torch,  which 
Shakspeare,  in  King  Henry  the  Fourth^  had 
misrepresented,  &re  additional  arguments  that  he 
did  not  write  the  whole,  of  these  plays ;  but  that 
they  were  composed  by  some  person  who  had 
more  clasacal  knowledge,  but  infinitely  less 
genius  than  our  author. 

ACVM 

^  /t^^  «^  ^  M*-/f^U/f^  ^  -«^-^ 
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ACT  I. 
Scene  1.    Page  461. 
Olo.  H»  tapen  ntmblj  ia  a  ladj*!  dumber 
To  tbe  toK^TicHU  ploulag  of  a  Into. 

/.;,)  y  X  HE  question  with  Dr.  Johnson  is,  whether  it  be 
,■  '_"^  /^■*^'**^ar  dtat  capers,  or  IbrA ;  and  he  jusdy  remark* 
/'^ --Vi-fc^',^  /,3^  llm(  jf  tijg  igttgr^  tjig  antecedent  is  at  an  almost 
■  "  ''"''  '' '  '  ^"''t.forgotten  distance.  The  amorous  temper  of  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth  is  well  known  ;  and  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  that  by  the  lascivious  pleasing  of 
a  hite,  he  is  directly  alluded  to.  The  subsequent 
description  likewise  that  Richard  gives  of  bim- 
wlf  Is  in  comparison  with  the  king.  Dr.  Jobn- 
•on  diought  the  image  of  war  capering  poetical ', 
yet  it  is  not  easy  to  concetve  how  grimvisag'd 
Vmr  could  caper  in  a  lady's  chamber. 

Sc.  J.     p,  462. 
Glo.  Cheated  of  feature  by  t&MjnJ&y  naton. 
The  poet  by  this  expression  seems  to  mean  no 
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more  than  that  nature  had  made  for  Richard 
features  unlt'ie  those  of  other  men.  To  dissemble, 
both  here  and  in  the  passage  quoted  from  King 
John,  signifies  the  reverse  of  to  resemble,  in  its 
active  sense,  and  is  not  used  as  dissimulare  in 
Latin. 


ACt  II 
Scene  3.     Page  540. 
2  CiT.  Ill  newi  b^'r  lady ;  seldom  coma  the  hetler. 

Well  might  the  author  of  the  book  quoted  by 
Mr.  Reed  say  "  that  proverb  indeed  is  auncient," 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  curious  account 
of  its  origin,  extracted  from  a  manuscript  collec- 
tion of  stories  compiled  about  the  dme  of  king 
H«iry  the  Third. 

"  Quidam  abbas  dedit  moiiachis  suis  tria  &r- 
cula.  Dixerunt  monachi,  Iste  parum  dat  nobis. 
Rogemus  Deum  ut  dto  moriatur.  Et  sive  ex  hac 
causa,  dve  ex  alia,  mortuus  est.  Substitutus  est 
alius,  qui  ds  tamen  dedit  duo  fercula.  Irati 
monachi  contristati  dixerunt.  Nunc  magis  est 
orandum,  quia  unum  ferculum  subtractum  est, 
Deus  subtrahat  ei  vitam  suam.  Tandem  mortuus 
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est.  Substitutus  est  tertius,  qui  doo  fercula  sub* 
traxit.  Irati  monachi  dizerunt>  Iste  pessimus  est 
inter  omnes,  quia  fame  nos  interficit ;  rogemus 
Deum  quod  cito  moriatur.  Dixit  unus  monachus, 
Rogo  Deum  quod  det  ei  vitam  longam,  et  manu 
teoeat  eunt  nobis.  Alii  admirati  querebant  quare 
hoc  diceret ;  qiu  ait,  Vide  quod  primus  fuit  malus, 
secundus  pejor,  iste  pesdmus ;  timeo  quod  cum 
mortuus  fuerit  alius  pejor  succedet,  qui  penitus 
nos  iame  perimet.  Unde  solet  diet,  Setlde  corned 
K  belere." 


Sc.  4.    p.  546. 
Q.  Elis.  a  parlous  boy. 

**  Parlous/*  says  Mr.  Stcevens,  **  is  keai, 
shrewd."  Mr.  Ritson  is  of  a  di£Ferent  opioiony 
and  thinks  it  a  corruption  of  ^nVfut,  dangerous. 
Both  parties  are  right ;  but  it  is  probably  used 
here  as  perilous,  in  like  manner  as  the  nurse  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet  talks  of  "  a  parlous  knock," 
and  as  it  is  also  to  be  taken  in^  midsummer  night's 
dream,  where  Mr.  Steevens  had  prop>erIy  ex- 
plained it }  and  the  instance  which  he  has  -given 
cm  the  present  occaaon  does,  in  fact,  corroborate 
his  former  note.  Parlous  is  likewise  made  synony- 
mous with  shrewd  by  Littelton.     See  his  Latin 
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diet.  T.  importunus.  In  Middletrai's  play  of  The 
changeling,  we  bave  **  a  parlous  fool/*  i.  e. 
shrewd,  '*  he  must  sit  in  the  fourth  form  at  least.'* 
Yet  a  few  pages  further  the  same  word  is  as 
clearly  used  for  perilous.  After  alt,  there  is  little 
or  no  diflFerence  in  the  senses  of  it,  for  in  shrewd- 
ness there  is  certainly  peril.  He'  that  meets  with 
a  shrewf  may  well  be  said  to  be  in  danger.  Some 
might  think  that  this  word  is  the  same  as  talk- 
ative,  in  which  case  it  must  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  French ;  but  that  language  does  not 
furnish  an  adjective  of  the  kind.  The  original 
corruption  iras  perilous.  Thus  in  an  unpublished 
vork  by  'William  of  Nassyngton,  a  poet  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  who  wrot?  on  the  Lord's 
prayer,  &c.,  we  have,  "  Methinks  tlus  maner  is 
perlibus" 


ACT  III. 

Scene  1.     PageSQl, 

ToiK.  UDde,  my  brother  mock»  both  yoa  and  mc) 

BecaoH  that  I  «m  littk,  like  aa  ape, 

He  tbmkithatjou  should  intr  fflcon  your  fAouZi&n. 

Mr.  M.  Mason  contends  that  this  is  simply  an  al- 
lusion toRichard'sdefonnity,  and  is  not  inclined  to 
D2 
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admit  the  proprietj  of  Dr.  Johnson's  suppoddod/ 
that  York  means  to  call  his  uncle  a  iear.  From 
a  quotation  giv^  by  the  former  gentleman,  it  is 
clear  that  Shakq»eare,  when  alluding  to  Richard's 
deformity,  mentions  his  hath  \  and  it  is  iherefors 
probable  that  he  would  have  used  the  same  term 
in  the  present  instance,  had  he  advened  to  the 
duke's  ^ape.  For  this  reason  Dr.  Johnson's 
opinion  seems  preferable ;  yet  scnnething  more 
might  have  been  intended.  The  practice  of  keep- 
ing apes  or  domestic  monkeys  was  formerly  much 
more  common  than  at  present.  Many  old  prints 
and  paintings  corroborate  this  observation*,  and 
in  some  the  monkey  appears  chained  to  a  large 
globe  or  roller  of  wood,  which,  whilst  it  permitted 
the  animal  to  shift  bis  muation,  prevented  him  , 
from  making  his  escape.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  add  that  the  monkey,  as  the  mtimate  com- 
panion of  the  domestic  fool,  would  often  get  upon 
his  shoulders.  There  is  a  fine  picture,  by  Hol- 
bein, of  Henry  the  Efghth  and  some  of  his  femily, 
which,  by  favour  of  his  majesty,  now  dscorates 
the  meeting  room  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
In  it  is  an  admirable  portrait  of  Will  Somers,  the 

•  See  tlie  fine  frohtninece  by  Coriolano  to  Vesalim'a 
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king''8  fool,  with  a.  monkey  clinging  to  his  neck, 
and  apparently  occupied  in  rendering  his  friend 
William  a  very  essential  piece  of  service,  wherein 
this  animal  is  remarkably  dexterous,  the  fool  re- 
cUninghishe^inamanoerthatindicateshissense  ' 
of  the  obligation.  York  may  therefore  mean  to  call 
his  uncle  a  fool,  and  this,  after  all,  may  be-the 
scorn  that  Buckingham  afterwards  refers  to. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  propoisity  of 
the  monkey  to  climbing  upon  other  animals, 
Gervase  Markham  in  his  Cavalerice^  a  treatise 
on  horsemanship  already  referred  to,  devotes  a 
chapter  to  inform  bis  readers  "  how  a  horse  may 
be  taught  to  doe  any  tricke  done  by  Bankes  his 
curtail,"  in  which  he  says,  "  I  will  shew  you  by 
the  example  of  two  or  three  trickes,  how  you 
shall  make  your  horse  to  doe  any  other  action  as  , 
well  as  any  dog  or  ape  wiiatsoever,  except  it  be 
leaping  upon  your  shoulders" .  The  curious 
reader  may  find  more  illustration  of  the  subject 
in  the  specimen  of  Dr.  Boucher's  Supplement  to 
Johnson's  dictionary,  article  ape ;  but  the  learned 
and  ingenious  author  was  certainly  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  fools  carried  the  representalions  of 
apes  on  their  shoulders,  and  prc^bly  in  what  he 
say;  concerning  the  origin  of  the  phrase  of  putting 
an  ape  in  a  man's  hood. 
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Scenes.    Pa^  621. 

K.  RicB.  Becaiue  that  like  i  Jack,  tfaoa  keep'tt  the  ifnl^. 

At  Horsham  churchy  in  Sussex,  there  vas  a 

figure  dressed  ia  scarlet  and  gold,  that  struck 

'  the  quarters.    He  was  called  Jack  o'  ()b  doch* 

house.     The  French  term  for  this  kind  of  auto- 

roatm  is  jaquemar^  the  etymology  of  which  is 

■■■..,./     '^^^^U4-  <*»->C'j/**^(i«  A^^^-ACT  V.  *'  •*'^-^  ■^^.  ^a-^A. 
Scene  1.     Puge  660. 
Bocz.  ffojy  fcii^  Heniy — 

This  epithet  is  not  applied  without  good  reason. 
King  Henry  the  Sixth,  though  never  actually 
canonized,  was  regarded  as  a  saint,  and  miracles 
were  supposed  to  have  been  performed  by  him. 
In  some  of  our  church  service-books  before  the 
Reformation,  there  are  prayers  which  are  said  to 
have  been  of  his  compo^tion,  and  one  in  parucular 
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that  is  addressed  to  him  is  entitled,  *<  A  prayer 
to  Iwly  king  Henry ." 


Sc.  3.    ;..  665. 
K.Bicn.  Be^desj  Ibe  king's  name  u  a  tower  of  itrength. ' 
Borrowed  from  Proverbs,  xviii.  v.  10.  "The 
name  of  the  Lord  is  a  Strang  tower," 

Sc.  3.    p.  667. 


-  It  'b  supper  time,  ID7  lord ; 


It's  nine  o'clock. 

"  A  supper  «  so  late  an  hoar  as  nine  o'clock 
in  the  year  1485,"  says  Mr.  Steevens,  "would 
have  been  a  prodigy."  It  certainly  would,  and 
even  aX  the  time  when  this  play  was  written,  the 
period  to  which  die  criticism  more  justly  belongs. 
la  either  instance  there  was  a  reason  for  prefer- 
ling  the  text  of  the  quano  copy,  and  yet  the  uh> 
necessary  alteration  is  retained. 


Sc  3.    p.  688. 
K.  Rich.  Tlii  aod  Saint  Gcoigs  to  hoot. 
Dr.  lohtKon  is  undoubtedly  right  against  both 
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his  opponents,  one  of  whom  has  adduced  the 

..  It  /ix  /-fA     phrase  St.  George  to  borrow^  unintendonally  in 

' "  -^ '-/  "*    '"^     support  of  him.     To  borrow  is  no  more  a  verb 

'^'  V/'l'^,    //'''  thiol  to  boot ;  it  means  as  a  pledge  or  security, 

y'y/       t      borroto  being  the  Saxon  term  for  a  pledge.   The 

/  ^?-..,.^pPh''^se  IS  an  mTOcation  to  the  samt  to  act  as  a 

^f   »    ;7  y/"~7 -protector.     Saint  George  to  thrive  is  evidently 

,  ^^^      a  misconceived  paraphrase  of  the  old  mode  of 

■  iC  <tc^  i-^ //e.  expression,    by   improperly  changing    the  sub- 

/^//    /^,^^  stantive  to  a  verb.    Holinshed,  in  the  speech  of 

'  Richard  before  the  battle,  introduces  *'  St.  George 

to  borrowe." 


Sc.  3.    p.  690. 

K.  Rica.  Long  kept  in  Bretagne  at  oat  mofker's  cost. 

It  has  been  already  stated  by  Dr.  Farmer  that 
the  mistake  here  of  mother  for  brother  must  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  the  book  vhich  Shak* 
^>eare  fblTowed,  viz.  Holinshed's  chromcte ;  but 
the  doctor  has  omitted  to  notice  that  in  tbe^r^^ 
edition  of  Holinshed  the  word  is  rightly  printed 
brother.  It  is  no  otherwise  worth  while  to  men- 
tion this  &ct,  than  that  it  points  out  the  particular 
edition  of  the  above  historian  which  Shakspeare 
used.  Nothing  can  be  more  judicious  nor  de- 
dave  than  Mr.  Malcme's  argument  for  retaining 
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the  bistoncal  errors  of  Shakspeare,  and  Mr.  Rtu 
son's  desire  of  changmg  the  text  does  not  corre- 
spond with  those  principles  of  accuracy  on  which 
he  laid  so  much  stress. 


Sc.  3.    p.  691. 

K.  Rich.  A  ■miUttop  &c. 

Tim  is  from  Holinshed,  "  To  begyn  with  the 
earle  of  Ricbmonde  capitayne  of  this  rdiellion, 
he  is  a  H^eUk  milksoppe"  &c. 
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ACT  I. 
Scene  1.     Page^l. 


~  but  this  t^-pToud  fellow 


(Whom /rom  the  Sow  ot  gfil  I  mxmt  not,  but 
From  siactrt  motions) 

X)r.  Johhsok  explains  sincere  motions  to  be 
honest  indignation;  and,  for  name  not,  would 
substitute  blame  jiot.  But  is  not  the  following 
the  plain  sense,  without  any  alteration  ?  "  this 
top-proud  fellow,  whom  t  call  so,  not  from  an 
excess  of  bittenMss,  but  from  a  genuine  impulse 
of  the  mind." 

Sc.  1.    p.  26. 
Buck.  I  am  the  thadow  of  poor  Buckingham, 

Whose  figure  even  this  instant  cloud  pati  on, 
3j  darfc'ning  my  clear  sun. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  on  some  occasions  to  com- 
prehend the   precise  meaning  of  Shakspeare's 
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metaphors,  which  are  often  careless  and  confused; 
and  of  this  portion  the  present  lines  are,  doubt- 
less, an  example.  We  have  here  a  doubl«  com- 
parison. Buckinghun  is  first  made  to  say  that 
he  is  but  a  shadow ;  in  other  terms,  a  dead  maiu 
He  then  adverts  to  the  sudden  cloud  of  misfor- 
tune that  ov^^helms  him,  and,  like  a  shadow, 
obscures  his  prosperity. 


Sc.3.    p.  42. 
Cbam.  Ii  it  poMtde  the  ffdU  of  France  rixmld  jaggb 
M<s  iata  mch  RtraDge  wofittria^ 

Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  is  much  too'fandfuL 
Mysteries  are  arts,  and  here  artificial  fashioni. 


ACT  II. 
Scenes.     Page 'J I. 
Nob.  m  veDtiue  one  heave  at  him. 
The  first  folio  reads  *'  I'll  venture  one }  have 
at  him/*  and  this,  except  as  to  the  punctuation, 
is  right.    Save  at  you  was  a  common  phrase ;  it 
is  used  by  Surrey  in  the  ensuing  act,  and  after- 
vaniB  by  Cromwell. 
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Sc.  2.   p.  73. 
Cam,  — ^~  which  so  gfiev'd  him,  [Doctor  Pace] 
That  he  ran  mad  and  died. 

This  is  from  Holinshed.  *'  Aboute  this  time 
the  king  received  into  hvor  doctor  Stephen  Gar- 
diner, whose  service  he  used  in  matters  of  great 
secrede  and  weighte,  admitting  him  in  the  room  , 
of  Doctor  Pace,  the  which  bdng  continually 
abrode  in  ambassade^  and  the  same  oftoitymes 
not  much  necessarie,  by  the  Cardinalles  appcnnt* 
ment,  at  length  he  toke  such  greefe  therwitb* 
that  he  f^l  out  of  his  right  wittes." 

Sc.  3.    p.  75, 
•  't  i«  a  luderauce  p°"E'"ff 


As  soul  and  body's  aeveritig. 

Of  the  parallel  passages  ah'eady  cited,  this  is 
not  the  least  so,  from  Measure  for  measure  j 

"  I'  ia  corporal  sufferance  keis  a  pang  da  gnat 

At  vhec  a  giant  dies. 


Sc.  4.     p.  98. 
{Ikey  rise  to  depart. 

Mr.  Ridley's  note  is  very  judiciously  introduced 
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to  get  rid  of  the  interpolated  stage  dlrecdon  in* 
serted  by  some  of  the  editors,  and  to  account  for 
the  king's  apostrophe  to  Cranmer.  He  might 
have  adduced  an  earlier  exemplification  of  his  re- 
mark from  the  ensuing  scene,  where  Norfolk 
asks,  when  Cranmer  returns  ?  The  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  attends  the  procpssion  to 
Bladtfiiars,  was  William  Warham. 


ACT  III. 
Scene  2.     Page  1 1 2. 
-  I  persuade  me,  from  bet 


'Will  iall  some  bleuing  to  this  land,  which  shall 
In  it  be  memoriz'd. 

This  is,  no  doubt,   a  compliment  to  queen 
Elizabeth.  

Sc.  2.    p.  126. 

SoR.  -■    i      I'll  Startle  you 

Worse  than  tbe  lacring  tidl,  when  the  brown  wench 
lay  kissing  in  your  arms,  lord  cardinal. 

Was  there  any  SkeltonicaV  tradition  to  this 
effect  in  Shakspeare's  time,  or  has  he  only  tak^Q 
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a  hint  ^m  one  of  the  articles  against  Wdaey, 
which  is  ctmcdred  in  the  following  tenos? 
**Al8o  the  said  Lord  Cardinall  did  call  bef(H%  him 
Sir  John  Stanly  knight  which  had  taken  a  hm 
by  CoTent  seal  of  the  Abbot  of  Cheats  and  after- 
wards by  his  power  and  might  contrary  to  right 
committed  the  said  Sir  John  Stanly  to  the  prison 
of  Fleet  by  the  space  of  a  year  unto  such  -rime 
as  he  compelled  the  said  Sir  John  to  release  his 
Covent  seal  to  one  Leghe  of  Adlington,  which 
married  one  Lark's  daughter,  which  woman  the 
taid  Lord  Cardinall  hepi^  and  had  with  her  two 
children^"  &c. 


Sc.2.    />.  127. 

SuR.  Pint,  that,  without  the  king's  autnt,  or  knowledg*. 
You  vrought  to  be  a  legate )  by  which  power 
You  maim'd  thejurisdiciioDof  all  biihopi. 

We  have  herein  substance  the  first  of  the  articles 
exhibited  by  the  lords  of  the  privy  council  and 
two  of  the  judges  against  Wolsey.  They  had 
been  unfaithfully  i^ecorded  in  some  of  our  his- 
tories, but  were  at  length  printed  by  Lord 
Coke  from  tke  origioals  in  his  fourth  Institute, 
chap.  8. 
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Sc.  2.    p.  127. 

Nox.  Hieiij  that,  in  aV  yoa  vrit  to  Room,  or  die 
To  ibreigD  prioce*,  Ega  tl  rtx  mmu 
Was  itiU  inicrib'd ;  in  vbich  70a  broagbt  tbe  kii^ 
To  be  jmx  WTvant. 

The  nature  of  this  supposed  offence  has  been 
apparendy  miecooceived  by  Shahspeare  and  others 
vbom  he  might  have  followed.  The  original 
aiticle  against  Wolsey,  states,  that  **  the  Lord 
CardiDall  of  his  presumptuous  mind,  in  divers 
and  many  of  his  letters  and  instructions  sent  out 
of  this  realme  to  outward  parts  had  joyned  himself 
with  your  Grace,  as  in  saying  and  writing,  7%e 
king  and  I  would  ye  should  do  thus.  The  king 
and  I  doe  give  unto  you  our  hearty  ihanhes. 
Whereby  it  is  apparent  that  he  used  himself  more 
like  a  fellow  to  your  Highnes,  then  like  a  sub- 
ject."  Wolsey's  crime  therefore  was  not  in  de- 
grading the  king  beneath  himself,  but  in  as* 
suming  a  degree  of  consequence  that  seemed  to 
place  him  on  a  level  with  his  sovereign.  The 
ofien^ve  language  when  put  into  Latin  would  be 
more  striking  and  apt  to  deceive ;  but  the  idiom 
of  tbe  language  required  the  above  arrangement 
of  the  words. 
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Sc.  2.    p.  128. 

Sur.  Then  (hat  witboat  the  knowlei^ 
~         Either  of  kiti{  or  council,  liriien  70a  went 
Ambuiador  to  the  emperor,  you  maJe  bold 
To  cany  into  Fland«n  the  great  moI. 
Sue.  Item,  you  sent  a  large  comminioD 

To  Gr^ory  de  Casialis,  to  condaile. 

Without  the  king's  will,  or  the  itste'i  allowance, 

A  league  betweea  hii  bighneu  and  Ferrara. 

Both  these  charges  seem  mcluded  in  the  third 
article.  "  Also  the  said  Lord  Cardinal!  being 
your  ambassador  in  France,  sent  a  commissioa 
to  Sir  Gregory  de  Cassalis  under  your  great  scale 
in  your  grace's  name  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
amity  with  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  without  any 
commandment  or  warrant  of  your  highnes,  nor 
your  said  highnesse  advertised  or  made  privy  to 
ihe  same." 


Sc.  2.    p.  129. 


SvF.  That  oat  of  mere  ambition  yon  hare  caui'd 

Your  holy  bat  to  be  stamp'd  on  the  fcing^  coio.  ■ 

An  absurd  and  frivolous  allegation  against 
the  unfortunate  Cardinal,  being  the  substance  of 
the  fortieth  article.    The  episcopal  privileges  of 
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CoilUQg  mc^ey  had  been  long  established,  and  were 
conceded  in  this  ragn  to  Bainbrigge  and  Lee  the 
{>red£ces8or  and  successor  of  Wolsey,  as  well  as 
to  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  Warham  and 
Cranmer.  But  the  great  offence  was  placing  the 
Cardinal'sbat  under  the  king's  arras, "  which  like 
deed/*  says  the  article,  '*  hath  not  been  seen  to 
be  done  by  any  subject  within  your  realm  before 
this  time."  tt  may  be  asked  how  could  it,  WoU 
sey  being  the  only  English  cardinal  to  whom  the 
privilege  of  striking  money  had  been  granted? 
Nor  could  tba%  be  any  substantial  reason  for  re* 
garding  the  cardinal 's  hat  as  more  oflfen^ve  than 
the  bishop's  mitre,  which  had  already  appeared  oa 
the  coins  of  Durham. 


Sc.  2.     p.  129* 

Sdf,  Lord  Cardinal,  the  king's  further  pleanm  it,— > 
Becaiue  all  thoie  dungs,  70a  bare  done  of  laU 
B7  yoor  power  legatine  vithin  this  kingdom, 
Fall  into  the  compau  of  a  pnojounire,—' 
Hut  tbetefore  locli  ■  writ  be  sued  »g^nit  yoa. 

The  poet  was  under  the  necesdty  of  introducing 
the /)r<rmuntr«  immetUately  after  the  aniclesj  but 
we  learn  from  Cavendish  that  **  Malster  Crom* 
(rdl  inveighed  agiunst  the  byll  of  articles  with 
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such  wittie  persua^ons  and  depe  reasons  that  the 
same  could  take  none  effect.  Then  were  his 
enemyes  comtrahied  to  indite  him  in  a  premu- 
HIRE,"  &c. 


Sc.  2.    p.  131. 
WoL.  And  when  he  falls,  he  liills  like  Ludftr, 
Manifestly  borrowed  from  that  fine  passage  In 
Isaiah,  xiv.  ver.  12 :     *'  How  art  thou  fallen 
from  heaven,  O  Lucifer  son  of  the  morning  !" 

Sc.  2.    p.  135. 

WoL.  And  sleep  in  duU  cold  marble. 

Mr.  Gray  seems  to  have  remembered  this 
line  in  his  elegy, — 

"  Or  fUX-ttty  sooth  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death." 


Sc.  2.     p.  137. 
WoL.  Had  I  but  senr'd  my  God  with  hfdf  the  zeal 
I  lerv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  that  "  this  sentence  wa« 
really  uttered  by  Wolsey."  -The  substance  of  it 
certainly  was.    The  words^  themselves  have  been 
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preserved  in  the  valuable  life  of  Wolsey  by 

George  Cavendish  his  gentleman  usher,  whi^h 

Sbakspeare  might  have  SmS* either  in  Stowe's>i^  /H^^^-r 

chronicle  or  in  manuscript;  for  several  cophs^***^^^^""-'-  -*''' 

are  still  remaining  that  were  transcribed  in  the  ^^  e.  ^-^  i^"-,' y  : 

reign  of  Elizabeth.     Mr.  Malone   has    already  A- »%^'*/-/ ■'■/''■  •/ 

taken  due  notice  of  their  very  sufterior  value,  and  fiy^<f,      "'  -    '  y 

of  the/jmissions  and  interpolations  in  the  printed  •^«?*'  -^  ^^y- 

editions.  In  the  latter,  the  work  has  been  abridged 

of  many  details  of  great  curiosity  with  respect  to 

the  manners  of  the  times.     A  new  and  correct 

edition  would  be  well  deserving  of  the  patronage 

of  an  enlightened  public.     The  real  words  ut- 

tered  by  Wolsey  were  these;  "  Yf  I  hadd  served 

God  as  diligently  as  I  have  done  the  kinge,  he 

wolde  not  have  geven  me  over  in  my   graye 

heares.'*^  X^w*^  ^^^  fA.»^>^*f.*.^-/.'i  ^^w-^t^r^j'^-' ■ 


ACT  V. 

Scenes.     Pog-e  193. 
&f^t).  —  and  hit  ibat  woman,  who  cry'd  out,  Claht ! 

It  ba^  been  observed,  in  illustration  of  this 
practice  of  crying  out  clubs,  that  it  was  usually 
adopted  in  any  quarrel  or  tumult  in  the  streets  ; 
but  it  remains  to  point  out  the  persons  that  were 
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so  called,  because  the  watchmen's  weapon  was 
the  bill.  Stowe  informs  us,  that  **  when  pren* 
tizes  and  journeymen  attended  upon  thdr  masters 
and  mistresses  in  the  night,  they  went  befOTe 
them  carrying  a  lanthome  and  candle  in  thdr 
hands,  and  a  great  long  club  on  their  necies." 
Annalesy  p.  104O,  edit.  1631.  The  frequency 
of  this  exclamation  in  nocturnal  quarrels  might  in 
process  of  time  adapt  the  expression  to  general 
occasion. 

Sc.  4.    p.  199. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  stage  exhibidon  of 
Elizabeth's  christening  should  be  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  curious  and  circumstantial  details 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  really  performed, 
to  be  found  in  Halle's  Chronicle^  and  copied 
from  him  by  Stowe  into  his  jinnales. 
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PROLOGUE. 

■■'  Priam's  Bix-gated  dly. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  Dr.  Farmer's  subsequent 
note,  it  might  have  beea  better  to  have  quoted 
Caxton's  translation  of  the  Recuyles  or  destruc- 
tion of  Troy  J  instead  of  Lydgate.  In  the  edition 
of  1607  of  the  former  work,  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, is  that  used  by  the  author  of  the  play,  the 
gates  of  Troy  are  thus  named ;  Dardan,  Tim- 
briOf  Helios,  Chelas,  Troyen,  jintenoridet. 
These  are  nearer  to  the  text  than  those  in  the 
other  quotation  from  Lydgate,  whose  work  the 
author  does  not  seem  to-have  consulted.  Should 
the  curious  reader  be  dearous  of  seemg  the  man- 
ner in  which  Troy  was  formerly  represented,  he 
may  be  gratified  by  an  inspection  of  it  in  its  full 
glory,  the  gates  inscribed  with  their  names,  and 
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fortified  with  portcullises,  in  the  edition  of  Jaques 
Milol's  Mjjslere  de  la  destruction  de  Troye, 
Lyon,  1544,  folio  ;  or  in  Raoul  le  Fevre's  ^- 
cueit  des  kysioifes  Troyennes,  Lyon,  15 10,  folio. 
This  was  also  a  favourite  subject  in  old  tapestry, 
a  very  fine  and  ancient  specimen  of  which  re- 
mained a  long  time  in  the  painted  chamber  that 
separates  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  till  it  was 
removed  during  the  repairs  of  Saint  Stephen's 
chapel  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers. A  copy  of  it  was  fortunately  taken  by  that 
ingenious  artist  Mr.  John  Carter,  draughtsman  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 


ACT  L 

Scene  1.     Page  22S. 
Tro.  Thou  lay'et  in  every  gash  that  love  bath  given  me. 
.  The  imfe  that  made  it. 

"When  poets  speak  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
love,  they  generally  make  the  instruinent  to  be  an 
arrow  ;  how  a  knife  came  here  to  be  introduced 
is  not  easy  to  account  for.  Is  it  posdble  that  our. 
author  has  transposed  the  old  saying  that  a  knife 
cuts  love  ? 
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Sc.  3.     p.  245. 
iJtST,  —-  and,  anoD,  behold 

Hie  strong  ribb'd  bark  through  liquid  mountains 

mt, 
Boun^og  between  the  two  moUt  elements, 
IJke  Pfrsais'  horje. 

Mr.  Steevens,  admittuig  the  curiodty  of  his 
colleague's  note  on  this  passage,  is  unwilling  to 
allow  that  its  design  to  prove  the  horse  of  Perseus 
a  ^p,  and  not  an  animal,  has  been  accomplished. 
The  learned  editor  observes,  that  "  Shakspeare 
would  not  have  contented  himself  with  merely 
comparing  one  ship  to  another  \"  and  that  "  un- 
allegorized  Pegasus  might  be  iairly  stiled  Perseus' 
horse,  because  the  heroism  of  Perseus  had  given 
him  existence."  That  one  thing  is  compared  to 
another  which  resembles  it,  can  surely  be  no 
solid  objection  to  the  justice  of  a  comparison  ( 
and  though  the  birth  of  the  unallegorized  Pegasus 
was  doubtless  the  result  of  Perseus's  bravery  in 
-conquering  Medusa,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  bb- 
jector  to  have  demonstrated  how  this  horse  of 
Perseus  had  **  bounded  between  two  moist  ele- 
ments," to  have  made  good  the  poet's  com- 
parison. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author 
of  the  simile  has  alluded  to  the  fact  concerning 
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the  ship  Pegasus  adduced  by  Mr.  Malone ;  and 
every  thing  leads  to  the  suppositioa  that  he  used 
the  (tulhority  of  Caxton's  Troy  book,  though, 
as  will  be  seen  presently,  that  was  not  the  most 
ancient  of  the  kind. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  well  justified  poetical  licence 
to  compare  a  ship  to  a  horse,  on  account  of  its 
speed.  In  the  translation  of  an  old  Celtic  ballad 
called  The  maid's  tragedy^  the  monarch  who 
pursues  the  fiying  damsel  is  sometimes  said  to 
traverse  the  waves  on  an  enchanted  steed  \ 
**  which,"  say  the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  '*  pro- 
bably arises  from  some  equivocal  expression  in 
the  original,  as  the  Scalds  term  a  ship  the  rider, 
and  sometimes  the  horse  of  the  ocean."  Edinb. 
review,  1805,  p.  439. 

Mr.  Malone  has  stated  in  the  beginning  of  his 
valuable  note,  that  **  we  no  where  hear  of  Fer- 
eeus's  horse }"  and  that  **  Pegasus  was  the  pro. 
perty  not  of  Perseus  but  of  Bellerophon."  This 
is  not  quite  accurate.  It  is  certain  that  Ovid  has 
not  mounted  Perseus  on  any  horse  in  his  combat 
with  the  monster  which  was  to  devour  Andro> 
meda ;  and  tho^fore  it  is  matter  of  wonder  that 
the  mythological  dictionary  of  Chompr^,  and 
parricularly  that  most  excellent  one  by  Lempriere, 
should  positively  affirm  thftt  he  has,    This  error 
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has  been -likewise  adopted  by  other  writers.    But 
though  clasac  authority  be  wanting  that  Perseus 
made  use  of  a  horse,  Boccaccio  in  his  Genealogia 
Deorumj   lib.  ziL  c.  25,  has  quoted  Lactantius 
as  saying,  that  when  Perseus  undertook  his  expe- 
didon  against  Gorgon,  at  the  instance  of  king 
Polydectus,  he  was  accompanied  by  the  vringed 
horse  P^asus,  but  not  that  he  used  him  in  de- 
livering Andromeda.    Boccacdo  adds  that  others 
w^e  of  opinion  that  he  had  a  ship  called  Pegasus. 
The  liberties  yiAdch  the  old  French  translators  c^ 
.    Ovid's  Metamorphoses  -have  taken,  and  their  in- 
Cerpoladons,  are  unaccountable.  Some  have  caused 
Peiseus at  the  instant  of  his  birth  to  bestridePegasus, 
and  travel  away  to  Helicon.  In  the  cuts  to  many 
of  the  eariy  editions  of  Ovid,  the  designers  have 
not  only  placed  him  on  Pegasus  in  the  advoiture 
with  Andromeda,  but  even  in  his  attack  upon 
Atlas.     These  facts  may  serve  to  account  for  the 
snultiplied  errors  of  artists,  who,  neglecting  to 
consult  proper  authorides,  have  trusted  to  the 
erroneous  exan^les  of  their  predecessors.  Achilles 
Tadus,  in  his  third  book  of  'i%e  loves  ofClitopkon 
and  Leucippe^  has  described  a  picture  of  Perseus 
ddivering  Andromeda,  in  which  he  is  made  to 
descend  by  means  of  wings  to  his  feet ;    and 
another  on  die  same  subject  is  spoken  of  by  Lu- 
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cian  in  his  description  of  a  house.    In  ndther  of 
these  is  there  any  mention  of  a  horse. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  1.  Page  276. 
Tbbb.  ^an  assmego  may  tutor  thee. 
Some  doubt  having  arisen  whether  an  assinego 
is  an  ass  or  an  ass-driver,  the  following  passages 
from  Ligon's /?w(ory  of  Barbadoes^  1673,  will 
serve  to  decide  the  question  in  fevour  of  theybur- 
legged  animal;  and  demonstrate  at  th€  same 
time  that  the  above  term  is  not  exclusively  applied 
to  a  male  ass,  as  Mr.  Ritson  had  supposed,  *<  We 
found  it  was  far  better  for  a  man  that  had  money, 
goods,  or  credit,  to  purchase  a  plantation  there 
ready  furnish 'd,  and  stockt  with  servants,  slaves, 
horses,  cattle,  assinigoes,  camels,  &c."  And 
again,  '*  And  though  I  found  at  Barbadoes  some 
who  had  musical  minds;  yet  I  found  others, 
whose  souls  were  so  fixt  upon,  and  sp  riveted  to 
the  earth,  and  the  profits  that  arise  out  of  it,  as 
their  souls  were  lifted  no  higher ;  and  those  men 
think,  and  have,  been  heard  to  say,  that  three 
whip-sawes  going  all  at  once  in  a  frame  or  pit,  U 
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Ae  best  and  sweetest  muack  that  can  enter  thdr 
ears  ;  and  to  bear  a  cow  of  their  own  low,  or 
an  assinigo  bray,  no  sound  can  please  them 
better,"  pp.  22,  107. 


Sc,  3.    p.  309. 
Ultss.  Tnase  turn  that  got  tbee,  she  that  gave  thee  snck. 
>  This  ungrammatical  line,  though  perhaps  the 
property  of  Shakspeare,  might  as  well  be  cor- 
rected. 

Sc.  3.    p.  309. 

Ulyss.  Let  Man  divide  eteniitj-jn  twain 
And  give  bim  half. 

How  Mars  was  to  accomplish  this,  the  meta- 
physicians must  decide.  The  idea  is  an  odd  com- 
pound of  grandeur  and  absurdity.  It  might  have 
turned  to  some  account  in  the  hands  of  the  in* 
genious  Edgworths. 


ACT  in. 

Scene  2.     Page  329. 
Cbes.  ■■  For  to  be  wise,  aod  love, 

'Exceeds  man's  might ;  that  dwells  with  godi  above. 
If  this  be  Shakspeare's,  he  got  it  from  Taver- 
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ner's  tnmslatioa  of  Publius  Syrus,  at  the  end  of 
Calonis  duticha,  155S,  ISmo^vhere  U  standa  thus, 
«  To  be  in  love  and  to  be  wyse  is  scarce  grwinted 
to  God.  It  is  not  one  man's  propertie  both  to 
love  and  also  to  be  of  a  sounde  mynde." 


Sc.  2.    p.  33S. 

pAK.  —  let  all  pitiibt  gaeri-ietwem  be  call'd  to  tbe 
world'!  end  aAet  mj  name^  call  tbm  all  Pa»- 
dan. 

Although  the  above  is,   no  doubt,  the  real 
etymology  of  the  word  pandar^  tbe  original  use 
'.  /;./-},  g/      of  it  does  not  rest  with  Shakspeare.    An  earlier 
«,  '    /.-^r^/^  instance  occurs  in  Gabriel  Harvey's  Piercers  su- 
■^  A.  -        'fSj.  P^^f^g^^'"^*  1593,  4to,  in  which   *' the  pan- 
dars  stew"  is  mentioned.    All  other  derivations 
must  be  rejected,  because  the  term  occurs  in  no 
language  but  our  own.    Nashe,  in  his  Have 
with  you  to  Saffron   Walden,  has  mo6t  extrava- 
gantly deduced  it  irom  Pandora ;  and  he  adds 
that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  fetches  it  from  Plautus. 
In  Sir  Philip's  Defence  of  poesiej  the  author, 
speaking   of  Terence's  Gnatho  and  Chauc^'s 
Ptmdar,  says,  "  we  ~how  use  thdr  names  to 
flignifie  thor  trades." 
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Sc.  3.    p.  338. 
-  Bat  this  Antenor 
s  mch  a  ivrat  in  their  af 


If  a  formei'  esplaAadon  should  be  thought  to 
stand  in  need  of  further  authority,  the  following . 
may  suffice. 

In  -^  treatise  between  troutk  and  information, 
by  W.  Comishe,  printed  among  the  vorks  of 
Skelton,  are  these  lines : 

"  A  harpe  geretli  HMmde  as  it  is  lette. 
The  harper  may  wrat  it  untunablye ; 
A  Iiaiper  with  Iiis  ti/rat  may  tune  tlie  harpe  wrong, 
Mystunyng  of  an  inatronwat  ibal  hurt  a  true  longe." 

The  same  instrument  was  used  for  tuning  othtf 
stringed  instruments,  as  appears  from  the  same 
poem: 

"  The  clarjooid  liatb  a  tnndy  kyode, 
Aa  tiie  wyre  it  vrrated  hye  and  lowe; 
So  it  tunytb  to  die  ^ayta  mynde. 
For  at  it  ii  urrated  to  must  it  nedes  shows. 
Any  inttnunent  mystunyd  tball  hurt  a  trew  song, 
YetUamenot  the  dancord  the  wreffcrdotlt  vrong." 


[*  Wilh  golden  strings  such  harmcnia 
Hia  harpe  fo  fw«et  did  wntft  > 
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That  he  reliev'd  his  phrenesie 
Whom  wicked  sprites  poieest." 

Archb.  Farker's  Psailer,  sign.  B.  1.  h. 

In  King  James's  edict  against  combats  &c., 
p.  45,  is  this  passage,  ''this  small  instrument 
the  tongue  bemg  kept  in  tune  by  the  wrest  of 
awe,"  &c. 

And  in  Swctnam's  jfrraignment  of  women, 
1615,  4to,  "They  are  always  tempering  their 
wits,  as  fidlers  do  their  strings,  who  wrest  them 
so  high,  that  many  times  they  stretch  them  be- 
yond time,  tune,  and  reason." 


ACT  IV. 
Scene  5.     Page  383. 


For  duEtish  spoiU  of  opportunity, 
Aod  daughieri  ofihe  game. 

This  expresMon  seems  borrowed  from  the 
maister  of  ike  game^  the'  ancient  title  of  the 
king's  game-keeper.  There  was  also  a  treatise 
on  himting,  so  called,  which  Shakspeare  had 
often  read  of,  or  might  perhaps  have  seen. 
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ACT  V. 
Scene  3.     Page  425. 
Tbo.  Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  la  yoa 
Wluch  better  fiu  a  /ton,  than  a  man. 

See  a  preceding  note  in  vol.  i.  p.  307,  908^ 

Sc.  9.    p.  444. 

Kbct.  I  am  anann'd ;  for^  this  vantage,  Greek. 

The  author  of  this  play,  in  his  account  of  the 
death  of  Hector,  has,  undoubtedly,  departed  from 
his  original;  and,  as  it  should  seem,  without 
necesdty.  Mr.  Steevens,  on  this  occa^on,  takes 
notice  of  Lydgale'a  vehement  reprehension  of 
Homer's  praise  of  Achilles,  and  of  his  gross  vio- 
lation of  the  characters  drawn  by  the  Grecian 
poet ;  but  he  has  censured  the  wrong  person. 
Lydgate  has  only  followed  his  predecessor  Guide 
of  Colonna,  whp,  (or  perhaps  the  original  writer 
Benoit  de  Saint  More,)  adopting  the  statement 
in  the  prologue  to  Dares  Phrygius,  appevs  to 
regard  the  latter  as  a  more  correct  and  veracious 
historian  than  Homer. 
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Sc.  9.    p.  4Sl. 

Fax.  Sotoe  gailed  goose  iffFifuAater-wotdi  hilt. 

If  Mr.  Mason  had  accidentally  consulted  the 
English  part  of  Littelton's  excellent  dictionary, 
he  would  not  have  doubted  that  **  any  symptom 
of  the  venereal  disease  was  called  a  'Winchester 
goose." 


ON  THE  STORY  OF  THIS  PLAT. 


Of  LolliuS}  the  supposed  inventor  of  this  story, 
it  will  become  every  one  to  speak  with  diffidence^ 
Until  something  decisive  relating  to  him  shall 
occur,  it  is  better  to  conclude  with  Mr.  Tyrwhitt, 
that  Chaucer  borrowed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
admirable  story  from  Boccaccio's  Ftulostrato} 
and  that  he  either  invented  the  rest  altogether, 
or  obtained  it  from  some  completer  copy  of  the 
Philostrato  than  that  which  we  now  possess, 
What  Dryden  has  said  of  Lollius  is  entirely  de- 
stitute of  proof,  and  appears  to  be  nothing  more 
than  an  inference  from  yChaucer's  own  ex> 
presstont. 
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tt  would  be  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to 
ascertain,  mth  any  sort  of  precision,  when  and 
in  what  manner  the  story  of  Troilus  and  Cressida 
first  made  its  appearance.  Whethfr  the  author 
of  the  Fhilostrato  was  the  first  who  detailed  it  so 
minutely  as  it  is  there  found,  remains  to  be  de- 
cided  }  but  it  is  certain  that  so  much  of  it  as  re- 
lates to  the  departure  of  Cressida  fi'om  Troy,  and 
her  subsequent  amour  with  Diomed,  did  exist 
long  before  the  time  of  Boccaccio.  The  work 
in  which  it  is  most  known  at  present  is  the  TVoy 
^ooA  of  Guido  of  Colonna,  composed  in  1287i 
and,  as  he  stales^  from  Dares  Phrygius,  and 
Dictys  Cretensis,  neither  of  whom  mentions  the 
name  of  Cresdda.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  as  it  has  even- 
'tually  proved,  had,  with  bis  usual  penetration  and 
critical  acuteness,  suspected  that  Guido's  Dares 
was  in  reality  an  old  Norman  French  poet  named 
Benoit  de  Saint  More,  who  wrote  in  the  reign 
of  our  Henry  the  Second,  and  who  himself  made 
use  of  Dares.  This  work  seems  to  be  the  ear- 
liest authority  now  remaining.  The  task  which 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  had  declined,  has  on  this  occasion 
been  submitted  to ;  and  the  comparison  has 
shown  ihat.Guido,  whose  performance  had  long 
been  regarded  as  ori^nal,  has  only  translated  the 
Norman  writer  into  Latin.    It  is  most  probable 

VOL.  II.  F 
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that  he  fbimd  Benoit's  work  when  he  came  into 
England,  as  he  is  recorded  to  hare  done  ;  and 
that  pursuing  a  practice  too  prevalent  in  the  ipid* 
die  ages,  he  dishonestly  suppressed  the  mention 
of  his  real  original.  What  has  been  advanced 
by  Mr.  Warton  and  some  other  writers  respecdng 
an  old  French  romance  under  the  name  of  Trcslus 
and  Cressida  will  not  carry  the  story  a  moment 
higher  \  because  this  French  romance  is  in  l^t 
nothing  more  than  a  much  later  performance, 
about  the  year  1400,  compiled  by  Pierre  de 
Beauvau  from  the  Philostrato  itself.  This  has 
been  strangely  confounded  with  several  other 
French  works  on  the  Troy  story  related  with 
great  variety  of  circumstance,  all  or  most  of 
which  wa^  modelled  on  that  of  Guido  of  Co- 
lonna  or  his  original ;  siting,  as  they  had  done,  - 
the  supposititious  histories  of  Dictys  and  Dares. 
It  is  worth  while  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of 
mentioning,  for  the  first  time,  that  there  is  a 
prose  French  version  of  Benoit's  metrical  ro- 
mance ;  but  when  made,  or  by  whom,  does  not 
appear  in  a  MS.  of  it  transcribed  at  Verona  in 
1320. 

Lydgate  professedly  followed  Guido  of  Co- 
lonna,  occasionally  making  use  of  and  citing 
other  authorities.    In  a  short  time  aft^wards 
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Saoni  It  FevTt  compiled  from  various  materials 
\6»  Recueil  des  hhloires  de  7Voy«,  which  was 
translated  into  English  and  published  by  Caxtoo; 
but  nekher  of  these  authors  has  ghren  more  of 
the  story  of  Troitus  sad  Cresada  than  any  of  the 
other  romaaces'  od-  the  irar  of  Troy ;  Lydgatc 
contenting  himself  \nth  reierring  to  Chaucer. 
Of  Saml  le  FevTei  work,  often  printed^  thert 
is  a  fine  MS.  ia  the  British  muGeom,  BibU 
Reg.  17^  E.  II.,  under  the  title  of  fjermlesy  that 
mast  hare  bet<»ged  to  Edward  the  Fourth^ 
in  which  Raoul's  name  is  entirely  and  unac> 
couma^  saj^ressed.  The  above  may  serve  as 
a  sli^  dttitch  of  the  romances  an  the  history  of 
ib«  wars  of  Troy ;  to  describe  tfaem  alt  partlco* 
b>ty  would  fU  a  volume. 

It  remains  to  inquire  concerning  tfas  materials 
that  were  usaI  ia  the  conatructioo  of  this  play. 
Mr.  Steevens  informs  as  that  Shakapeare  received 
the  greatest  part  of  them  from  the  Troy  look  of 
Zofdgate.  It  is  presumed  that  the  learned  cotomea- 
tator  would  have  beea  nearer  the  fact  bad  he  sub- 
stituted the  Troy  book  or  recuayl  translated  by 
Caxton  from  Raoul  It  Fevre ;  which,  together 
with  a  translation  of  Homer,  supplied  the  inci- 
dents of  the  Trojan  war.  Lydgate's  work  was 
becoming  obsolete,  whilst  the  other  was  at  this 
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time  in  the  prime  of  its  vigour.  From  its  Sitt 
publication  to  the  year  1619,  it  had  passed 
through  six  editions,  and  cootinued  to  be  popular 
even  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  Mr.  Steevens  is 
still  less  accurate  in  stating  Le  Fevre't  work  to 
be  a  translation  from  GuiJo  of  Colonna  ;  for  itis 
only  in  the  latter  part  that  be  has  made  any  use 
of  him.  Tet  Guido  actually  had  a  French  trans* 
lator  before  the  time  of  Raoul ;  vhicb  transIatioD, 
though  nerer  printed,  is  remaining  in  M9.  under 
the.  whimsical  title  of  "  La  vie  de  la  piteuse  de- 
struction de  la  noble  et  supelladve  cit£  de  Troye 
le  grant.  Translat^e  en  Francois  Ian  mccclxxx;" 
and  at  the  end  it  is  called  **  Listoire  tres  plaisant 
de  la  destruction  de  Troye  la  grant."  Such  part 
of  our  play  as  relates  to  the  loves  of  Troilus  and 
Cresdda  was  most  probably  taken  from  Chaucer, 
as  no  other  work,  accessible  to  Shakspeare,  could 
have  supplied  him  with  what  was  necessary. 
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ACT  I. 
Scene  1.     Page  4Sl. 
Eatn  AniiAiiTU*. 
"See  this  character  of  a  cynic  finely  drawn  by 
Lucian  in  his  Auction  of  Ike  philosophers  j  and 
how  well  Shakspeare  has  copied  it,"  says  Dr. 
Warbuiton;  who  took  it  for  granted  that  our 
author  could  read  Lucian  out  of  English.    Un- 
til this  can  be  proved,  or  that  any  English  trans- 
lation of  the  above  piece  existed  in  Shak^>eare's 
time,  we  are  at  Liberty  to  doubt  how  iar  Ape- 
mantus  is  a  copy  from  Ipucian,  or  rather  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  a  highly  finished  portrait  after  ^ 
very  slight  sketch  by  Plutarch. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  3.     Page  587, 
Tim-  She,  [ber]  whom  tbespital-faouieandukeroaiBoraa 
Would  cast  the  gon;e  at,  thli  embalms  and  spices 
Tp  the  jipril  day  agaia. 

It  had  been  better  to  have  withdrawn  Dr.  Johih 
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80D*s  note,  for  he  has  endrely  nusconcared  the 
meaning  of  this  part  of  T1moD*s  speech.  He  has 
mistaken  the  person  who  was  to  be  embalmed  to 
the  jlpril  day  agairit  and  supposed,  without 
reason,  that  the  wedding  day  is  here  called  ^prit 
or  foolt  day.  Mr.  Tollett  has  already  corrected 
the  first  of  these  errors,  and  properly  expluned 
the  jiprii  day  to  mean  the  frethness  of  youth. 
See  a  description  of  April  from  an  old  calend&r 
in  vol.  L  p.  73.  The  word  day  In  this  instance 
is  equivalent  with  time. 


Sc.  S.    p.  393. 
Tim.  To  the  tab-fatt  aad  tbe  tSet. 

What  this  diet  was  may  be  seen  at  large  in 

Dr.  BuUdn's  Bulwarke  of  defence,  fo.  57  b.  and 

/       '     /    f  M*  his  Sooke  of  campovsidei,  fo,  42,  43. 

*"    ' 'V'^'Ti'' J**^^/ In  a  former  note  a  conclusion  was  too  hastily 

*'t*^  /     ^7!fl^~^rawn  concerning  the  origin  of  Cornelius's  tub. 

y  T       V  .y™[]Mt  was  stated  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  hero 

S,  ^).L,lfM0f''-"^  Bandnlph'n  plf»agint   comedy  of   Comelianum 

,  %  iitfj  Mt./t^^doUum  ;  but  tbe  term  is  much  older,  being  mea< 

■  i UffU-t'-'"-     tioned  in  Lodge's    Wit's    miserie^    1599,   4to, 

sig.  F  iiij  b.    Its  origin  therefore  remains  in  a 

state  of  uncertainty ;  for  what  Davenant  has  left 

-   us  in  his  Ptatonick  lover,  can  only  be  Regarded 

ae  a  piece  of  {Peasantry. 
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ScioLT.  At  for  Diqgena  that  &it^  much,  and  took  hit 
bat»[ation  in  a  hd>,  to  make  die  world  believe 
be  lov'd  a  strict  and  Kvere  life,  he  took  the 
diet,  sir,  and  in  that  vet;  tub  iwet  for  the 
f  roich  disease. 

Fk«».  And  some  onleanied  apothecary  sioce,  bus- 
taktag  '■  muite,  call'd  it  OtneSta  tuB.  j. 

There  is  yet  another  passage  which  may  be 
voTth  inserting,  as  it  throws  a  gleam  of  tight  on 
this  obscure  term.  It  is  from  Tfte  law  of  drink-' 
ingi  1617,  12mo,  p.  55.  "  Like  ivie  they  cling 
close  about  Correeiius'  buike^  till  sleepe  surprize 
them,  obfivion  divide  them,  and  brave-Cornelius 
guide  diem  to  his  tub." 


Sc.  3.    p.  634. 
!TiH.  Tbe  lea  '■  a  thief,  vi^ose  liqaid  surge  reaotres 
The  moon  into  Ndt  tean. 
Some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the  course  of  the 
notes  on  this  passa^  to  account  for  the  manner 
in  which  Uie  sea  could  despcnl  the  moon  of  its 
moastnre  and  change  it  into  saline  tears.    It  has 
been  jadidouslf  remarked  by  one  of  the  com- 
mentators, that  we  are  not  to  attend  on  these  oc- 
casions merely  to  philosophical  truth,  but  to  con- 
dder  what  might  have  been  the  received  or  vbl- 
gar  notions  of  the  time :  yet  no  example  of  such 
notitms  applicable  to  die  present  occasion  has 
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been  produced.  The  follomng  may  periiaps 
serve  to  supply  this  defect,  and  to  establish  at  the 
same  tiine  the  genuineness  of  the  text :  "  TTie 
moone  gatho-etb  deawe  in  the  aire,  for  she  print- 
eth  the  vertue  of  hir  moysture  in  the  aire,  and 
chaungeth  the  ayre  in  a  manner  that  is  unseene, 
and  breedeth  and  gendereth  deawe  in  the  utter 
part  thereof."  BartholomaEus  i)e  propriet.  ret 
ruitif  lib.  Tiii.  c.  29. 


ACT  V. 

Scale  5.  Page  658. 
Alcis.  Here  Uei  a  wretched  cone  &c 
There  is  z  fourth  epitaph  on  Timon,  which  i^ 
scarcely  worth  mentioning,  but  as  it  perhaps 
completes  the  list,  and  might  even,-  as  well  as 
that  in  Kendal  and  Painter,  have  suggested  the 
slight  alteration  made  by  Shakspeare.  It  is  in 
Fettie's  translation  of  Guazzo's  Civile  conversa^ 
tioTif  1586,  4to,  fo.  5,  as  follows  ; 

*'  Hexe  doe  I  lie,  ne  am  tbe  tataa 
I  heretofore  win  wont  to  beej 
Tbon  reader  never  a^  1117  name, 
A  tcrelcW  end  G94 1^  to  Ibee,'.' 
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rut  FOOL. 


The  fool  in  this  play  is  a  very  obscure  and 
tndgnificant  character.  Dr.  Johnson's  conjec- 
ture that  he  belongs  to  one  of  Alcibtades's  mis- 
tresses is  extremely  probable.  Many  aodoit  prints 
conduce  to  show  that  women  of  this  description 
were  attended  by  buffoons;  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  suppodng,  partly  irom  the  same  kind 
of  evidoice,  lliat  in  most  brothels  such  characters  < 
were  maintained  to  amuse  the  guests  by  their 
broad  jokes  and  seasonable  antics.  In  Measure 
for  measure  we  have*  such  a  person,  who  is  also 
a  tap^r ;  and  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  Act  i. 
Sc.  I,  we  hear  of  a  strumpet's  fooL 

The  dress,  in  the  present  iastance,  should  be 
a  party-coloured  garment,  with  a  hood  and  asses* 
ears,  and  a  cock's  comb.  He  might  also  carry 
%  tauble. 
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ACTL 

Scene  1.     Page  12. 

Mbw.  Xmn  to  the  courts  the  betrt, — to  t&e  ml  o'  (ha 

brain. 

M  R.  Malone  has  most  ingeniously  shown  that 
the  heart  here  aigiufies  the  seat  of  the  braWf 
that  is,  of  the  understanding ;  and  diia  is  cois 
fbrmable  to  the  old  philosophy.  Thus  our  En- 
glish Pliny,  Bartholomew  Glanville,  lofonns  us, 
from  Aristotle,  that  the  substance  of  the  brain 
b«ng  cold,  it  is  placed  beforfe  the  well  of  heat, 
which  is,  the  heart ;  and  that  small  vems  proceed 
from  the  heart,  of  which  is  made  a  marvellous 
caul  wherein  the  brain  is  wrapped.  De  propr. 
rerum^  lib.  v.  c.  S.  On  this  ground,  the  heart 
has  been  very  appositely  made  the  seat  of  reason ; 
and  accordingly  in  another  place,  Glanville  tells  us 
that  in  the  heart  is  **  all  business  and  knowing." 
If  the  above  able  commentator  be  right  in  his 
chronology  of  this  play,  and  there  appears  to  be 
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DO  reason  for  doub'ing  that  he  is  so,  the  pre* 
aeni  lines  must  have  been  imitated  by  a  con- 
tempoarary  vriter  of  great  ability  and  poetical 
talents,  though  undeservecUy  obscure.  This  is 
W.  Farkes,  who  calls  himself  a  student  of  Bar- 
nard's inn.  In  bis  woric  entitled  The  curtaiae- 
drawer  of  the  worlds  I6I2,  4to,  he  has  two  pas- 
sages which  bear  so  strong  a  resemblance,  that  a 
mere  coincidence  of  thought  is  entirely  out  of  the 
^aestion.Thi8isthefirst,inp.  6.  "Ifany  vice  arise 
from  the  courts  as  from  the  head,  it  immediately 
discends  to  the  dttie,  as  the  heart,  from  thence 
drawes  downe  to  the  country,  as  the  heele  :  and 
80  13u  an  endlesae  issue  or  theame,  runs  through 
the  whole  land."  The  other  is  in  p.  13.  "  For 
-  whereas  that  member  was  ordained  for  a  light 
and  window,  and  as  a  true  interpreter  to  e^qnresse 
and  expound  the  consultations,  and  councele, 
and  purpoees  of  that  bidden  dumbe  and  secret 
prtvy-councellour  that  sits  within  the  throrte  and 
breast  and  bosome  of  every  living  man,  it  many 
times  .doth  belye,  and  forge,  and  flatter,  and 
^>eaks  then  most  bire  when  die  deepest  deceit 
and  treachery  is  intended :  not  the  foot,  nor  the 
finger,  nor  the  whole  hand :  no  not  the  whole 
body,  nor  all  the  meod^ers  thereof,  either  seve- 
zally,  by  diemaelyes,  or  jc^dy  together  (this  one 
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onely  excepted)  that  doth  so  stretch,  and  diav, 
and  finger,  and  fold  and  unfold  this  cuitatne  or 
canopy  to  the  daily  use  and  deceit  of  hselfe  and 
others,  as  it  alone  doth." 

It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  none  of,  Shsk- 
speare's  commentators  should  have  noticed  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  he  has  diver^fied  and 
expanded  the  well  known  apologue  of  the  belly 
and  the  members^  the  origin  of  which  it  may  be 
neither  unentertaining  nor  unprofitable  to  investi- 
gate, as  well  as  the  tnanner  in  which  it  has  been 
used,  apd  by  whom. 

The  compodtion  has  been  generally  ascribed 
to  Menenius  Agrippa ;  but  as  it  occurs  in  a  very 
ancient  collection  of  JEsopian  fables,  there  may 
be  as  much  reason  for  supposing  it  the  invention 
of  JEsop  as  there  is  for  making  him  the  parent  of 
many  others.  The  first  person  who  has  introduced 
Menenius  as  reciting  this  fable  is  Dionysus  of 
Halicamassus,  book  6.  Then  follow  Livy,  lib.  2 } 
Plutarch,  in  the  |ife  of  Coriolanus ;  Florus,  lib.  I. 
cap.  33 ;  each  of  whom  gives  it  in  his  own  maiu 
ner.  During  the  middle  ages  there'  appeared  a 
collection  of  Latin  fables  in  hexameter  verse,  that 
has  agitated  the  opinions  of  the  learned  to  little 
purpose  in  thdr  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  real 
name  of  the  comjnler  or  versifier.    He  has  been 
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Called  Romulus,  Acdus  and  Salo.  Nor  is  the 
dme  when  he  lived  at  all  known.  These  fables 
are  somedmes  called  arumymous,  and  have  been 
published  in  various  forms.  An  excellent  edition 
by  Nilant  appeared  in  1709,  12mo.  Many  of 
them  were  translated  mto  French  verse  in  the 
eleventh  century  by  a  French  lady  who  calls  her- 
self Marie  de  France^  in  which  form  they  have 
been  happily  preserved  with  many  others  ex- 
tremely  curious  composed  by  the  same  ingenious 
person,  on  whose  life  and  writings  a  most  valuable 
memoir  has  been  communicated  to  the  Sodety 
of  Antiquaries,  by  the  author's  truly  learned  and 
amiable  friend  the  Abb^  Gervase  de  la  Rue,  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  the  univer^ty  of  Caen.  William 
Herman  of  Gouda,  in  Holland,  reduced  them  into 
Latin  prose  about  the  year  1500,  omitting  some, 
and  adding  others.  The  works  of  Romulus  and 
Herman  of  Gouda,  have  been  published  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms  and  languages,  and  con- 
stimte  the  set  of  ^sopian  fables  which  commences 
with  that  of  the  cock  and  the  precious  stone; 
in  all  which  the  apologue  of  the  belly  and  the 
members  is  to  be  fouijd,  and  ^metimes  with  con- 
siderable variation.  What  Camden  has  given  is 
from  John  of  Salisbury,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second,  and  professes  to  have  received  it 
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from  Pope  Hadrian  IV.  See  his  Pohferatican, 
me  de  rmgis  cuna/ium,  1.  vi  c.  24.  Cam> 
den  has  oimtted  the  latter  pan ;  and  the  karncd 
leader  will  do  well  to  Qooeah  liie  cniginal,  where 
he  will  find  stnne  verses  by  Q.  Serenus  Sammo- 
aicos,  a  phyradan  in  the  jdga  of  CaracalU,  tbM 
allude  to  the  iable.  John  of  Salisbtny  has  him- 
idf  composed  two  hundred  Latin  lines  De  men** 
bris  conspirantilms,  which  are  in  ^ejirst  edittpn 
of  his  Polycraticon  ptinted  at  Brussels,  withooc 
dat^  about  1470.  These  were  rei»inted  \ff  An< 
dreas  Rlvinus  at  Ldpsic,  1655,  8vo ;  and  likewise 
at  the  end  of  the  £ourtb  volame  of  Fabridus's  Bib' 
Uotheca  media  et  infimte  tetatisy  Hanibtii;g,  1 7S5, 
8vo.  They  are,  mofit  probably,  the  tines  which  are 
called  in  Sinner's  catalogae  of  the  M55.  at  Berne, 
'*  Carmen  Ovidti  de  altercadone  ventris  ec  ar- 
tuum,"  ToL  iii.  p.  1 1 6.  Nor  was  this  fable  un- 
known in  the  Eastern  world.  Syndpas,  a  Persian 
fabidi^,  has  placed  it  m.  his  work,  pat^shed,  for 
tfae  first  time,  irnn  a  MS.  at  Moscow,  by  Mat- 
thsEus.  Lips.  1781,  8vo.  Lafontalne  has  related 
it  in  his  own  inimitaUe  manner ;  and,  lastly,  tfae 
editor  of  BaskerriUe  and  Dodsley's  .Msop  has 
givm  it  m  a  dyle  not  inferior  pertupt  to  that  of 
ttoy  of  his  predecessor. 
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Sc.  4.  p.  35. 

Max.  All  thecoDtaguui  of  the  soutk  light  an  joa. 
See  the  note  on  Caliban's  similar  wish, 
4.(nttk-tiest  blow  on  you,"  in  vol.  i.  p.  3. 


Acxn. 

Scene  1.     Page  77- 

Bbc.  Tbenapleu  veatoKofhuaiili^. 

"The  players  read  the  Naples,**  sayi  Mr. 
Steevens ;  but  the  players  are  right,  and  the  fault 
was  with  the  prbtef  in  giving  the  word  with  a 
capital  letter.  The  termmatioa  less  in  old  books 
is  very  frequ^ly  spelled  with  a  single  j ;  so  that 
Mr.  Rowe's  change  scarcely  deaerrcs  the  taiufi 
f>f  d  correction. 


ACT  IV. 
Sc.  1.     Page  159. 
Co*.  I  ihall  be  ]ov;d  when  I  am  lack'd. 

Thus  CtBsajt  in  ArUot^  tmd  Cleopatra^  Act  i. 
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Sc.  4,  *'  And  the  ebb'd  man  comes  dearM  by 
bang  iack'd."  We  have  sdll  preserved  this  pro- 
verbial saying  in  another  form.  Mother  Cole 
says,  *'  when  people  are  miss'd,  then  they  ate 
mourn 'd."  It  is,  in  feet,  Horace's  "extinctus 
amabitur  idem." 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  2.     Page  254. 
Cti,  Now  ii  it  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough. 

Xhis  jingle  of  words  is  deserving  of  notice  on 
no  other  account  than  as  it  shows  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  Rome  in  Shakspeare's  time. 


Sc.  3.    p.  266. 
C&i,  Why  oM  men  foolt,  and  childrea  calcukte. 

In  this  manner  has  the  former  punctuation  of 
the  line,  which  had  a  comma  after  men,  been 
'  disturbed  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  W.  Blackstone, 
and  thereby  rendered  extremely  uncouth  if  not 
unintelligible.  He  observes  that  there  is  no  pro- 
digy in  old  men's  calculating  from  their  past  ex- 
perience }  but  the  poet  means  old  dotards  in  a 
second  state  of  childhood.  With  the  supposed 
power  of  divination  in  fools,  few  are  unacquaint* 
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ed.    He  that  happens  to  be  so  may  consult  the 
popular  history  of  NIzon,  the  Cheshire  prophet. 


ACTU. 
■Scene  2.    Page  299. 

Cal.  Vfhem  beggan  die,  there  arc  no  comet;  leen  ; 

The  beaTciu  thenuelfet  bbse  forth  the  death  <^ 
princea. 

This  might  have  been  suggested  by  what  Sue- 
tonius has  related  of  the  blazing  star  which  ap- 
peared for  seven  days  together,  duting  the  celebra- 
tion  of  games  instituted  by  Augustus  in  honour 
of  Julius.  The  common  people  believed  that  this 
comet  indicated  his  reception  among  the  gods ; 
and  not  only  his  statues  were  accordingly  or- 
namented with  its  figure,  but  medals  Were  struck 
on  which  it  was  represented.  One  of  these, 
struck  by  Augustus,  is  here  exhibited. 
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VHnj  iriateB  that  a  comet  appeared  befan  die 
death  of  Claudius,  lib.  il  c  25 ;  and  Ge&ey  of 
Monmouth  ipeaks  of  one  dtat  preceded  the 
death  of  Aurelius  Ambrosius ;  but  the  comets 
vould  have  appeared  though  the  men  had  not 
died,  and  the  men  would  .not  have  lived  longer 
had  the  comets  never  been  seen. 


Sc.  2.    p.  300. 
Sei.  Plucking  tha  eotiaili  rfao  trf&rii^  SmA 

Thej  coald  not  find  a  Iieart  within  Ae  baait. 
C«i.  Tbo  god*  do  tbia  io  shanie  of  cowardice ; 
Cnar  ibould  be  a  beait  witbont  ■  bear^ 
If  he  shonld  itay  at  borne  to  ixj,  fye  tear. 
Dr.  Johnson  remaikt  on  this  occasion,  that 
*'theandente  did  not  place  courage  in  the  heart." 
He  bad  forgotten  his  classics  strangely. 
"  Nunc  aniims  opo*,  ^Enea,  aaac  ptdore^fimo," 

jEa.n.26l. 


-  Jufcoea,  Jvrttttima  fhutn 


Peclora- 
"  — ^Teucrfim  mtnantnr bur&t tarda"     JBk. 

" ■   ■  '      excote,  dicent, 

Gfrde  metum  '    ■"  OiH,  MHamAib. 

"  CordapmaU  coDiitumj  mibi  ineng  ioterriu  maniit" 
CMd.  Mttam.  lib.  xv.  914. 
o2 
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Orid.  E^l.  sir.  10. 
"  NMcdo  qiuB  pmridtoK  frigon  peetus  babeot" 

Ond.  ^put.  six.  193. 


ACTm. 
Scene  I.     Page  329. 

-  for  aune  e^w. 


Seeiog  thote  beada  of  loriow  rtand  in  thisej 
Bc^tntomtei. 

We  have  a  smilar  expresaon  in  Tfie  tempest^ 
Act  T.  Sc.  1.,  where  Frospero  says, 

"  Holy  Oooub),  honoonble  man, 
BGne  (TCi  erco  ncMUe  to  the  diew  of  thine, 
FaO  feOairij  dro^" 
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ACT  L 

Scene].    Page  410. 

Art.  Let  Bnne  ia  liber  melt !  ani  the  wide  arch 
Of  tbe  ratgd  em^ie  ftU !  Here  U  mj  apace. 

As  range  signifies  compassy  extent,  so  the  verb 
seems  to  be  used,  rather  licentiously,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  in  the  sense  of  spread,  extended. 
It  may  be  doubted,  at  least,  whether  there  be 
any  allusion  to  a  triumphal  arch,  as  Dr.  Waifou'r- 
ton  supposed,  or  even  of  a  iabric  standmg  on 
jnllais,  -accorjding  to  Dr.  Johnson.  The  wide 
arch  may  r^er  to  the  vast  concave  of  the  Roman 
world,  its  wide  domains  covered  by  the  arch  of 
keavetiy  which  has  been  beautifully  styled  by 
some  orientd  writer  "  the  star-built  arch  of  bea< 
Ten.*'  See  7%e  tales  of  Inattdla  by  Dow, 
vol  L  p.  78. 
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Sc.  3.    p.  440. 
Clbo.  O  my  oUtrioQ  is  a  yctj  iiBioaj 
And  Xataall  fta^foUeo. 

She  compares  her  memory  to  Antony,  and 
says  sheis  treacberouety  abandoned  and  neglected 
by  both.  Mr.  Steeveos's  explanation  of  the  first 
line  is  satisfactory;  but  one  cannot  well  agree 
with  him  or  Mason,  that  "  I  am  all  forgotten" 
can  possibly  mean,  "  I  £»^  myself,  or  every 


Acrn. 

Scene  4.     Page  490. 

—  and  lui  qnoilf 


Erer  beat  mine,  inhoop'd  tt  oddi. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  quail-fightbg  was 
I>ractised  in  Shakspeare's  time,  though  Dr.  Far- 
mer appears  to  have  thought  so ;  but  when  our 
poet  speaks  of  thdr  bang  inkoop'd,  he  m^ht 
8iq>p06e  that  Casar's  or  Antony's  quails,  which 
he  found  in  Plutarch,  wore  trained  to  battle  like 
game  cocks  in  a  ring  or  circle.  Hamner  plan* 
sibly  reads  incoop'd,  but  no  change  is  necessary. 
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Quflil  combos  were  well  known  among  the  J'  x^^.^^  ^. . 
BncieDts,  and  espedally  at  Athens.  Julius  Pollux    ^^  /.m^-^/T 
relates  that  a  circle  was  made  in  which  the  birds    /^s  ^^■■*--^-— 
WMe  placed,  and  he  whose  quail  was  driven  out 
K&  this  circle  lost  the  stake,  which  was  sometimes 
money>  aiul  occasioually  the  quails  themselves. 
Another  practice  was  to  produce  one  of  these 
tHrdsj  wtuch  being  first  smitten  or  filliped  with 
the  middle  finger,  a  feather  was  then  plucked 
finm  its  head :  if  the  quail  bore  this  operadon 
without  fiinchmg,  his  master  gained  the  stake, 
but  lost  it  if  he  ran  awajr.    The  Chinese  have 
been  always  extremely  fond  of  quail<fighting,  as 
qipeais  from  most  of  tfaeattounts  of  that  people,  . 

and  particularly  in  Mr.  Bell's  excellent  relation  y    .i^^y^-- 
■   of  his  ttavebto  China,  where  the  reader  will  find  ^1' "J  7/^'"""' 
much  ctuious  maner  rai  the  subject.    See  vol.  L  /  - 
p.  424,  e^t.  in  8vo.   We  are  told  by  Mr.  Mars- 
den  that  the.  Sumatians  likewise  use  these  birds 
ib  the  manner  of  game  cocks.     The  annexed 
copy  from  an  elegant  Chinese  miniature  painting 
represents  some  ladies  engaged  at  this  amusement, 

Sc.  5.     /P.  493.  f.^yc.»^^*^'-- 

Cbas,  ""^  ■■■  T was merty,  wheti 

T«iW^K*4M>7a«rsrf^}  wbcoyourAvrt 
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Did  bang  a  ult-fiih  m  bis  book,  wbicb  be 
With  fervency  drew  op. 

11)18  incident,  which,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  al- 
ready remarked,  was  borrowed  from  Plutarch, 
probably  suggested  a  story  related  by  Nashe, 
J*  of  a  scboller  in  Cambridge,  that  standing  an- 
gling on  the  towne  bridge  there,  as  die  country 
people  on  the  market  day  passed  by,  secretly 
bayted  his  hooke  wyth  a  red  herring  wyth  a  betl 
about  the  aecke,  and  so  conveying  it  into  the 
water  that  no  man  percaved  it,  all  on  the  sodayn, 
when  he  bad  a  competait  throng  gathered  about 
hym,  up  he  twicht  it  agayne,.  and  layd  it  op>enly 
before  them,  whereat  the  gaping  nirall  fooles^ 
driven  into  no  lesse  admiration  than  the  common 
people  about  London  some  few  yeares  ance  were 
at  the  buj^ling  of  Moore^tch,  sware  by  thdr 
christendomes  that  as  many  dayes  and  yeeres  as 
they  had  lived,  they  never  saw  such  a  myrade  d  ■ 
a  red  herring  taken  in  the  fresh  water  before.** 
Lenlenstuffbf  or  praise  ofthered  herring,  1599» 
4tD,  p.  60.  But  Cleopatra's  trick  was  of  a  diffe* 
rent  nature.  Antony  had  fished  unsuccessfully 
in  her  pres^ce,  and  she  had  laughed  at  him. 
The  next  time  therefore  he  directed  the  boatman 
to  dive  under  the  water  and  attach  a  fish  to  bis 
book.     The  queen  percdved  the  stratagem,  but 
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affectisg  uat  to  notice  it,  congratulated  him  on  his 
success.  Another  time,  however^  ^e  detennioed 
to  laugh  at  him  once  more,  and  gave  orden  to 
her  own  people  to  get  the  start  of  his  ^vers,  and 
put  some  dried  talt:fi»h  on  his  hook. 


Sc.5.    />.  499. 

Clio.  Some  inoocenti  'tcape  not  the  thunder  bolt 

'This  alludes  to  a  superstitious  notion  among 
the  a&dents^  that  they  who  were  stricken  with 
lightning  were  honoured  by  Jupiter  and  therefore 
10  be  accounted  holy.  Their  bodies  were  sup- 
posed Got  to  putr^ ;  and  after  baring  been 
diown  for  a  certain  time  to  the  people,  were  not 
burned  in  the  usual  manner,  but  buried  on  the 
^Mt  where  the  lightning  fdl,  and  a  monument 
erected  ova  them.  Some,  however,  held  a  con- 
trary ofMnScAi.  See  the  various  notes  on  the  line 
inPerdus, 

"  Tiiite  jaca  locU,  evitmdamque  bulaUal,"  Sai.  ti. 

TIm  ground  also  that  had  been  smitten  by  a  thun- 
derbolt was  accounted  sacred,  and  afterwards 
inclosed :  nor  did  any  one  presume  to  walk  on 
iL  This  we  learn  from  Festus,  **  fulguritum,  id 
quod  est  fulmine  ictum ;  qui  locus  siatim  fieri 
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putabatur  religiosus,  quod  eum  Deus  ntu  dicaase 
videretur."  These  places  were  therefore  con- 
secrated to  the  gods,  and  could  not  in  future 
become  the  property  of  any  one. 


Sc.  7.    p.  512. 

3.  Ssi.  I  had  M  lief  hare  a  reed  that  will  do  me  no  MK 
vice,  u  apartixan  I  could  not  heave. 

Dr.  Johnson  says  the  partizan  b  a  pke,  and  so 
say  many  of  our  dictionaries ;  but  it  was  in  reality 
a  weapon  between  a  pike  and  a  halbert  Not 
bebg  so  long  as  the  former,  it  was  made  use  ^ 
in  trenches,  in  mounting  a  breach,  and  in  attacks 
ing  or  defending  a  lodgment;  on  all  which  occa> 
aons  the  pike  would  have  been  unmanageable. 
Its  upper  extremity  resembled  that  of  a  halbert, 
but  was  longer  ;md  broader.  In  more  modem 
times  it  want«i  the  cutting  axe  which  bdongs  to 
the  halbert,  though  in  that  used  by  the  old 
Switzets  and  Germans  it  seems  to  have  had  k. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  has  been  much  con- 
troverted, but  appears  to  lie  between  the  Laik 
pertica  and  the  German  bart,  an  axe,  whence 
bardikcj  a  little  axe.  Shakspeare  himself  has 
distinguished  it  from  the  [uke,  "  Let  us  make 
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faun  vith  ourpiAes  and  parttzans  a  gave."  Cym- 
beime.  Act  iv.  Sc.  2. 


Sc.  7.    p.  518. 

£ko.  Drink  thou  i  increase  the  reelt. 

Here  is  some  corrupdon,  and  unless  it  was 
originally  revels,  the  sense  is  irretrievable.  In  idl 
events  Mr.  Steevens  has  erred  in  saying  that 
**  reel  was  nof  in  our  author's  time,  employed  to 
signify  a  dance.*'  The  following  passage  in  a 
hook,  with  which  the  learned  editor  was  well  ac- 
quainted, and  which  had  escaped  his  excellenc 
memory,  proves  the  contrary.  **  Agnis  T(Mnpsoa 
was  after  brought  agalne  before  the  king's  ma- 
jestie  and  confessed  that  upon  the  night  of  All- 
bollon  even  last,  she  was  accompanied  with  a 
great  many  witches  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
dreth ;  and  that  all  they  together  went  by  sea  each 
one  in  a  riddle  or  cive,  and  went  in  the  same  very 
substantially  with  fiaggons  of  wine  making  meme 
and  drinking  by  the  waye  in  the  same  riddles  at 
dves,  to  thekerke  of  North  Barrick  in  Lowthian, 
and  that  after  they  had  landed,  tooke  hands  on 
the  land,  and  daunced  this  reill  or  short  daunce, 
anging  all  with  one  voice, 

**  Oomtner  goo  ye  before,  commer  goe  je, 
Oifj*  will  not  goe  before,  ( 
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At  which  time  she  confessed,  that  GeUks 
Dimcane  did  goe  before  them  playing  this  reiti 
or  daunce  upon  a  small  tninip,  call  a  Jewes 
trump,  undll  they  entered  into  the  kerk  of  North 
Barrick."  Netoesjrom  Scotland  declarmg  the 
damnable  life  and  death  of  doctor  Fian^  a  nota- 
ble  sorcerer^  who  was  burned  at  Edenbrough  in 
Januanf  lasty  1591,  dgn.  Biij. 


ACT  m. 

Scene  6.     Page  543. 
-  The  wife  of  AntoDjr 


Sfaoold  han  an  arm^  for  an  taker. 
An  uiher  is  a  person  who  introduces  others 
ceremoniously,  though  originally  a  door-keeper, 
from  the  French  kuissiert  and  that  from  Au», 
ostium.  This  is  nootberwise  worth  the  mention, 
than  to  mark  the  corrupt  orthography  of  the 
word,  which  ought  to  be  written  husher.    Thus 


"  A  gentle  husKtr,  Tanltie  b^  name. 
Made  roome,  and  pasrage  for  them  did  prepare.'* 

Fmy  quam,  B.  i.  Cuto.  4,  at  13. 

Cavendish  the  servant  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
speaking  of  his  master's  anest  by  the  Earl  of 
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NorthunUxrland.  says,' "  he  toke  the  EaHe  by 
the  bande,  and  led  him  in  to  his  bed-chamber. 
And  they  bdng  there  all  alone,  save  onely  I  who 
kept  the  dore  according  to  mif  dutyoy  being  gen- 
tletnan  usther,  ice.'*    Ufe  of  Wolsey,  MS. 


Sc6.    p.  54*. 

-  and  have  pre*«ated 


The  otIaU  of  onr  lore. 

Mr.Steerens,  in  claiming  the  merit  of  this  neces- 
sary change  irom  ostentation,  had  forgotten  that 
k  had  been  already  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer. 

Sc.  6.    p.  544. 
Cms.  ■  Wluch  loon  be  grafited. 

Being  an  obttnut  'tween  bii  luM  aod  him. 

The  change  was  made  by  Dr.  Warburton  from 
abstract,  vhich  he  declares  to  be  absurd ;  but, 
as  an  eminent  critic  has  remarl^ed,  it  has  been 
fliade  very  unnecessarily.  The  canon  somewhere 
laid  down,  viz.  that  where  the  old  text  is  capa- 
ble of  a  meaning,  no  alteration  should  be  ba- 
2suded,  ought  to  have  been  observed  in  this  in- 
stance.   The  seiue  is  obviously,  **  Octavia  drew 
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One  should  really  suppose  that  Shakspeare 
had  written  this  speech  just  after  having  lost  a 
game  at  cards,  and  before  the  manner  in  which 
h  had  been  played  was  out  of  his  mmd.  Dr. 
Warburton's  explanation  is  too  superficial  to  merit 
the  commendation  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  be- 
stowed on  it.  That  of  Mr.  Malone  is  much  more 
judicious  and  satisfactory ;  but  it  has  not  been 
pncaved  that  a  marked  and  particular  allusion 
is  intended.  This  is  to  the  old  card  game  of 
trump,  which  bore  a  very  strong  resemblance  to 
our  modem  whist.  It  was  played  by  two  against 
two,  and  sometimes  by  three  against  three.  It  is 
thus  mentioned  in  Gammer  Gurton's  needle^ 
Act  il  Sc.  2.  **  We  be  het  set  at  trump  man, 
hard  by  the  fire ;"  and  likewise  in  Dekkar's  Bel- 
man  of  London,  among  other  card  games.  In 
Eliot's  Fruits  for  the  Frenckt  I598j  p.  53,  it  is 
called  "  a  veri?  common  alehouse  game  in  Eng- 
land;" and  Rice,  in  his  Invective  against 
vices,  ISmo,  b.  1.  n.  d.  but  printed  before  1600, 
speaking  of  sharpers'  tricks  at  cards,  mentions 
**renouncyng  the  trompevad  comming  in  againe." 
The  Italians  call  it  triomphetto  \  see  Florio's  die- 
tionary.  In  Cafntolo's  poem  on  Primero,  another 
card  game,  1^26,  8vo,  it  is  called  triorifi,  and 
con^gned    to  the  peasants.    Minsheu,    in  his 
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Spanish  dialogues,  p.  25,  makes  it  a  game  for 
old  men.  We,  in  all  probability,  received  it 
from  the  Froich  triompkct  which  occurs  in  Ra- 
belus  as  one  of  Gargantua*s  games.  The  term 
indicates  a  winning  or  triumpkant  cardj  and 
therefore  there  can  be  no  pretence  for  deriving  it 
from  trompBTy  whatever  Ben  Jonson  might  have 
diought  to  the  contrary,  who>  in  reality,  seems 
only  to  indulge  in  a  pun  upon  the  word. 

Sc.  12.    p.  627. 

Aht.  I  win  o'ertake  tbee,  CleapatrB,  sod 

Weep  for  mj  pardon.     So  it  mart  be,  for  DOW 
All  lei^h  u  torture. 

Mr.  Sfeeveiw  su^>ects  that  the  author  wrote 
life  \  surely  without  reason.  Length  is  extmsion 
vt  protraction  of  life. 


THE  CLOWN. 


Hb  is  a  mere  country  fellow ;  but  Shakspeare, 
in  compliance  with  the  usual  expectations  of  the 
audience,  has  bestowed'  on  him  a  due  portion  of 
vnt  and  sadre. 
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Scene  S.    Page  18. 

11     I  hcM 


A  man  worth  any  woraanj  orerbaTi  mc 
AlmoK  th«  turn  he  payi. 

J.  HI9  has  already  been  so  ingeniously  interpreted, 
that  there  is  considerable  hazard  in  the  offer  of 
any  other  conjecture  on  the  subject ;  yet,  may 
not  Imogen  mean^  "  the  possesion  of  me  is 
much  too  dearly  bought  by  the  banishment  to 
vhich  you  sentence  him ;  he  has  almost  nothing  , 
for  so  large  a  price." 


Sc.  5.    >.  27.  . 
Enter  Philabio,  Iachiho  Ice. 

Mr.  Maione  having  shown  that  this  name  is 
borrowed  from  the  Italian  GiacomOt  it  should  be 
printed  Jachimo,  in  order  to  prevent  any  mistake 
in  the  pronunciation. 
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Acrn. 

Scene  2.    Page  65. 

Imo.  From&ines  and  the  tempten  oftheaightj 
Goard  me,  beteecb  ja  I 

See  Tol.  i.  p.  207. 

Sc.  3.    p.  72.  . 
Haifc,  Juik,  the  lark  at  bcaven'i  gute  attigf. 

The  frequent  mention  of  the  hrk,  especially 
among  our  older  poets,  has-been  already  exem* 
plified  in  a  variety  of  corresponding  passages  with 
the  above,  vhich  dther  Shakspeare  might  have 
imitated,  or  which  are  imitations  from  him.  To 
these  the  following  may  be  added. 

"  On  morowe  tho  the  dai  iprong 
And  the  larke  bigaa  her  song." 

e  of  Sir  Olutl.  M3. 


"  Eren  at  the  twely^ht  in  (he  dzwnyago 
Whan  thelarke  of  cus[anie  gynneth  sTogc 
For  to  lalne  in  her  heavenly  laye 
Theluatjrgoddeneof  the  murowe  g;raye." 

Lydgate'f  S^t  ofTny*.  fi.  L 
H3 
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"  Whao  tbe  larke  meuager  of  dajr 
Of  cuatnne  ajre  Auron  doth  nine. 
With  ModTj  notes  hir  sorowe  to  trtfbsmne. 
Or  Phebtu  ryte  to  joye  and  gbdnesso." 

Lj'dgate's  S^e  ofTVvge,  B.  iU. 

"  Upcprang  tbe  golden  candle  matutTue, 
With  cleir  depuiit  bemys  cbiyitallyne, 
Gla<Ung  the  mirry  fowlis  in  thair  nest : 
Or  Pbeboa  wai  in  purpoijr  kaip  reveit 
Upsprang  tbe  lark,  the  hevene's  mynBtral  Bjm 
In  Toay  intill  a  moiTOW  Diurth  fullest." 

Duobar's  GoUen  terge. 
"  With  menj"  note  her  loud  salutes  the  motinting  lark," 
SpeoXT't  Fairy  queen,  B.  I.  Cantoxi.it.  £1. 
"Early,  cheerful,  mounting  lark. 
Light's  genile  usher,  morning's  clerk. 

In  merry  notes  delighting  j 
^tint  awhile  thy  song,  and  hark. 
And  learn  my  new  inditbg 
"  Bear  up  this  hymn,  to  beav'n  it  bear 
E'en  up  to  heav'n,  and  sing  it  there,"  &c. 

Davies's  Acroslki  Aymiu,  1^99. 
"  ■      ■     ■     ■  and  then  my  state, 

(Ijke  to  the  lark,  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  ungi  hymns  at  bcaven't  gate." 

Shnkspeare's  S^th  Sonnet. 

"  The  larke  that  left  her  food,  her  nest,  her  yong. 
And  early  mounting,  first  with  her  sweet  song 
Saluted  heaven." 

NxcoiWa  London  arlillay,  \6l6,  4(o. 
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"  And  the  lark  from  oat  the  faimw. 
Soon  upri^t  oo  mfllin  wiogi^ 
And  at  the  gate  of  heaven  ungi." 

PmtkuTst.  In  Dedils/'i  coUectton,  vol.  \v. 


Sc  4.    p.  88. 

Iach.  The  roof  o'  the  chamber 

TVitb  golden  cktrubims  in  fretted  |  her  andirom 
(I  bad  forgot  them)  were  two  winkti^  Cup'idi 
Of  Hiver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
I>q>eoiUng  on  their  braiMls. 

Mr.  Steevois  calk  the  golden  ckerubims  a  taw- 
dry image,  and  proceeds,  justly  enough,  to  ridi- 
cule an  idle  represenbition  of  the  heavenly  choirs ; 
but  the  poet  must  be  cleared  from  any  imputa- 
tion of  blame.  He  is  not  accountable  for  the 
fashions  or  follies  of  his  age,  and  has,  in  this 
instance,  given  a  faithful  descripttoD  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  rooms  in  great  houses  were  some- 
times ornamented.  That  brands  were  those  parts 
of  the  andirons  which  support^  ttie  wood,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Whailey,  remains  to  be  proved. 
The  Cupids  woukl  not  lean  or  hang  over  thesd 
bars,  but  rather  stand  with  thdr  faces  tinned 
from  them,  and  oppodte  to  the  spectator.  Th« 
brands  are  more  likely  to  have  been  the  inverted 
torches  mentioned  by  Mr..  Steevens. 
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Sc.  S.    p.  94. 

PatT.  Me  o(mj  liwfiil  pleuure  iha  latr^'d* 
And  pny'd  me,  oft,  fotbeanoce :  did  it 
With  a  pndemcy  lo  vaif,  JK. 

A  useless  note  on  this  speech,  vbich  would 
make  our  poet  equally  vulgar  and  obscene,  vben 
he  was  expressing  a  sentiment  of  the  moet  refined 
delicacy,  may  be  well  dispensed  with  m  any  fu- 
ture edition. 


ACT  in. 
Scene  1.     Page  99. 
Ciu.  Oar  tnoeitor  vutbatMolnmtiu*,  which 

Ordaia'd  oar  htws 

■  -  ■  ■  ■  Molamtim, 


Who  wa>  the  fint  of  Brituo,  &c. 
The  judicious  and  necessary  omis^n  of  the 
words  *'  made  our  laws,"  after  the  second  Mul- 
.  mudus,  (mgioally  belongs  to  Sir  Thomas  Han> 
mer,  who  would  have  deserved  more  thanks 
&om  his  readers  for  his  regulations  of  Shakspeare's  - 
mttre,  if  jbey  had  not  beoi  too  frequently  made 
without  a  proper  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
text 
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Sc  I.    p.  loa 

Ctm.  Thf  Cnar  hagfUed  ms. 
Although  OUT  old  vriten 'fivquendy  nukf 
mention  of  Roman  inigfus^  that  is,  military 
chieftains,  it  is  very  much  to  be  apprehended  that 
the  present  expression  must  be  regarded  as  a 
doirnright  anachronism^-^e;  well  as  another  simi- 
lar passage  in  p.  213,  wben  Cymbeline  addiesKS 
Belarius  and  bis  sons:  "  Bow  yom*  knees  ^  arise, 
my  knights  of  the  battle,  &c"  The  word  knight 
was  formerly  used  with  great  latitude.  Dr.  BuU 
lein  calls  Dtoscorides  **  that  olde  famous  £gyp* 
tian  ira/ghte."  - 

Sc.  2.    p.  105. 
Iho.  (Some  grWi  are  med  'cioable ;)  Uut  it  ana  of  dtem. 

For  it  doth  pbytick  tote ; — 
The  whole  of  this  should  be  included  in  the  - 
parenthesis,  as  in  Mr.  Malone's  edition.  No  rea- 
•on  has  be^i  assigned  by  Mr.  Steevens  for  the 
Tari;Uion,  which  may  be  an  error  of  the  press. 

Sc.  3.    />.  117. 


-Ein^kile, 


Tboa  wait  their  nun^— 

The  above  name .  might  have  been  borrowed 
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from  the  story  of  Ampluaraus  and  Eripkile,  in 
Petde's  Petite  palace^  1598,  4to. 


•  '  Sc.  4,    p,  120. 

pii,  i  yboeetoogoe 

OutvenoDU  all  the  worcis  of  Nile. 

So  ia  the  anmymous  play  of  fftlif  beguilde^ 

"  Whole  tragne  more  Tonom  than  the  Klpeiif  I  itlng.** 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  imitation. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  2.     Page  154. 
Gtii.  But  his  neat  cookery. 

'  This  speech  has  exercised  the  talents  of  a  cer- 
tain ingenious  female  illustrator  of  Sbakspeare, 
who  has  endeavoured  to  ridicule  the  character  of 
Imogen,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  play.  She 
degrades  our  heroine  into  a  mere  kitchen  wench, 
and  adverts  to  what  she  calls  her  ceconomicai 
education.  Now  what  is  this  but  to  expose  her 
own  ignorance  of  ancient  manners?  If  she  had 
missed  the  advantage  of  qnaltiying  herself  aa  a 
eommantat«r  on  Sluk^eara's  fkis  by  a.  penual 
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tif  oat  old  romances,  die  ought  at  least  to  ban 
.temenibered,  vhat  every  well  informed  womaa 
of  the  present  age  is  acquakited  vith,  the  educa- 
tion of  die  princesses  in  Homer's  Odjfisey^  It  Ig 
idle  te  attempt  to  judge  of  andent  dmplicity  by  a 
mere  knowledge  of  modem  manners ;  and  such 
£utidioue  critics  had  better  dose  the  book  of 
Shak^ieare  for  ever.  In  another  part  of  her  cri- 
tique on  this  play,  she  condemns  the  giving  of  the 
drug  to  Imogen  which  Fisanio  had  recaved  from 
the  queen,  from  an  idea  that  he  was  sufficiently 
warned  of  its  soporific  quality ;  and  she  positively 
states  that  the  physician  had,  by  a  whisper,  m- 
fonned  IHsanio  of  its  property ;  not  one  word  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Sbakspeare.  So  much 
for  the  criticiflm  and  accuracy  of  a  work  Co  which 
Dr.  Jdmscm  condescended  to  wiit^  a  dedicarion. 
He  has  likewise  too  often  confided  in  its  opinions 
in  the  course  of  several  of  his  remarks  cm  Shale- 
q>e!ire's  plays. 

Sc.  2.    p.  156. 

Ci^.  Know'it  me  cot  by  my  dotbes  ? 
Gvi.  No,  nor  thj  tiilor,  raical. 

Jtir*  51667608*8  correcteai'  Ins  on  tids,  perhaps 
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angle,  occa^on^  been  decdved.  He  objects  to 
the  negatioQ  no^  as  "at  once  superfluous  and 
injurious  to  die  metre ;"  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
r^d  the  line  harmoniously  mthout  it.  Nor 
does  it  constitute  the  superfluity  of  the  metre, 
which  has,  ezdumely,  two  redundant  syllables 
If  any  alteration  were  allowable,  it  might  be  the 
following, 

"  Know'st  not  mj  dothei  ?    No,  nor  th7  tuloi,  rued." 


.     Sc  2.    p.  164. 

Bbl.  O  thou  goddew, 

"Ibaa  dinoe  natore,  iaw  tbTself  tbou  Uozoa'tlH— 

This  judicious  emendation  from  thou  thyself 
&c.,  claimed  by  one  learned  gentleman  and 
adopted  by  another,  is  the  original  property  of 
Sir  Thomas  iUamtx. 


Sc  2.    p.  168. 
Gut.  W\thfimaie  fairies  will  hi>  tomb  be  hiooted. 

t.  e.  harmless  and  protecting  ^urits,  not  fairies 
of  a  mischievous  nature. 
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Sc.  3.    p.  169. 

Gvi.  And  mnnt  Till  not  come  to  Ihee. 

Mr.  Steevens  imputes  great  violence  to  this 
change  of  person*  and  would  read  *'  come  to 
kirn  i"  but  there  »  no  impropriety  in  Guiderius's 
sudden  address  to  the  body  itself.  It  might  in- 
deed be  ascribed  to  our  author's  careless  manner, 
of  vhich  an  instaace  like  the  present  occurs  at 
the  be^nning  «f  the  nest  act^  where  Posthumus 
rays. 


-you  married  one*. 


If  each  of  jnti  would  take  this  coime,  bow  wmy 
Must  murder  wives  mwh  better  than  themulvet." 


Sc  2.    p.  169. 

Ax7.  '    '  ■  the  njddock  woald,     , 

With  chariuble  bill,— bring  thee  all  this  j 

Yea  and  fuir'd  mon  beKdea,  when  flowen  are  doim 

To  vmler-gromd  thy  cone. 

The  question  made  by  Dr.  Percy,  whether  the 

notion  of  the  redbreast  covering  dead  bodies  be 

older  than  the  celebrated  ballad  of  the  babes  of 

the  wood,  has  been  sadsfactorily  answered  in  the 

affirmadve  by  Mr,  Reed's  note.     In  Dekker's 

Fillanies   discovered   hy   lanthom   and   caridle 
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lighty  1616,  4to,  it  is  said:  *'  They  that  cheere 
up  a  prisoner  but  with  thdu*  ^ght,  are  Rot»n  red 
breasts  that  biii^  strawes  in  thdr  bils  to  cover  ■ 
dead  man  in  extremitie."    See  chap.  xv. 

"With  respect  to  winler-grottnd ;  until  some 
other  example  of  the  use  of  this  word  be  pro- 
duced, there  will  be  no  impropriety  in  offering  a 
substitute  in  wijaer-greai,  that  is,  *'  to  preserve 
thy  tomb  green  with  moss  in  the  winter  season, 
when  there  will  be  no  flowers  wfa^ewith  to  deck 
it.*'  Such  a  verb  might  have  been  suggested  to 
I.  mz  Shakspeare,  who  often  cc«ns  in  this  way,  by  fhe 
^'  jihiDt  wmter-greerti  ihepyrola. 

Ruddock  was  the  Saxon  name,  pubbuc,  for 
the  redbreast,  and  long  continued  to  be  so.  In 
Bullokar's  ^jo/),  \5Q5,  I2mo,  there  is  a  &ble 
"  Of  a  fowlor  and  the  bird  cale'd  Robin-red- 
brest,'*  which  concludes  in  these  words:  **  Tb«a 
the  fowlor,  hop  of-taking  many  being  km,  when 
h  waz  now  tym  too-rest,  drawing  the  oetz,  he 
cauht  (Mily  on  Robin-ruddokf  which  bong  un- 
happy (|unlucky3  had  abydd  stil  in  the  sbrap." 

Sc.  2.    p.  175. 
]ho.  'Od'fjnitikim! 

iSx-  Steerens's  derivation  from  God's  nty  pity. 
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is  not  qi^  corr«ct.  It  is  lather  from  God*t 
pityt  diminiaively  used  by  the  additum  of  km. 
In  thiB  manner  vre  have  *od*s  kodtkim. 


ON  THE  STORY  OF  THIS  PLAY. 

For  the  plot  of  Cymbeline,  Sbakq>eare  has 
been  almost  excluavely  indebted  to  Boccaccio's 
novel  of  Bemabo  Lomellin,  Day  2,  novel  9,  as 
Mr.  Malone  has  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt.  Unless  ve  suppose,  what  is  not  probable, 
that  Shakspeare  was  acquainted  with  the  Italian 
language,  or  that  he  had  heard  the  above  novel 
read  by  some  person  in  English,  a  difficulty  arises 
in  accounting  for  the  manner  in  which  he  got 
access  to  it.  The  earliest  EogUsh  translaticHi  of 
the  whole  of  the  Decameron^  was  first  printed 
in  1620,  by  Isaac  Jaggard,  in  folio,  and  in  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  was  republished  under 
the  title  of  The  modelt  of  wit^  mirths  eloquence 
and  conversation^  framed  in  ten-days  of  an  htau 
dred  curious  pieces,  by  seven  honourable  ladiea, 
and  three  noble  gentlemeny  preserved  to  posterity 
by  the  renowned  John  Boccacio  the^rst  refiner 
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of  Italian  prose  J  and  now  translated  into  Englistit 
1625,  in  folio.  See  more  on  this  subject  in  a 
preceding  note  vol.  i.  p.  165.  Had  Sbakspeare 
been  iniiinately  acquainted  with  Boccaccio's  Z)e> 
Cameron,  one  ^ould  have  expected  that  he  would 
have  made  considerable  use  of  that  work ;  but 
this  is  the  only  play  in  which  tlie  most  material 
part  of  the  plot  has  been  extracted  from  it.  There 
are  indeed  one  or  two  instances  in  which  a  very 
slight  use  has  been  made  of  it,  but  then  evidently 
through  the  medium  of  an  English  translation. 
Is  it  not  posdble  that  our  author  might  have 
known  French  enough  to  have  occasionally  read 
the  Decameron  in  that  language  ?  ' 
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Acrn. 

Scene  1.     Page  ^76. 
Aas.  And  &tter  bound  to  Aaron's  charming  tjvt. 

XlE  is  not  here  commending  the  beauty  of  hb 
eyes,  but  adverting  to  their  power  oi  fascination. 
This  "vns  anciently  supposed  a  peculiar  quality  of 
the  eye,  and  many  remedies  or  amulets  were 
used  to  charm  away  its  power. 


Sc.  S.    p.  287. 
Tah.  Whilelioandt,  and  honu,  and  sweet  melodioiu  lurdf, 
B«  onto  OS,  aft  u  a  ntine'a  KKig 
Of  lullaiy,  to  bring  ber  babe  asleep. 

We  have  here.a  curious  lullaby  note,  which* 
as  well  as  the  present,  may  posdbly  have  a  drowsy 
effect  on  all  'readers  but  staunch  andquaries  and 
etymologists.  For  the  benefit  therefore  of  the 
latter  it  may-  be  observed,  that  Dr.  Johnson  is 
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probably  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  nurse's 
word  by  signifies  sleep,  otherwise  than  as  a  con- 
traction  of  lullaby.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  Mr. 
Holt  White  had  favoured  us  with  some  proof  that 
to  lull  originally  ugoified  to  sleep^  and  that  hs 
present  sense,  le  compose  to  sleep  by  a  pleasing 
sound,  is  but  a  secondary  one,  retained  alter  the 
primitive  import  had  become  obsolete.  The  same 
ingenious  critic  proceeds  to  state  that  by  means 
house^  and  therefore  lullaby  is  to  go  to  house  or 

■  cradle.  There  is  so  much  plausibility  in  this  con- 
jecture that  it  is  almost  a  pity  to  be  obliged  to 
dissent  from  it.  Though  it  cannot  be  disputed 
that  by  dgnifies  a  dwelling,  it  is  presumed  that 
this  sense  is  as  unconnected  with  the  word  in 
question  as  Dr.  Johnson's  sleep.  It  would  be  a 
hopeless  task  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  northern 
verb  to  lully  which  means  to  sing  gently ;  but  it 
is  evidently  connected  with  the  Greek  h.ahni, 
loquor,  or  AaAAih  ihe  sound  made  by  the  beach 
at  sea.  Thus  much  is  catain,  that  the  Roman 
nurses  used  the  word  lalla  to  quiet  tbdr  children, 

-  and  that  they  feigned  a  deity  called  Lallus,  whom 
they  invoked  on  that  occasion  ■»  the  lullaby  or  tune 
itself  was  called  by  the  same  name.  As  lallare 
meant  to  sing  lalla,  to  lull  might  in  like  manner 
doiote  the  NOging  of  the  nurse's  lullaby  to  in- 
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doce  the  child  to  s\ecp.  Thus  in  211  ancient 
carol  composed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  pre* 
served  among  the  Sloane  MSS.  No.  S593 : 

"  cbe  Bong  a  ilepe  w'.  ber  luUynga 
here  dere  lone  our  Mvjtxae," 

la  another  old  ballad  printed  hj  Mr.  Ritson  in 
his  Anciera  songSj  p.  1 98,  the  burden  is  **  lulty, 
luUy,  lullaby^  lullyby,  8weete  baby,  &c;"  from 
which  it  seems  probable  that  lullaby  is  only  a 
comparatively  modem  contractbn  of  Ivily  baby^ 
the  first'  voti  being  the  l«^dmate  oaring  of 
the  Roman  lalla.  In  another  of  these  pieces  still 
more  ancient,  and  printed  in  the  same  collection, 
\re  have,  "  lullay,  lullow,  lull}!,  bewy^  lulla  haw 
baw."  The  Welsh  appear  to  have  been  fiimoua 
for  their  lullaby  songs.  Jones,  in  his  jfrle  and 
icience  of  preserving  bodie  and  souhy  1579,  4to, 
says,  *'  The  best  nurses,  but  especially  the  trim 
and  skilfiill  Welch  women,  doe  use  to  sing  some 
preaty  sonets,  wherwith  their  copious  tong  is 
plentifully  stoared  of  divers  prede  tunes  and  plea- 
saunt  ditdes,  that  the  children  disquieted  might 
be  brought  to  reste :  but  translated  never  so  well, 
they  want  their  grace  in  Englishe,  for  lacke  of 
proper  words :  so  that  I  will  omit  them,  -as  1  wishe 
they  would  theyr  lascivious  Dymes,  wanton  Lul- 
liet,  and  amorous  Englins*' 

VOL.  II.  I 
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Mr.  White,  in  reviewing  his  ofuoion  of  the  etjr« 
tnology  of  good-byj  will  perhaps  incline  to  think 
it  a  attraction,  when  properly  written  good  b'ye, 
of  God  be  with  you,  and  dot  "  may  your  house 
prosper!" 

To  add  to  the  stock  of  our  old  lullaby  sraigs, 
two  are  here  subjoined.  The  first  is  from  a  pa^ 
geant  of  The  slaughter  of  ike  irutocentt,  acted  at 
CoYentry  in  the  reign  of  Henry  die  Eighth,  by 
the  taylors  and  shearers  of  that  dty,  and  most 
obligingly  communicated  by  Mr.  Sharpe.  The 
other  is  from  the  curious  volume  of  songs  mea* 
tioned  before  in  vol.  I  p.  426.  Both  ezhibk  the 
simplicity  of  ancient  manners. 

"  Lullf,  lulls,  thou  liudl  tine  clulde. 
By  by  luUy  lullay, 
Lully  luUay  thou  littell  tjoe  diild. 
By  by  luUy  lullay. 

O  (itten  too,  bow  may  we  do> 

Fcx  to  preserre  tlui  day 
Tlui  pore  yoogliag,  Sat  whom  we  do  tiagie 

By  by  lolly  lullay. 

Herod  tbe  king,  to  hit  nging, 

Chargid  be  hath  this  day ; 
His  tneo  of  might,  in  hii  pwne  light, 

AU  yoQge  cluldrea  to  ilay. 
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That  wo  ii  me,  poK  child  fer  thee. 
And  ever  mome  and  laj ) 

Foi  thi  parth^  netbetu^  nor  ling, 
hy  by  laOy  lalla^." 


"Bjbjr  lullaby 
Kockyd  I  my  chyld 
In  a  dri  late  ail  by 
Me  dKX^  I  hard  a  maydyD  lay 
And  ipak  thet  wcH^ys  mylde, 
My  lylil  noe  with  the  I  play 
And  ever  ifae  tong  by  lutlay. 
Tbiu  rockyd  tha  hyr  ch^d 
Sy^lnllabi. 
Bockid  I  my  child  by  by, 
11>en  merreld  I  lyght  tore  of  thya 
A  mayde  to  have  a  chyld  I  wyi. 
By  by  loDay. 

Tbia  rockyd  she  her  chyld 
By  by  lullaby,  rockyd  I  my  chyld." 


Sc  s.   />.  29a 

Tah.  O'ercnae  with  moii  and  bal^  mJiletoe. 
This  qatbet  is  extrandy  :qipropriate  athtf 
conformably  to  an  ancient,  but  erroneous,  0|^ 
nioa,  that  the  berries  of  the  nusletoe  were  poi- 
scmous }  or  on  account  of  the  use  made  of  this 
plant  by  the  Dnuds  during  tbdr  detestable  hu- 
man sacrifices. 

T.9 
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Scene  I.     Page  305. 

Tit.  Speak  my  Idvinia,  what  acciuied  hand 

Hath  made  thee  handlev  in  thjr  ^ther*!  tight? 

Dr.Warburton  says,  **we  should  read  tpigkti" 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  a  change  for  the  worse. 
Titus  had  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  the  muti- 
lation of  his  unhaf^y  daughter,  nor  had  it  tak.ea 
place  in  despite,  i.  e.  contempt  or  hatred  of  him. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  3.     Page  338. 


Tit.  And  alth  there  it  do  justice  in  earth  nor  hellj 
We  will  wlicit  bearen,  and  move  the  Godi. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  in  arrangement, 
it  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  author  is 
here  indebted  to  Virgil's 

"  Flectere  si  nequeo  «uperos,  Acheronta  movdw." 

This  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  classical  allusions 
at  the  end  of  the  play. 
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ACT  V. 
Scene  I.     Page  351, 

All.  An  i&A  holdt  hij  taubU  for  a  God, 

And  keep!  the  oath  which  bj  that  God  ho  twean. 

Eren  though  the  bauble  here  motioned  had 
beoi  actually  of  that  kind  which  is  alluded  to  ia 
the  course  of  a  note  in  ^li*s  well  that  ends  well. 
Act  iv.,  his  imagination  would  be  deemed  not  a 
little  fancjful,  w^  would  comiect  it  with  the  ob* 
ject  of  the  angular  oath  in  Genesis,  zxir.  9. 
There  cannot  however  be  a  doubt  that  Aaron 
refers  to  that  sort  of  bauble  or  sc^tre  which  was 
osually  carried  in  the  hand  by  nigral  idbts  and 
allowed  jesters,  af\4  by  wtuch,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, they  would  sometimes  swear.  The  re> 
semblance  which  it  bore  to  an,  image  or  iddl 
suggested  the  poet's  comparison. 

Sc.  2,    p.  368. 
Tit.  So,  now  briig  thtra  in,  for  I  wIU  pUf  Ih^  took. 
This  redundant  line  ought  to  be  thus  arranged 
«nd  printed. 
So. 
Mow  briif  Qtem  is,  for  I  wilt  plt^  the  cook.* 
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Sc.  3.    />,  364. 

Mar.  Rome'i  emperor,  andnqibew,  ireoi  the  parle. 

Dr.  Johnson  makes  the  sense  '*  begm  the 
parley."  Is  it  not  rather  **  break  o^this  sort  of 
discourse!"?  for  Lucius  and  Satuminus  had  al- 
ready begun  the  parley  by  spairing  language :  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  it  Marcus  interferes, 
by  declaring  that  their  quarrels  must  be  adjusted 
by  gentle  words. 

Throughout  this  play  the  name  AndroTActa 
is  improperly  accoited.  It  should  have  bees 
Androntcus. 


THE  CXOWN. 


Hb  is  nothing  more  than  a  ^u-ewd  rustic,  per- 
fiarming  the  office  of  a  messenger. 
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page  S88, 

J.  HIS,"  says  Mr.  Steevens,  *'  U  an  imaginary 
dtyy  and  its  name  nught  have  been  borrowed 
from  some  romance.  We  meet,  indeed,  in  history 
vith  Pentapolittma  regio^  a  country  in  Africa, ' 
and  from  thence  perhaps  some  novelist  furnished 
the  sounding  title  pfP«»'apo/ff»"  &c.  But  there 
was  no  absolute  reason  for  suppodng  it  a  city  in 
this  play,  as  Gower  in  the  Omfissio  amantU  had 
done,  a  drcunutance  which  had  probably  misled 
Mr.  Steevens.  In  the  original  l^atin  romance  of 
ApolloDius  Tyrius  it  is  most  accurately  called 
Pentapolis  Q/renomm,  a&d  w^  as  both  Strabo 
gmd  Ptolemy  inform  tu,  a  district  of  Cyrenaicii 
In  Afiics,  compristog^vfi  cities^  of  which  Cyren^ 
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ACT  I. 

GowsK.  To  HBg  a  Kng  i^M  wn  Mug. 

The  editor  having  very  properly  adopted  Mr. 
Malone^s  amendment  in  the  text,  has  forgotten 
to  mention  that  the  fonner  reading  was  that  Qld, 
and  the  note  is  consequently  tendered  obGcure. 


Sc.  1.    p.  39% 

P».  See  wbere  ibe  comei,  apparell'd  like  the  tpriog, 
Graces  her  tal^ectM,  and  bet  thoaghta  the  king 
Of  every  virtue  « 

A  transposition  pf  spring  and  king  has  been 
suggested,  but  on  no  solid  foundation;  nor,  it  is 
presumed,  is  the  passage  incurably  depraved,  oi 
even  any  change  necessary.  Mr.  Steevens  asks 
*'  With  what  propriety  cap  a  lady's  thoughts  be 
styled  the  king  of  every  virtue  ?"  For  this  die 
poet  must  answer,  who  fYideotly  designed  an 
antitheas  in  king  and  tubJccUt 
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Sc.  I.     />.  402. 
Akt.  Kead  tbe  nmcZunon  Uiea } 

Which  read  and  not  ezpoonded,  'tis  decreed. 
As  these  before  thecj  thou  thjielfshalt  bleed. 
Conclusion,  which  formerly  signified  a  trial  or 
experiment^  is  here  put  for  riddle,  itself  a  trial  of 
skill.  The  practice  of  proposing  such  riddles,  with 
rfje  penalty  for  not  expounding  them,  is  borrowed 
from  aodent  romances.    In  that  of  Tristan  de 
Leonnds,  there  is  a  giant  who  detains  all  passen- 
gers that  he  meets,  and  puts  them  to  the  test  of 
unfolding  a  riddle.     If  they.  &il,  he  kills  them. 
A  hero  at  length  presents  himself,  who,  after  ex- 
plaining the  riddle,  proposes  one  in  his  turn ;  the 
giant  not  being  able  to  expound  it,  is  himself 
put  to  death.     The  construction  of  these  riddles 
is  the  same  as  that  in  the  play,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  specimen : 
"  Je  d'un  arbre  Jouy  jadii 
Que  j'aiini^s  nueux  qoe  paradii  j 
Celt  ubre  bel  fruict  m'apporta 
One  la  grand'  beant^  m'eotorta 
Tellemeat  que  la  fleur  en  piis : 
Et  pail  dtt  ihiut  laot  je  me^rii 
Qu'a  le  manger  fu  irrit^. 
]|>7  TDoy  du  caa  la  veric^, 
Xa  me  dinnt  la  vie  aum ; 
£i  BOO  wait  MUi  que  tu  tpDarra*," 
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Sc.  1.    p.  402. 

Dauoh.  In  ail  savethat,  may'st  thou  prove  protpeioui  I 

This  reading  has  been  adopted  in  preference  to 

that  of  the  old  copy,  which  was,  of  all  taid  yet  i 

and  in  support  of  it  Mr.  Mason  has  offered  the 

£)lbwing  argument. 

Ske  cannot  wish  him  more  prosperous  in  ex- 
pounding the  riddle  than  those  who  had  preceded 
him  i  because  his  success  vfould  cause  the  publica- 
tion of  her  own  shame.  Feeling  a  regard  Jbr 
the  prince,  she  deprecates  his  fate,  and  withes 
he  may  not  succeed  in  solving  the  riddle  j  but 
that  his  failure  may  be  attended  with  prosperous 
tonsequences.  Now  she  must  have  very  well 
known  that  the  fiulure  in  question  could  be 
attended  with  no  other  consequences  than  the 
forfeiture  of  bis  life,  a  condition  that  had  been 
just  b^ore  expressly  declared.  Nor  was  such  a 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  lady  Ukely  to  opoate  as 
an  inducemmt  to  the  prince  to  try  his  chance. 
The  words  "  sare  that"  appear  to  htre  no  regu- 
lar antecedent.  Would  it  not  therefore  be  more 
charitable  towards  the  lady  to  suppose  that  her 
mind  revolted  at  the  guilty  utuation  she  was  placet) 
in }  and  that  a  sudden  afiection  for  the  prince*  and 
a  desire  to  be  honourably  united  b>  such  a  mwi 
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.ought  take  poestisaon  of  her  mind ;  and  induce  her 
to  wish,  according  to  a  sense  which  may  be  ex- 
Cracted  from  the  old  reading,  that,  as  to  all  which 
had  been  uttered^  he  might  prove  successful  ?  It 
should  be  remembered  too,  that  this  idea  corre* 
£ponds  entirely  With  the  character  of  the  princess 
in  G<iwer.  Should  this  imerpretation  be  thought 
just,  the.present  ^>eech  must  be  supposed  to  be 
privatefy  addressed  to  the  prince. 


Sc.  1.    p.  410. 
^  &r  wisdom  teea,  thoie  men 


Blnth  Bot  in  actions  blacker  than  the  ni^t. 
Will  ihtm  oo  coune  to  keep  them  irom  the  light 

The  old  reading  was  show  no  course,  which 
is  equivalent  with  take  no  means  ;  and  the  con< 
struction  is,  "  they  who  blush  not  ibr  bad  acticms 
will  take  no  means  to  conceal  them." 


.Sc2.    /I.  413. 

Pta.  X<et  tmie  Attoib  w ;  whj  dutcAorgeof  tlux^htaT 

Both  the  old  edidons  have  change^  whichj  as 

Mr.  Mascm  has  shown,  may  very  well  stand; 

and  eren  the  redundant  word  shmid,  in  the  old 

copies,  might  be  retnned  widKiut  diminishiag  the 
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barmony  of  the  tine.    The  seme  vould  dun  b^ 
*'  Let  none  disturb  as :  vby  should  this  chtngfr 

of  sentiment  [disturb  ub"3? 


Sc.  4.    p.  426. 

Cl«.  If  heaoai  ilumbei  while  tkdr  cntinna  want, 
The^  may  awake  their  help*  to  coqifiirt  diein. 

As  these  lines  stand  they  are  tingramoatical. 
The  original  reading  was,  no  doubt,  if  the  Gods 
slumber,  vhicb  was  altered  by  the  liceacer  of 
the  press.  This  should  either  be  rest(»ed,  or  the 
whole  rendered  correct. 


Acrn. 

Page  4S8. 

Gov.       '-■-—    ■  what  ihall  bo  next, 

Paidon  old  Gower  j  thirlimgf  the  text. 

Which  Mr.  Steevens  thus  explains ;  ^  Excuse 
old  Gower  from  telling  you  what  follows.  Ilie 
very  text  to  it  has  proved  of  tpo  considerable  a 
length  already."  But  has  he  not  missed  the 
meaning  of  this  ellipdcal  mode  <^  expresdon^ 
which  seems  to  be, — "  Excuse  oU  Cover  fron* 
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reUdng  vhat  ibllovs ;  this  belonga  to  the  text, 
u  e.  the  play  itself,  not  to  me  the  commentator?'* 
In  the  third  act  he  uses  a  sunilar  speech, 

"Iwillrdate}  action  m^ 
CoDvenkDllj  the  reit  conrey." 

Longs  should  be  printed  *longSy  as  we  have  'lated 
for  belated  in  Maebetkf  Act  iiL  Sc.  S. 


Sc.  I.    p.  450. 
» I  jet  am  onprorided 


Ofapairofioftf. 
These  wore  a  sort  of  petticoat  that  hung  down 
to  the  knees,  and  were  suggested  hj  the  Roman 
military  dress,  in  which  they  seem  to  have  been 
separate  and  parallel  slips  of  cloth  or  leather. 
Gayton  in  his  Festivous  notes  on  Don  Quixote^ 
p.  218,  says,  that  **  all  heroick  persons  are  pic- 
tured in  bases  and  buskins."  In  the  celebrated 
story  of  Friar  John  and  friar  Richard,  as  re- 
lated in  Heywood's  History  of  womeny  p.  253, 
the  skirts  of  the  armed  friar's  gown  are  made  to 
serve  as  bases.  At  the  justs  tbat  were  held  in 
honour  of  Queen  Catherine  in  the  second  year 
of  Hen.  VIII.,  some  of  the  knights  had  **  their 
basses  and  trappers  of  cloth  of  golde,  every  of 
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them  his  name  embroudered  on  his  baste  and 
trapper."  Halle's  Chronicle.  But  here  the- tenic 
seems  applied  to  the  furuiture  of  the  horses.  Hie 
bases  appear  to  have  been  made  of  various  ma- 
terials. If  in  tilting  they  fell  to  the  ground,  the 
heralds  claimed  them  as  a  fee,  unless  redeemed  by 
moniey ;  this  indeed  was  die  case  with  respect  to 
any  piece  of  armour  that  happened  to  be  detached 
from  the  owner.  Sometimes  basea  denoted  the 
hose  merely  ;  as  in  the  comedy  of  Lingua,  I607> 
where  Auditusy  one  of  the  characters,  is  dressed 
in  <*  a  cloth  of  ^Iver  mantle  upon  a  pair  of  sattin 
bases."  Id  Rider's  Latin  dicticmary,  1059,  bases 
are  rendered  palliobtm  curium.  "Hie  term  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  &om  the  French,  who  at 
a  very  early  period  used  hache  ibr  a  woman's 
petticoat.    See'Carpentier  Glossar,  medii  tevi. 


Sc.  2.     p.  454. 
Thiisa.  And  bit  device,  a  ursofi  of  chivaliy 
The  word,  Afe  pompa  pmvtxit  aptx. 

Pompee,  and  not  Pompei,  is  undoubtedly  the 
true  word ;  and  the  whole  of  Mr.  Steevens's  rea- 
soning in  iavoor  of  the  latter  is  at  once  disposed 
of  by  referring  to  the  work  which  appears  to  have 
Aunished  the  author  of  the  play  with  this  and  the 
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two  subsequmt  devices  of  the  knights.  It  is  a 
scarce  little  volume  entitled,  7Ae  heroicall  devises 
of  M.  Claudius  Paradin  canon  of  Beaujeu, 
inhereunto  are  atlded  the  lord  Gabriel  Stftneon's 
and  others,  IVanslated  out  of  Latin  into  En- 
glish,  by  P,  S.  1591,  24tno.  The  itr(A  device, 
from  its  peculiar  reference  to  the  situadon  of 
Pericles*  may  perhaps  have  been  altered  from  one 
in  the  same  collection  used  by  Diana  of  Poictiers. 
It  is  a  green  branch  issuing  from  a  tomb  with  the 
motto  SOLA  viviT  IN  iLLO.  The  following  are 
what  have  been  immediately  borrowed  from 
Paiadin }  but  it  is  also  proper  to  state  that  the 
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torch  and  the  hand  issuing  &om  a  cloud  are  to  be 
found  in  Whitney's  Emblems^  1586,  4to.  As 
they  are  alt  more  elegantly  engraved  in  the  origi- 
nal editions  of  Firadin  and  Symetm  than  in  the 
English  book  above  mentioned,  the  copies  here 
given  have  been  made  from  the  former. 
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ACT  m. 

Scene  2.     Page  438,  /^t-*-^/-  ^  -^-"^  * 

/.^«£,  An*..  ^^i(V- 

1.  GiMT.  Or  tie  mjr  treasure  Dp  in  silken  bag<,  ^  ,  ^/' 

To  pleaie  thefiol  and  death. 


■f^lgji^^ 


The  notes  on  this  passage  having  got  into  some 
little  confusion  by  the  introduction  of  the  lines  la 
Measure  for  measure  which  relate  to  the  fool 
and  death  and  the  supplemental  remarks  on  it, 
it  will  be  necessary  in  all  future  editions  to  keep 
them  separate,  as  it  seems  almost  certain  that  they 
have  no  connexion  widi  each  other. 

Cerimon  in  most  express  terms  declares  that  he 
feels  more  real  satisfaction  in  bis  liberal  employ* 
ment  as  a  ph^^ician,  than  be  should  in  the  uo- 
certain  pursuit  of  honour,  or  in  the  mere  accu< 
mulation  of  wealth ;  which  would  assimilate  him 
to  a  miser,  the  result  of  whose  labour  is  ma'ely 
to  entertain  the  fool  and  death.  But  how  was 
such  amusement  as  this  to  afiect  those  personages 
in  the  other  instance,  where  the  vain  attempts  of 
a  fool  to  escape  the  jaws  of  his  adversary  form 
the  whole  of  the  subject?  The  alluuon  there- 
fore is  to  aome  such  print  as  Mr.  Steerena  happily 

VOL.  u.  c 
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remembered  to  have  seen,  in  which  death  pluii' 
ders  the  miser  of  his  money  bags,  whilst  the  fool 
is  grinning  at  the  process.  It  majr  be  presumed 
that  these  subjects  were  common  in  Shakspeare's 
time.  They  might  have  ornamented  the  poor 
man's  cottage  in  the  shape  of  rude  prints,  or 
have  been  introduced  into  halfpenny  ballads  long 
since  consigned  to  oblivion.  The  miser  is  at  ^1 
times  fair  game ;  and  to  prove  that  this  is  not  a 
chimerical  opinion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show 
the  extensive  range  of  this  popular  subject,  a  few 
prints  of  the  kind  shall  be  mentioned.  I.  Death 
and  the  two  misers,  by  Michael  Pregel.  2.  An 
old  couple  counting  their  money,  death  and  two 
devils  attending,  a  mezzotint  by  VanderBruggen. 
S.  A  similar  mezzotint  by  Meheux  without  the 
devils.  4.  An  old  print  on  a  single  sheet  of  a  dance 
of  death,  on  which  both  the  miser  and  the  Jbol 
are  exhibited  in  the  clutches  of  the  grim  monarch. 
The  rear  may  be  closed  with  the  same  subject 
as  represented  in  the  various  dances  of  death  that 
still  remain.  Nor  should  it  be  concluded  that 
because  these  prints  exhibit  no  fool  to  grin  at  the 
impending  scene,  others  might  not  have  done  so. 
The  satirical  introduction  of  this  character  on 
-  many  occa»ons  supports  the  probability  that  they 
did.  Thus  in  a  painting  of  the  school  of  Holbrai, 
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an  old  nun  makes  love  to  a  girl,  attended  by  'a 
fix>l  and  death,  to  show,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
folly  of  the  thing,  and  in  the  next,  iis  conse- 
quences. It  is  -unnecessary  to  pursue  the  argu- 
ment, as  every  print  of  the  above  kind  that  may 
in  future  occur,  will  itself  speak  much  more  for- 
cibly than  any  thing  which  can  here  be  added. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  3.     Page  539. 
The  two  last  lines  in  the  quotation  irom  7%« 
fifejbr  a  month  should  be  printed  thus, 

Hung  up  my  ^cture  in  a  matket  place> 
And  sold  me  to  vile  bawds. 


Sc.  3.     p.  540. 

Bawd.  — —  to  scatter  bis  crowns  in  the  sun, 

**  There  is  here,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  '*  perhaps, 

some  allusion  to  the  lues  venerea,  thougli  the 

words  French  crowns  in  their  literal  acceptation 

were  certainly  also  in  Boult's  thoughts."     Mr. 

Mason  sees  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  above 

disease.    That  a  French  crown  did  signify  th« 

k2 
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lues  venerea  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  Mr.  Mason's 
difference  of  opinion  might  he  further  supported 
by  reflecting  that  if  the  Frenchman  came  to  reno- 
vate* his  malady,  he  could  not  welt  be  said  to 
scatter  it.  It  must  therefore  be  inferred  that  he 
vas  to  scatter  nothing  but  his  money.  As  Mr. 
Mason  has  not  favoured  us  with  an  explanatioa 
of  the  coins  in  question,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that  they  were  croums  of  the  *un,  specifically 
80  called,  ecus  du  soleil ;  and  in  this  instance, 
for  the  sake  of  antithesis,  termed  crowns  in  the 
sun.  They  were' of  gold,  originally  coined  by 
Louis  XI.  Thdr  name  was  derived  from  the 
mint  mark  of  a  sun  ;  and  they  were  current  in 
this  kingdom  by  weight,  in  the  same  manner  as 
certain  English  coins  were  in  France. 


Sc.  S.    p.  541. 
BouLX.         ■  we  iheuld  lodge  tbem  with  this  sign. 

This  sign  is  properly  referred  by  Mr,  Malone 
to  the  person  of  Marina,  and  cannot,  for  the  rea- 
sons in  the  last  note,  allude  to  the  sun^  according 


•  It  is  neceisary  that  the  reader  should  review  Mr.  Ma- 
}oae,'»  piecedii^  and  tU'utacbxy  note. 
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to  Mr.  Mason's  second  explanation.  Nor  is  this 
gentleman's  argument  supported  by  the  instance 
adduced  of  the  sun  having  been  used  as  the  dga 
of abrotbel.  It  was  by  no  means  exclusively, 
or  even  particularly  so.  The  following  passage 
from  Dekker's  Fillantes  discovered^  or  the  bel- 
7nan*s  night  walks,  may  throw  some  light  on  tbe 
subject  before  us.  **  He  saw  the  doores  of  noto- 
rious carted  bawdes  (like  hell  gates)  stand  night 
and  day  wide  open,  with  a  paire  of  harlots  in 
taSata  gownes  (like  two  painted  posts)  garnishing 
out  those  doores,  being  better  to  the  house  then  a 
double  signe." 

Sc.  6.    p.  567. 

Mab.  Thod'rt  the  damn'd  door-keeper  to  evety  ooyitret 
Tbat  hither  comes  eDquiring  for  his  tit, 

Mr.  Malone  thinks  Tib  a  contraction  of  Tabi- 
tha ;  but  quasre  if  not  of  Isabel  ?*  In  all  events  ^-^  ^f--  /■  3/ J 
it  was  a  name  given  to  any  lewd  woman.  Ift 
Pasquirt  mad  cappe,  1626,  4to,  an  excellent 
satire,  mention  is  made  of  a  tinker,  and  his  tibbe. 
Why  this  name  was  exclusively  applied  to  a  loose 
woman,  or  how  it  got  into  the  game  of  gleek, 
does  not  appear. 
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ACT  V. 

Scene  3.     Page  607. 
Pbb.  Meav'ns  make  a  slar  of  him ! 
So  in  1  Henry  VI,  Act  i. 

"  A  lar  more  gtorious  (tar  thy  soul  will  maka 
Than  Julius  Cxsar — " 

This  notion  is  borrowed  from  the  andenta, 
who  expressed  th^r  mode  of  conferring  divine 
honours  and  immortality  on  men,  by  placing 
them  among  the  stars.  Thus  on  a  medal  of  Ha- 
drian the  adopted  son  of  Trajan  and  Plod'oa, 
the  divinity  of  his  parents  is  expressed  by  pla- 
dog  a  star  over  their  heads ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  consecration  medals  of  Faustina  the  elder  ex- 
hibit her  OB  an  eagle,  her  head  surrounded  with 
stars.  Other  siinilar  medals  have  the  moon  and 
stars  \  and  some  of  Faustina  the  younger  the  in* 

SCripdon  SIDERIBVS  R£C£PTA. 


THE  CLOWN. 

Although  Boult,   the  servant  to  the  pandar 
and  his  wife,  is  not  termed,  a  down  in  the  Ato- 
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matis  personee,  it  should  s«em  that  he  has  an 
equal  claim  to  the  appellation  with  several  other 
low  characters  that  have  been  introduced  into 
plays  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  the  audience. 
He  bears  some  affinity  to  the  tapster  in  Measure 
for  measure  j  but  there  is  nothing  that  imme- 
diately constitutes  him  the  jester  to  a  brothel. 
See  what  has  been  said  on  such  a  character  in  the 
article  relating  to  the  clown  in  Measure  for  mea- 
sure. 


ON  THE  STORY  OF  PERICLES. 


As  the  very  great  popularity  of  this  play  in 
former  dmes  may  be  supp>osed  to  have  originated 
rather  from  the  interest  which  the  storey  replete 
with  incident,  must  have  excited,  than  from  any 
intrinac  merit  as  a  dramatic  composition ;  it  may 
be  worth  while,  and  even  interesting  to  many, 
to  give  the  subject  more  ample  discussion.  To 
trace  it  beyond  the  period  in  which  the  favourite 
romance  of  Apollonius  Tyrius  was  composed^ 
would  be  a  vain  attempt.  That  was  the  probable 
original ;  but  of  its  author  nothing  decisive  has 
been  discovered.    The  following  circumstance. 
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however,  has  led  to  a  conjecture  concffniog  him, 
which  shall  be  stated  with  as  much  brevity  as 
possible.  When  Tarsia,  the  Marina  of  Pericles, 
has  (inished  the  song  which  she  addresses  to  her 
unknown,  father  Apollonius,  she  recdves  from 
him  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  with  a  command 
to  leave  him.  Atheoagoras,  the  Lysimachus  of 
Pericles,  afterwards  meets  her,  gives  her  two 
hundred  pieces,  and  prevails  on  her  to  make 
another  effort  to  sooth  the  melancholy  of  ApoU 
lonius.  She  returns  to  him,  requests  permis- 
sion to  renew  their  conversation,  and  insists  on 
his  taking  back  his  money,  unless  he  can  eiqnund 
certain  riddles  which  she  proceeds  to  stite.  Now 
these  riddles,  three  in  number,  are  to  be  found  in  a 
work  entitled  Symposii  tenigmata.  The  original 
etHtor  of  this  book,  Pierre  Pithou,  thought  fit, 
without  the  smallest  authority,  to  entitle  the  sup- 
posed author  Cselius  Firmtanus  Symporius.  Heu- 
man,  a  subsequent  editor,  placing  implicit  con- 
fidence in  thb  name,  maintained  that  this  person 
could  be  no  other  than  the  celebrated  bther  of 
the  church  Cxlius  Finnianus  Lat^tantius ;  for 
having  found  that  he  had  written  a  work,  now 
lost,  under  the  title  of  Symposiumy  he  concluded 
that  the  name  of  Sympositu,  which  occurs  at  the 
begmning  of  the  aenigmas,  was  a  mistake,  and 
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that  he  had  therefore  proved  his  pcont.  But  thU 
futile  reasoning  was  easily  subverted  by  the  su- 
perior critical  talents  of  the  truly  learned  Fabri- 
cius,  who  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  such 
an  error,  and  that  Heuman  had  even  miscon- 
ceived the  meaning  of  the  word  Symposium^ 
which  could  not  apply  to  a  work  like  the  senig- 
mas.  Be^es,  the  evidence  of  Saint  Jerome  re- 
mained to  show  that  the  sympoaum  was  not 
written,  tike  the  scnigmas,  in  bocameter  verses. 
Lactantius  is  therefore  out  of  the  question  ;  and 
though  there  is  no  immediate  proof  respecting 
the  time  in  which  Sympo^us  lived,  it  appears 
that  it  must  have  been  before  the  dghth  century, 
as  bishop  Aldhelm,  who  died  in  709,  quotes  the 
senigmas  as  -  composed  by  Sympositu  the  poet. 
This,  and  many  other  circumstances,  sufficiently 
identify  him  against  the  ill-founded  assertions  of 
Heuman,  who  regarded  him  as  a  non-entity. 
Aldhelm  himself  wrote  aenigmas  so  much  in  the 
manner  of  Symposius,  that  one  might  reasonably 
enough  infer  there  was  no  great  difference  in  thdr 
respective  ages.  The  learned  Barthius  (see  his 
j^dversariOf  lib.  Iviii.  c.  1 .),  fully  persuaded  of 
the  reality  of  Symposius,  and  acquainted  with  the 
occurrence  of  the  riddles  in  the  history  of  j^pol-; 
loniut  Tyrius,  concluded,  with  other  learned  m^ 
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chat  Sympodas  wrote  the  latter ;  and  he  justly 
terms  the  author  dulcis  scripior  et  eruditttSy  as 
will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  cake  the 
trouble  of  reading  it  in  Velser's  edition,  which  b 
printed  from  a  better  manuscript  than  those  used 


7/'  /    //      -    m  the  Gesta  Jtomanorum.     If,  as  Velser  main. 

'""  tains,  and  Barthius  admits,  it  was  originally  writ<- 

jt  ; ' ,  jf,^^/  ^  ten  in  Greek,*a  difficulty  arises  with  respect  to 

.■1/T'.  ''.  it-' /' "■'^  Sympodus»milessheberegardedas  the  translator. 

/6  huf.'  f/f*^    But,  to  say  the  truth,  there  does  not  appear  to 

. .-.  .«/  ^^tU-tMr»^  ^y  solid  reason  for  supposing  him  the  author, 

or  even  translator.    It  is  not  very  probable  that 

in  either  character  he  would  have,  introduced  his 

own  matter  from  another  work ;  and  therefore, 

until  some  more  fortunate  discovery  shall  occur, 

the  romance  of  Apollonius  Tyrius  must  remain 

anonymous. 

With  respect  to  the  language  in  which  it  was 
composed,  Velser  was  of  opmion,  from  certain 
Grxco-Latin  words  which  it  contains,  that  this 
was  Greek  ;  and  he  speaks,  rather  obscurely,  of 
a  manuscript  of  it  in  that  language  at  Constanti* 
nople.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  translator  was 
a  Christian,  living  about  thb  period  of  the  decline 
of  the  Roman'  empire.  Banhius  conceived  him 
to  have  been  a  monk  of  the  sixth  century.  The 
Saxon  translation  meiuioned  in  Wanley's  list  of 
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manuscripts,  and  now  in  B^nett  College  Cam- 
<  bridge,  is  doubtless  from  the  Latin,  and  is  alone 
a  sufficient  testimony  of  the  antiquity  of  the  work. 
At  what  time  it  was  made  must  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  those  who  are  critically  skilled  in  the 
Saxon  language.  One  Constantine  is  said  to 
have  translated  it  into  modem  Gre^  verse  about 
the  year  1500;  and  this  is  probably  the  manu- 
script mentioned  in  Dufresne's  index  of  authors, 
and  afterwards  printed  at  Venice  in  1563.  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  has  observed  that  Velser  was  not  aware 
of  its  having  been  already  published  in  the  Gesia 
Homanontm;  and  it  may  be  added  that  it  had 
been  printed  separately  at  Augsburg  in  1471) 
perhaps  as  early  as  io  the  Gesta  Romanorum ;  a 
fact  that  cannot  well  be  ascertained,  because 
there  are  editions  of  the  latter  without  date  which 
might  have  been  printed  before.  Mr.  Warton 
has  committed  a  slight  mistake  in  supposing  that 
Alamannus  Rinucinus  made  a  Latin  translation 
corrected  by  Beroaldus  about  the  year  1520*, 
Voesius,  whom  he  had  misconceived,  was  speaking 
of  a  translation  of  P^ilostratus's  life  of  ApoUonius 
Tyaneus.  What  Mr.  Malone  has  said  of  the 
English  translations  precludes  the*necesaty  of 

•  Hilt,  of  Engl.  poMry,  III.  bir. 
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any  further  notice  of  them ;  but  with  respect  to 
that  gentleman's  supposition,  that  there  might 
have  been  an  early  prose  translation  from  the 
Gesta  Romanorunij  in  which  the  name  ofApoU 
lonias  was  changed  to  Pericles^  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  state  that  there  are  very  good  reasons  for 
concluding  that  the  story  of  ^fiolloniits  Tortus, 
from  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  never  was  trans- 
lated into  English ;  and  even  that  the  Gesta  Ro' 
manOTum  in  question  did  not  appear  in  our  lan- 
guage till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  then  but  a  small  portion  of  it*.  The  name 
of  Pericles  has  been  very  well  accounted  for  by 
Mr.  Steevens. 

To  render  this  article  as  complete  as  possible, 
and  to  facilitate  the  reference  to  a  story  once  so 
celebrated,  a  list  of  the  various  manuscripts  and 
printed  cofues  is  subjoined. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

Those  in  Latin  are,  two  in  Bennett  Coll. 
Cambridge ;  see  Nasmith's  Catal.  Nos.  cccxviiL 
ccccli. — ^Two  in  the  Bo(Heian  libr.  Nos.  24^5, 
£540;  see  Catal  MSS.  ^ngliee,  pp.  I'iS,  134. 
Mr.  Wartontfientions  a  third,  in  U.  E.  Poetry, 

*  See  tbe  nibieqaeDt  Dinertatioo  en  the  Gesta  Bonoaoonun. 
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vol.  i.  p.  35O3  note  h.    A  fourth  is  in  the  same 
library  among  Archb.  Laud's  MSS.  No.  iSO'i, 
Catai.  MSS.  Angliay.  p.  70 ;  op  what  authority 
this  is  said  to  have'  been  translated  from  the  . 
Greek}  remains  to  be  examined. 

InMagdal.  Coll.  Ox.  No.  219J,  Catal.  MSS. 
AngliiSy  p.  72. — InVossius's  collection,  No. 2409, 
Catal.  MSS.  j4ngli^,  p.. 64.— In  the  Norfolk 
collection,  now  in  the  Ubrary  of  the  Royal  Society, 
No.  S18I,  Catal.  MSS.  AngH<e,  p.  80.— Two 
in  the  Sloanian  library ;  see  Ascough's  Catal. 
p.  854. — ^Two  m  the  Vatican.  See  Montfeucoa 
Bibl.  bihliothecarum^  i.  20,  Nos.  275,  284. — 
In  the  Medicean  library,  Montfaucon  Bibl.  bibl.  L 
372,  No.  xl. — In  the  royal  library  at  Paris; 
Montfeucon  Bibl.  bibl.  il  756,  No.  5251. 

A  Saxon  translation.  Bennett  Cull.  Camb. 
See  Nasmith's  Catal.  No.  cd.  and  Wanley, 
Libror.  vett  septentrional,  catal.  apud  Hickesij 
Tkesaur.  p.  146. 

A  French  translation  is  among  the  royal  MSS. 
in  the  British  museum,  20  c.  ti.  evidently  made 
from  the  Latin  about  the  15th  century. 

A  fragment  in  old  English  verse,  ^MiWApby 
Thomas  VIcary  of  Wimbom  mios(er  in  Dorset* 
^ire,  on  the  story  of  ApoUonius  Tortus,  was  in 
tbe  poesessbn  of  the  late  reveroid  and  learned 
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Dr.  Farmer  of  Cambridge.    See  it  noticed  ni 
the  present  vol.  of  Mr.  Steevens's  Shakspeare, 
^    /^^  ^  ^y  j;^  pp.  881,  609.    ^/.t^  jt^^^t*^"^ 

,%':.(_.  ii^  ^  PRINTED  COPIES. 

'  '  *^.-//*'  Apollomi  Tyrii  historia,  no  date,  but  before 
1500,  8vo. 

The  same  published  by  Velser,  1595,  4to. 

In  modem  Greek  verse.  Venice  156S,  1601, 
1696,  8vo. 

In  Italian  rime.  Venice  1486,  and  without 
place  1489,  4to. 

In  Italian  prose,  reformed  \  and  published  for 
the  benefit  of  the  common  people,  per  piacer  del 
popolo,  Milan  1492,  4to. 

In  Spanish,  in  the  Patranas  of  Juan  Timo< 
neda,  Akala  1576,  and  Bilbao  1580,  8vo.  This 
translation  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  made 
from  the  Gesta  Romanorumy  as  other  stcmes 
from  it  are  in  the  same  work. 

In  German,  Augsburg  1471,  folio,  and 
1476,  4to. 

In  Dutch,  Delft,  1493,  4to. 

hHJFtggbi  b-  1-  Geneva,  4to.  n.  d.  Again, 
transl.  by  Gilles  Corrozet,  Paris  1530.  6vo. 
Againj  Amst.  1710,  Paris  1711,  12mo,  mo. 
demUed  by  M.  Le  Brun.    It  is  abridged  in  Me- 
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langes  liries  d'une  grande  biblioikeqtie,  wi.  Iziv. 
p.  3&5.  It  is  filso  among  the  Hist,  tragiques  dc 
Belleforest,  torn.  vii.  1604,  12mo. 

Iq  E^gli^j  transL  by  Rob.  Copland  from 
the  French,  and  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
1510. 

TTfte  putterne  of  painful  adventures  £jfc.  thai 
befell  iinio  Prince  Appolonius,  ^c.  translated 
by  T.  Twine,  1607-  Originally  published  by 
W.  Howe,  1576. 

In  Gower's  Confessio  amantis,  1483,  1532, 
and  1554,  folio,  from  Godfrey  of  Viterbo. 

In  the  Pantheon  or  universal  chronicle  of 
Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  compiled  in  Latin  in  the 
l^th  century.  First  printed  at  Basil,  1569,  folio, 
and  afterwards  in  Eistorius's  collection  of  Gennan 
historians. 

And  lastly,  in  most  of  the  editions  of  the 
Gesta  Romanorum,  in  which  it  makes  the  153d 
chapter.  In  comparing  this  with  Velser's  work, 
it  wilt  be  perceived  that  it  is  the  same,  making 
allowance  for  the  usual  difference  of  manuscripts. 
In  short,  there  is  but  one  story. 

A  few  years  after  the  publication  of  this  play, 
there  appeared  on  the  French  stage  a  tragi-cotnedy 
on  the  same  story,  entitled  Jjes  heureuses  infor- 
times.     It  is  in  two  parts,  each  of  five  acts,  and 
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composed  by  Francois  Bemier  de  la  Brousse.  It 
might  be  worth  while  to  esamine  whether  he  had 
made  any  use  of  the  English  Pericles. 

However  unworthy  of  Shak^>eare^$  pen  this 
drama,  as  an  entire  composition,  may  be  consi* 
dered,  many  wilt  be  of  opinion  that  it  contains 
more  that  he  might  have  written  than  either  Love't 
labour's  lost^  or  AlVt  well  that  ends  weU, 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  l.     Page  1 1. 
n  tare,  my  lov«*f 


More  rkiber  than  my  tongue. 

Dr.  Warbdrton  woufd  have  it  their  tongue, 
meaning  her  sisters*,  which  would  be  very  good 
sense.  Dr.  Johnson  is  content  with  the  present 
reading,  but  gives  no  explanation.  Cordelia 
means  to  say,  **  My  love  is  greater  than  my  powers 
of  language  can  express."  In  like  manner  she 
soon  afterwards  says,  ^*  I  cannot  heave  my  heart 
into  my  mouth." 


Sc.  1.    p.  12. 

Lbak.  Nothing  can  come  of  notluDg. 

In  the  fourth  scene  of  ttiis  act,  Lear  uses  the 
same  expression  in  answer  to  the  fool,  who  had 
asked  bim  if  he  could  "  make  no  use  of  nothing." 
For  this  ancient  saying  of  one  of  the  philosophers, 

VOL.  II.  I. 
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Shakspeare  might  have  been  iodebted  to  die  fol- 
lowing passage  in  The  prayse  of  nothings  by 
£.  D.  1585,  .4to.  "The  prophane  antiquitie 
therefore,  unlesse  by  casual!  meanes,  entreated 
little  hereof,  as  of  that  which  by  thdr  rule,  that 
nihil  ex  mhilo  fity  conteined  not  matter  of  profit 
or  commendation :  for  which  those  philosophers 
hunted,  as  ambidous  men  for  dominion  and  em- 
pire." 

Sc.  4.    />.  60. 
Pool.  That  lach  a  king  should  plaj  ho^pttp. 

Mr.  Steevens  remarks  that  little  more  of  this 
game  than  its  mere  denomination  remains.  He 
had  forgiven  the  amusements  of  his  nursery.  la 
Sherwood's  Dictionary  it  is  defined,  **  Jeu  d'ea- 
hut ;  ou  (plustost)  des  nourrices  aux  petits  en- 
fans  ;  se  cachaos  le  visage  et  puis  se  monstrant." 
The  Italians  sijfar  ban  bauy  or  baco  baco,  and 
bauccare  \  which  shows  that  there  must  at  some 
time  or  other  have  been  a  connejdon  between  the 
nurse's  ierriculamentum,  the  boggle  or  buggy  bo, 
and  the  present  expression.  See  the  note  in  vol.  L 
p.  S28.  Minsheu's  derivuion  of  bo-peep  horn 
the  noise  which  chickens  make  when  they  come 
out  of  the  shdl,  is  nuH%  whimdcal  than  just. 
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Sc.  4.    p.  65, 
Imam,  Lear's  ihadow  ? 

We  are  told  that  *'  the  folio  has  given  these 
vords  to  the  fool."  And  so  they  certainly  should 
be,  without  the  niark  of  interrogation.  They  are 
of  no  use  whatever  in  Lear's  speech ;  and 
without  this arrangnnent,  the  fool's  next  words, 
**  which  they  will  make  an  obedient  Bither," 
are  unintelligibte.  It  will  likemse  dispose  of  Mr. 
Steevens's  subsequent  charge  against  Shakspeare, 
of  inattention  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  2.     Page  92. 
KiHT.  VlirtaA.e&sopo' Ikemoontkineofjaa. 

It  is  calain  that  an  equiroque  is^here  intended 
by  an  altuaicHi  to  the  old  dish  of  eggs  in  moon- 
thtTte,  which  was  eggs  broken  and  boiled  in  salad 
ca\  till  the  yolks  became  hard.  They  were  eaten 
with  slices  of  onions  fried  in  oil,  butter,  verjuice, 
nutmeg  and  salt. 
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Sc.  S.    />.  109. 

£do.  Ruj  wooden  pricks  kc. 

Rightly  expbined  skewers.  Gr^ne,  in  ias 
admirable  satire,  ^  quip  for  an  upstart  courtier, 
speaking  of  the  tricks  played  by  the  butchers  in 
his  time}  makes  one  of  his  characters  exclaim^ 
**  I  pray  you,  goodman  Kilcalfe,  have  you  not 
your  artificial  knaveries  to  set  out  your  meate 
■miSa  pricks  f"  The  brewers  and  bakers  come  in 
also  for  th^  share  of  abuse. 

Sc.  3.    ;>.  110. 

Edoab.  Foch' TurlTgood ! 

Warburton  would  read  Thrlupiny  and  Hanmo' 
Turluru ;  but  there  is  a  better  reason  for  reject- 
ing both  these  terms  than  for  preferring  either ; 
viz.  that  Turlygood  is  the  corrupted  word  in  our 
language.  The  Turiuptns  were  a  ^natical  sect 
that  over-ran  Fiance,  Italy,  and  Germany,  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  They  were 
at  first  known  by  the  names  of  Begkards  or 
Beghim,  and  brethren  and  dsters  of  the  free 
spirit.    Thdr  manners  and  appearance  exhibited 
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the  strongest  indications  of  lutiacy  and  diBtraction. 
The  common  people  alone  called  them  Turlupirui 
a  name,  which,  though  it  has  excited  much 
doubt  and  controversy,  seems  obviously  to  be 
connected  with  the  wolvish  kowlings  which  these 
people  in  all  probability  would  nuke  when  iiw 
fluenced  by  their  religious  ravings,  l^ar  sulv 
sequent  appellation  of  ike  fraternity  of  poor  men 
might  have  been  the  cause  why  the  wandering 
rogues  called  Bedlam  beggars,  and  one  of  whom 
Edgar  personates,  assumed  or  obtained  the  title 
of  Turbipins  or  Turlygoodsy  especially'  if  thek* 
mode  of  asking  alms  was  accompanied  by  the 
gesticulatitms  of  madmen.  Tkrlupino  and  T\tr- 
luTu  are  old  Italian  terms  for  a  fool  or  madman  ; 
and  the  Flemings  had  a  proverb.  As  unfortunate 
as  Turlupin  and  His  children. 


Sc.  4.    ^.11 3. 
Liar.  To  do  upon  respect  such  violent  outrage. 

Explained  by  Dr.  Johnson,  "  to  violate  the 
character  of  a  messaiger  from  the  king.**     It  is 
rather  "  to  do  outrage  to  that  respect  which  is  • 
due  to  the  king."    This,  in  part,  agrees  "with  the 
'mg  note. 
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Sc.  4.    p.  1 14. 
Knrr,  Tbtj  nunniMi'd  up  thdr  nmry. 


Meiny^  ^gnifymg  a  family^  household,  or  re- 
tinue of  servants^  is  certainly  from  the  French 
meinie,  or,  as  it  was  ancieqtly  and  more  properly 
written,  memie ;  vfaich  word  has  heai  Teg;arded» 
with  great  probability,  by  a  celebrated  French 
glossariet  and  antiquary,  as  equivalent  with  meso- 
ni'e  or  maisonie,  fnsm  nauon  :  in  modem  French 
minage.  See  gloesary  to  Villehardomn,  edit. 
1657,  foKo. 

Mr.  Holt  White  has  cited  Dryden's  line, 
"  The  nuay  rend  the  ikioa  with  loud  applause," 

as  supplying  the  use  of  many  in  Kent's  sense  of 
tram  or  retinue.  With  great  deference,  the  word 
is  quite  unconnected  with  m«iny,  and  dmply  de* 
notes  any  multitude  or  coUeetion  of  people.  It 
is  not  only  used  at  present  in  its  common  adjec- 
tive form  for  several,  divers,  multi,  but  even 
substantively :  for  in  the  Northern  parts  of  Eng- 
land they  still  say  o  many,  and  a  moTiy  people^ 
j.  e.  o/*  people.  In  this  sense  it  is  never  iound  in 
the  French  language;  but  we  have  received  it 
directly,  as  an  adjectire,  from  the  3axon  vam 
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manij,  and  as  a  substantive,  from  meniu,  ms- 
mjeo,  meiujo,  &c  &c. ;  for  in  that  language 
the  word  is  fbund  written  not  less  than  twenty 
different  ways.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Latin  maTms  : 
Horace  uses  maims  poetarum  i  and  Quintilian 
of  oratorum  mgetu  mamts.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  Saxons  used  many  for  i  family  or  household. 


Sc.  4.    p.  121. 
Fool.  C17  to  it  mmde,  m  the  eociiuif  did  to  tbe  eels, 

The  difficulties  that  have  attended  all  inquiries 
concerning  this  term,  have  been  not  a  little  aug- 
mented by  an  ezpectadon  of  finding  an  unifor- 
mity which  it  does  not  possess,  and  by  not  re* 
fleeting  that  k  is  in  reality  susceptible  of  very 
di&rent  explanaticxu. 

There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  It  originates  in  an 
Uto[»an  region  of  indolence  and  luxury,  formerly 
deiiominated  the  country  of  cocaigne*y  which, 

*  Thii  connby  has  been  faumcroutt^  deacpbed  by  an  old 
Fieodi  hUitr,  ftota  wtKwe  work  aii  e^t'*'''^'  '^^Y  ^  fooBd 
in  MoQi.  I^egraod's  entertainiog  polle^iqn  of  Fabliaux, 
tom.  i^  p.  251 ;  and  whidi  vetifin  |dr.  Tjin^bitfa  coojec. 
tare,  that  the  old  Eaglish  poem  fint  publubed  by  Hicke«, 
G.  A,  Sax.  p.  231,  wai  a  traoilatioi)  pam  the  fretich.  See 
OnK.  laltt,  vol.  iv.  p,  364.  « 
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as  some  bave  thought,  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  art  of  cookery ;  whilst  others,  with  equal 
plausibih'ty,  relate  that  the  little  pellets  of  woad, 
a  commodity  in  which  Languedoc  was  remark- 
ably fertile,  being  called  by  the  above  name,  the 
province  itself  acquired  the  appellation  of  the 
kingdom  of  cocaigne  or  oT  plenty,  where  the  in- 
habitants lived  in  the  utmost  happiness,  and  ex- 
empt from  every  sort  of  care  and  anxiety.  Hence 
the  name  came  to  be  applied  to  any  rich  country. 
Boiteau  calls  Paris  utt  paijs  de  cocagne.  The 
French  have  likewise  some  theatrical  pieces  under 
this  title.  Th?  Italians  have  many  allusions  to  it ; 
and  there  is  said  to  be  a  small  district  betweea 
Rome  and  Loretto  so  called  ^m  its  cheapness 
and  fertility.  With  us  the  lines  dted  by  Camdoi 
in  his  Britannia,  vol.  i.  coU  451, 
"  Were  I  in  nay  castle  of  Bimge;^ 
UpoD  the  rirei  of  Wavenej 
I  would  ne  care  for  the  king  of  Cockeney," 
yvhencesoerer  they  come^  indicate  that  London 
was  formerly  knowp  by  this  satirical  name ;  and 
kence  a  Londoner  came  to  be  called  a  cockney. 
The  Froich  have  an  equivalent  word,  coqueliner, 
to  paniper,  cherish,  or  dandle,  whence  our  cocker. 
From  the  above  circumstances  it  is  probable 
that  a  cockney  became  at  length  a  term  of  con- 
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tempt;  one  of  the  earliest  proofs  of  which  is 
Chaucer's  use  of  it  in  the  Reve's  tale,  v.  4906  : 
*'  I  shall  be  halden  a  dafie  or  a  cokenat/."  In 
the  Promptuarium  patTJuIorum^  1516,  4to,  it  is 
explained  to  be  a  term  of  deri^on.  In  Shak- 
speare's  time  it  signified  a  child  tenderly  brought 
up,  a  dearling,  a  wanton.  See  Barret's  Alvearies 
and  a  little  b^ore  it  had  been  used  in  a  bad  sense, 
from  an  obvious  corruption.  See  Hula^'s  Abce- 
dariumy  1552,  folio.  In  this  place  too  Mr.  Stee- 
vens's  quotations  from  Meres  and  Deckar  might 
be  introduced. 

The  next  sense  iu  which  cockney  was  used 
seems  to  be  conveyed  in  the  hne  cited  by  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  from  Pierce  Plaivman's  Fisions  : 

"  Aod  yet  T  say  hy  my  soule  I  have  □□  lal  t  bacon, 
ate  no  cotenty  by  Christe  coloppet  to  make:" 

^  well  as  In  those  from  the  tournament  of  Tot- 
tenham; 

"  At  that  feast  were  they  served  in  rich  array, 
Eveiyfiveandfivehadantient^:" 

where  in  both  instances,  with  deference  to  the 
respectable  authorities  of  Dr.  Percy  and  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt,  it,  signifies  a  little  cock.  In  the  latter 
quotation  it  might  mean  a  peacock,  a  favourite 
dish  among  our  ancestors ;  and  this  conjecture  is 
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count^ianced  by  the  words  served  in  rich  array. 
This  mode  of  forming  a  dimiaudve  with  respect 
to  animals  is  not  unfrequent.  Tiius  in  the  Can- 
terbury  tales,  I.  3267  :  **  She  was  a  primerole, 
a  piggesnie"  And  here  again  some  apology  - 
may  be  necessary  for  differii^  from  Mr.  Tyrwhitt* 
who  supposes  that  Chaucer  **  meant  no  more 
than,  ocelttis,  the  eyes  of  that  animal  bang  re- 
markably BDiall,  and  the  Romans  uang  oeuhu 
as  a  term  of  endeanneuL"  But  the  objection  to 
this  ing«iious  explanation  is,  that  nie  cannot  veil 
be  put  for  eye ;  that  in  this.case  the  word  would 
have  been  pigseye,  and  that  it  is  rather  fbimed 
from  the  A.  S,  ^iga,  a  girt.  See  Lye's  Saxon  diet. 
Similar  words  were  afterwards  constructed,  but 
without  due  regard  to  the  above  etymology.  For 
example,  "  Prytbee  sweet  birdmye,  be  content." 
Davenport's  City  night  cap.  Act  iii,  Sc.  1. — 
**  Jella,  why  frownsl  thou  ?  say  sweet  biddiesnief" 
Davies's  Scourge  of  Jolly. ■--*'  Ay  btrdsneysy  she's 
a  quean."  Shadwell's  Virtuoso^  Act  ill — And 
in  Congreve's  Old  bachelor,  Fondlewife  calls  his 
mate  cockey. 

It  is  d»ervable  that  in  all  the  above  inittanf^ 
diese  appellations  are  only  used  to  females.  It  is 
not  improbable  therefore,  that,  in  an  abstract 
sense^  cochtey  might  sometimes  be  used  in  speak' 
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ing  to  male  chfldren  as  a  term  of  endearment  ;.^/^'^<  Z'*^  ■ 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  this  remark ''^^■'  '^*»**" 
here,  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  any  sugges-*^/^""' '" 
tioo  that  it  is  connected  wUh  the  present  subject.        ','    ',  ". 
It  remains  only  to  notice  ttie  cockneys  or  sugar^  * 

pellets  which  Mr.  Steevens's  old  lady  remembered^it**^  ^.t', 
10  have  eaten  in  her  childhood.  The  French  ^i-,,-^.-^ 
formeriy  used  a  kind  of  perfumed  pastry  made  of^A^'  ''"''■- 
the  powdered  Iris  flower,  sugar,  musk,  and  rose-  ^*-"^" ' 
water  \  these  were  called  pastilles ;  and  from 
the  similinide  of  the  word  to  pastel,  or  the  Lan- 
guedoc  woad  maidoned  at  the  beginrung  of  this 
note  as  the  produce  of  the  pays  de  cocagnCy  it  it 
'not  improbable  that  some  latent  affinity  may 
exist.  The  animal  involved  in  the  English  term 
might  indeed  be  thought  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
form.  Had  the  old  lady,  happily  for  us,  described 
the  shape  of  these  comfits,  and  which  motives  of 
delicacy  might  have  prevented,  we  could  possibly 
have  traced  them  from  our  Gallic  neighbours  in 
another  descent  of  a  very  singular  nature.  The 
following  extract  from  Legraiid's  Fie  privee  des 
Francois,  torn.  iL  p.  268,  will  explain  this : 
•*  Croira-t-on  qu'il  a  exists  en  France  un  terns  on 
Ton  a  donn^  aux  menues  patisseries  de  table  les 
formes  les  plus  obscenes,  et  les  noms  les  plus  in- 
^mes  }     Croira-t-on  que  cet  incroyable  exc&  de 
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depravation  a  dure  plus  de  deux  si^cles  F  Aussi 
sont  ce  moins  les  noms  de  ces  patisseries  qu'il 
hat  blaitter  que  les  formes  qu'on  ieur  doonait.  „  ^.  ' 
'  Chanapier,  apres  avoir  dccrit  les  differentes  P^^\^^^^^^J  ■ 
series  u^t^es  de  son  temps,  6ii^Qiusdam pudenda ^(^^^^^^  . 
muliebria,  alite  viritia  (si  diis  placet)  Tepre-f^*^it^t^*t.t' 
sentanu  Suntquos  c  ,  .  .  .  saccharatos  appet-^^  ^^^^^^"^ 
litent.  Ade^  degeneravcre  boni  moresy  ut  *'«"'*j(l*/-,rf»<i«fii- 
Christianis  obscaena  el  pudenda  in  cibis placeant" ^^^^ ^j^;'  ■". 

Minsheu's  tale  of  the  cock  ndghing,    and»'*p^**f- 
Casaubon's  derivation  of  cockney  from  otKoysyjie,  '^^..  /,,,. 
.i.  e.  domi  natus,   may  serve  to  increase  thnw.^,^^,,,,.,.^ 
smiles  of  compassion  which  it  is  to  be  feared^'*;'^^^'^'''^ 
some  of  the  present  remarks  may  have  already  .^.^^^  „^ 
excited.  *«^-«Afc<t<' 

It  is  worth  remarking,  although  not  immediately  .^^**^  '  -^' 
connected  with  the  present  subject,  that  in  the  ^^^^y,.^  /«* 
Celtic  languages  coeg,  and  AoA,  signified  any^i»^*A^=*(i' 
thing  foolish  or  good  for  nothing.  They  seem  con-C  '  ^ 

nected  with  the  radical  word  for  a  cuchowt  a  ^Uy 
bird,  which  has  thus  transmitted  its  appellation 
to  persons  of  a  dmiiar  nature.  See  the  words 
cog  in- the  Welsh  dictionaries,  and  cok  in  Pryce's 
Cornish  vocabulary.  In  the  North  they  call  the 
cuckow  Si  gowk,  whence  genkit^  foolish,  and 
gmoky.  Our  term  cohes^  for  a  fool,  is  of  the 
Kime  &nily,  and,  perhaps,  cuckold,  j 
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Sc.  4.    p.  132. 
LijLK.  Thou  art  a  Ml. 

The  note  on  this  word  states  that  k  was  written 
byle  in  the  old  copies,  which  all  the  modem  editors 
have  too  strictly  followed ;  that  the  mistake  arose 
from  the  word  boil  being  often  pronounced  as  if 
written  bile;  and  that  in  the  folio  we  find  in 
Coriolanus  the  S3meja!se  spelling  as  here.— But 
this  charge  against  the  editors  seems  to  have  ori- 
guiated  in  a  misconception.  The  ancient  and 
true  oTthography  is  byle  and  bile^  and  such  was 
the  common  pronunciation.  The  modem  botfl 
and  boil  are  cftrrupdons.  Thus  in  the  Promp- 
tuarium  parvulorum^  1516,  we  have  *'  Byte 
sore, — Pustula."  In  Mathews's  bible,  1551, 
**  Satan  smote  Job  with  marvelous  soore  byles" 
In  Whetstone's  Mirour  for  mageslrates  of  cy- 
tiesy  1584,  4to,  "  Dicyng  houses  are  of  the  sub- 
stance of  other  buildinges,  but  within  are  the 
botches  and  byles  of  abhomination."  Bile  is  pure 
Saxon,  and  is  so  given  in  most  of  the  old  dic- 
tionaries. 

Sc.  4.    j&.  135. 
Liar.  but  (his  heart 


Shall  break  into  a  himdTed  thoasaild^aU''(. 

On  die  v/ord^aws  we  have  die  IbUowing  note : 
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**  AJlaw,  agaSSying  a  crack  or  other  similar  in- 
perfectkxi ;  our  author}  with  his  accostomed  U* 
cense,  uses  the  word  here  for  a  mail  brvienpar- 
tide.    So  again  in  the  fifth  act. 


-  bat  bitJbai^dhBnt 


Bunt  cmilingl^." 

Now  there  is  some  reason  for  soppoang  that 
Jtaw  might  signify  a  fragment  in  Shakspeare's 
time,  as  well  as  a  mere  crack ;  because  among 
die  Saxons  it  certainly  had  that  meaning,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Somner's  Diction.  Saxon,  voce  ploh. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  quartos  read  Jlouses^ 
approactiing  nearer  to  the  original.  In  the  abore 
quotation J?i3w'(i  seems  to  be  used  in  the  modem 
tense. 


ACT  m. 

Scenes.     Page  147. 

Foot.  tAxrrj,  here's  giaoe,  and  a  eodrfitee  %  that  *■  a  wiM 
man  and  a,  fool. 

Shakspeare  has  with  some  humour  applied  the 
above  name  to  the  fool,  who,  for  obvious  reasons, 
vas  usually  provided  with  this  unseemly  part  of 
dress  in  a  more  remarkable  manner  than  other 
persons.  To  the  custom  Gayton  thus  alludes,  when 
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speaking  of  the  decline  of  the  st^ :  **  No  fooles 
with  Harry  codpieces  appeare"  Fettivous  nola 
upon  Don  Qiaxote,  p.  270. 


'Be.  2.    p.  150. 
Fool.  No  hereticka  Itmt'd  but  woichei  raiton. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  very  well  explained  why 
wenches  suitors  were  burned  j  but  Mr.  Sfeevcns's 
quotation  from  Isaiah  iii.  24,  ** — and  bunting 
instead  of  beauty,"  has  not  been  applied  on  thia 
occadon  with  his  usual  discernment.  Not  to 
mendon  the  improbability  that  the  burning  in 
question  should  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Isaiah, 
the  expression  itself  is  involved  in  the  deepest  ob- 
scurity. Saint  Jerome  has  entirely  omitted  it; 
and  if  the  Hebrew  word  which  in  some  transla- 
tions has  been  rendered  adusiio,  be  suscepdble  of 
any  &ir  meaning,  it  is  that  of  shrivelled  or  dried 
up  by  heat.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  bishops'  bible 
and  some  foreign  transladons  paraphrastically 
given,  *'  and  for  thdr  bewty  witherednesse  and 
sunne  burning."  The  manuscript  regulaticais  for 
the  stews  in  Southwark,  printed  but  abridged  in 
Stowe's  Annals,  would  have  furnished  the  learned 
commentator  with  a  far  more  apposite  illustration. 
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In  these  it  ts  said,  *'  no  stewholder  shall  ke^  any 
woman  that  hath  the  perilous  infirmity  of  bunting.'* 


Sc.  4.    p.  160. 

£t>o.  PiUUock  sat  on  pillicock'i  hill. 

In  the  metrical  romance  of  Sir  Gau/ain  and 
Sir  Galaroriy  there  is  this  line, 

*'  His  poletnous  vith  pelicoau  were  poudred  to  pSf." 

I^akertoti's  Scotish  poemt,  vol.  iii.  214. 

In  the  comedy  of  Ignoramus  hy  Ruggles, 
Act  iii.  Sc.  6,  Cupes  talks  of  "  quimbiblos,  in- 
denturas,  pilicoccos^  calimancas;"  where  it  is 
perhaps  a  new-^gled  term  for  any  kind  of  stuff 
or  cloth.  There  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
word  in  Warner's  Letter  to  Garrick^  p.  30 ;  but 
whoever  would  be  certain  of  finding  the  exact 
meaning,  may  consult,  besides  the  article  in  Min- 
sheu,  9299,  the  following  books — Durfey's 
Pills  to  purge  melanckoly^  ir.  31 1 — ^The  Night- 
ingale, (a  collection  of  songs)  1738,  p.  380 — 
Lyndsay's  fVorks,  as  edited  by  Mr.  Chal- 
mers, it.  145,  and  the  excellent  glossary. — 
Florio's  Italian  dictionary,  1611,  under  the  ar- 
ticles piviolot  and  rozzone. 
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Sc.  4.    p.  162. 

Ene.  Ke^  tb/  pen  from  tenden  icoia. 

When  ^>eiulthnfte  and  distressed  persons  re- 
sorted to  usurers  or  tradesmen  for  the  purpose  of 
rusing  money  by  means  of  shop-goods  or  brown 
paper  commodities^  they  usually  entered  thdr 
promissory  notes  or  other  similar  obligations  ia 
books  kept  for  that  purpose.  It  is  to  this  practice 
that  Edgar  alludes. 

In  .Lodge's  Looking'glasse  for  London  and' 
Englande,  1598,  4to,  a  usurer  says  to  a  gentle* 
man,  '*  I  have  thy  hand  set  to  my  book,  that 
thou  received'st  ibrtie  pounds  of  me  in  money." 
To  which  the  odm*  answers,  "It  was  your  device, 
to  colour  the  statute,  but  your  conscience  knowe« 
what  I  had."  Parke,  in  his  CurtainC'drauier  of 
the  world,  speaking  of  a  country  gentleman, 
alludes  to  the  extravagance  of  his  back,  which 
tad  got  him  into  tke  mercers  book. 


Sc.4.    ^  163. 

Edo.  — ba,  an-naanj. 

This  was  the  burden  of  many  old  songs.   Qnt 
of  these,  being  connected  with  Mr.  Henley's  Ctt> 
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rious  note,  is  here  presented  to  the  reader.  It  la 
taken  fixim  a  scarce  collection,  entided  Melismata. 
Musicall  pkansies,  ^tting  the  courts  citie  and 
countre^  kumourSf  To  3,  4,  and  5  voices,  1611, 
4to.  In  Playford's  Musical  companion^  p.  55, 
the  words  are  set  to  a  different  tune. 


hsj  iM-117  oo-nj,  hej  nonj  no,  he;  noDj  no,  hej  aonj  at. 


Sc.  4.     p.  164, 

Lbai.  —  ODBCcoiiUDodated  man  li  no  man  but  nch  a 
poor^  bare,  Jorktd  animal  at  thou  art. 

Forked  is  a  very  strange  qiithet,  but  must  he 
taken  literally.  See  a  note  by  Mr.'Steevens  in 
Act  h,  Sc  6y  of  this  play.    The  Chinese  in  thdr 
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viritten  language  represoit  a  man  by  the  fol- 
lowing character. 


A 


Sc.  6.     p.  176. 
Fool.  He's  mad  that  trusts  in  the  tameness  of  a  wolf,  a 
Iiorse's  health,  a  bojr's  lore,  or  a  vhore's  oath. 

Though  health  will  certainly  do,  it  has  proba- 
bly been  substituted  for  heels j  by  some  person 
who  regarded  it  as  an  improved  reading.  There 
are  several  proverbs  of  this  kind.  That  in  the 
text  has  not  been  found  elsewhere,  and  may  be 
the  inventipn  of  Shakspeare.  The  Italians  say. 
Of  a  woman,  beware  before,  of  a  mule  beware 
behind^  and  of  a  monk  beware  on  all  sides;  the 
French,  Setvare  of  a  bull's  front,  of  a  mule's 
hinder  parts,  and  of  all  sides  of  a  woman.  In 
Samuel  Rowland's  excellent  and  amusing  work, 
entitled  The  choice  of  ckauge,  containing  the 
triplicity  of  divinilie,  philosophic,  and  poetrie, 
1585,  4to,  we  meet  with  this  proverbial  saying, 
"  Trust  not  3  thinges,  dogs  teeth,  horses  feete, 
womens  protestations." 

m2 
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Sc.  6.     p,  184. 
■  Edo,  Poor  Tom,  Ihy  horn  is  dry. 

On  this  speech  Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked  that 
men  who  begged  under  pretence  of  lunacy,  used 
formerly  to  carry  a  horn  and  blow  it  through  the 
streets.  To  account  for  Edgar's  horn  being  drj/, 
ve  must  likewise .  suppose  that  the  lunatics  in 
question  made  use  of  this  utensil  to  drink  out  of, 
which  seems  preferable  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Steevens,  .that  these  words  are  '*  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression, introduced  when  a  man  has  nothing 
further  to  offer,  when  he  has  said  all  he  has  to 
eay,"  the  learned  commentator  not  having  ad- 
duced any  example  of  its  use.  An  opportunity 
here  presents  itself  of  suggesting  a  more  correct 
mode  of  exhibiting  the  theatrical  dress  of  Poor 
Tom  than  we  usually  see,  on  the  authority  of 
ftandle  Holme  in  his  most  curious  and  useful 
work  T'he  academy  of  armory ^  hook.  III.  ch.  iii. 
p.  161,  wba«  he  says  that  the  Bedlam  has  *'  a 
long  staff  and  a  cow  or  oz-hom  by  his  side ;  his 
cloathing  fantastic  and  ridiculous }  for  being  a 
madman,  he  is  madly  decked  and  dressed  all 
over  with  rubins,  feathers,  cuttbgs  of  cloth,  and 
what  not,  to  make  him  seem  a  madman  or  one 
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distracted,  when  he  is  no  other  than  a  dissembling 
knave."  It  is  said  that  about  the  ^ear  1 760  a 
poor  idiot  called  Cude  Yeddy^  went  about  the 
streets  of  Hawick  in  Scotland  habited  much  in 
the  above  manner,  and  rattling  a  cow's  horn 
against  his  teeth.  Something  like  this  costume 
may  be  seen  in  the  portrait  of  that  predous  knave 
MulVd  Sack,  wh©  carries  a  drinking  horn  on  his 
staff.  See  Caulfield's  Portraits,  memoir's,  and 
characters  of  remarkable  persons^  vol.  ii. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  2.    Page  209. 


Alb.  Humani^  must  perforce  pre^  tm  Uself, 
Like  momtenof  the  deep. 

"  FiAes,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  «  are  the  only 
animais  that  are  known  to  prey  upon  their  own 
species."  But  Shakspeare  did  not  mean  to  in- 
sinuate this;  for  he  has  elsewhere  spoken  of 
"  cannibal*  (hat  each  other  eat.'*  He  only  want- 
ed a  comparistm.  Many  of  the  insect  tribes  prey 
on  their  own  species,  as  spiders,  scorpions,  bee- 
des,  earwigs,  blattx,  &c. 
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3c.  4.    p.  233. 

Lbab.  That  fellow  handlei  his  bow  like  a  crow  ie^)er. 

The  notes  on  this  passage  serve  only  to  identify 
the  character  of  a  crow-keeper;  but  the  coja- 
parisori  still  remains  to  be  explained.  -On  this, 
occasion  we  must  consult  our  sole  preceptor  in 
the  manly  and  too  much  neglected  scirace  of 
archery,  the  venerable  Ascham.  In  speaking  of 
awkward  shooters  he  says,  **  Anodier  coureth 
downe  and  layeth  out  his  buttockes,  as  thoughe 
bee  should  shoote  at  crotves," 

Sc..4.    p.  234. 

Lbab.  O  well-flown  bird ! 

The  notes  are  at  variance  as  to  whether  Lear 
allude  to  archery  or  falconry.  Certainly  to  the 
jalter.  In  an  old  song  on  hawking  set  for  four 
voices  by  Thomas  Ravenscroft,  jO  well  fiown^  is 
a  frequent  address  to  the  hawk. 

Sc.  4.    p.  2S9. 
Lbar.  HaA,  Id  thine  ear:  change placec ;  aDdAiM^;^- 
liandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the  thief  7 

Mr,  Malone's  explanation  of  this  chUdr^n'a 
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l^rt  is  confinned  by  the  following  extract  Wovx 
A  free  discourie  touching  the  murmuren  of  the 
tymes^  MS.  "They  hould  safe  your  cbildrens 
patrymony,  and  play  with  your  majestie  as  men 
play  with  little  children  at  haadye  dandye,  which 
hand  will  you  have,  when  they  are  disposed  to 
keep  any  thinge  from  them."  Tt^e  above  discourse 
is  a  very  bold  and  libellous  address  to  King 
James  I.  on  liis  pacific  character,  written,  anony- 
njously,  with  great  powers  of  composition. 


Sc.  4.     p.  240. 

Lbak.  There  tboa  m^ht'it  behold  the  great  image  of 
authority :  a  <iog'B  obey'd  Id  office. — 
-   Iltou  rstcal  beadle,  hold  thy  Uoody  hand : 
Vfhy  dost  thou  lath  that  whore  ?   Strip  tbioeown 

back; 
Tboo  holl]^  Imt'st  to  use  her  id  that  kind. 
For  w^ich  thou  whip'st  her.     The  usurer  hangs 

the  cozener, 
Throi^h  tatter'd  clothei  small  vicet  do  appear ; 
Bi^iesand  furr'd  gowns  hide  all. 

This  admirable  qieech  has  a  remarkable  coin- 
ddence  with  the  following  passage  from  *'  Parke's 
Curtaine-drawer  of  the  world,"  1612,  4to,p.  16, 
a  work  of  very  considerable  merit.  **  The  po- 
toicy  and  power  of  magnificence  and  greatnesse 
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dare  looke  anne  openly  in  the  hce  in  the  very 
market  place,  and  the  eye  of  authority  never 
takes  notice  thereof :  the  [>oore  harlot  must  be 
stript  and  wfaipt  for  the  crime  that  the  courtly 
vamon  and  the  dtie-sinner  mffle  out,  and  passe 
over  and  glory  in,  and  account  as  nothing.  The 
poore  thiefe  is  hanged  many  times  that  hath 
stolne  but  the  prise  of  a  dinner,  xthea  sometimes 
hee  that  robbes  both  church  and  commoawealth 
is  seene  to  ride  on  his  fbotecloth."  If  the  book 
vas  written  according  to  its  date,  and  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  be  right  as  to  that  of  Lear,  a  fact  which  is 
not  meant  to  be  controverted,  the  merit  of  ori^ 
nality  wiU  rest  with  Shakspeare. 

Sc.  4.    p.  241. 
Edg.  Of  mttter  and  impertinenof  mU'd. 

This  word  was  not  used  in  its  modem  and 
corrupted  sense  cS  saucmett  or  intrusion,  but 
merely  to  express  something  not  belonging  to  the 
tubject.  Thus,  an  old  collection  of  domestic  r& 
cipes  &c.  entitled,  The  treasurie  of  coaatodious 
conceits^  1594,  is  said  to  be  **  not  impertinent 
for  every  good  husvrife  to  use  in  her  house 
amongst  her  own  fatnilie."  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  used  in  the  sense  of  rude  or  taipum- 
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nerly  till  the  middle  of  the  sevoitcenth  century  ; 
nor  in  that  of  taucy  till  a  conaderable  dme  after- 
wards.   

Sc.  4.     /».  241. 
-  ve  came  ayfng  hither. 


Then  fcnow'st,  the  fint  time  that  vra  mnHk  the  air, 
Vfi  wawt  and  cry  ■■ 

Evidently  taken  from  Pliny  as  translated  by 
Philemon  Holland.  **  Man  alone,  poor  wretch 
[nature]  hath  laid  all  naked  upon  the  bare  eartli, 
even  on  his  birth  day  to  ay  and  wrawie  presently 
fhun  the  very  first  honre  that  he  h  borne  into 
thn  world."    Proeme  to  book  7. 


The  fool  in  this  play  is  the  genuine  domestic 
bu&on;  but  notwithstanding  his  sarcastical 
iashea  of  wit,  far  which  we  must  give  the  poet 
credit,  and  ascribe  them  in  some  degree  to  what 
is  called  stage  effect,  he  is  a  mere  natural  with  a 
considenble  share  of  cuniung.  Thus  Edgar  calls 
hina  on  tjmocmif  and  every  one  will  isunediately 
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distiogujsh  him  from  such  a  character  as  Touch- 
stone. His  dress  on  the  stage  should  be  parti- 
coloured ;  his  hood  crested  dther  with  a  cock's* 
comb  to  which  he  often  alludes,  or  with  the 
cock's  head  and  neck.  His  bauble  'should  have 
a  head  like  his  own  with  a  grinning  countetunce, 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  mirth  in  those  to  whom 
he  occasionally  presents  it. 

The  kindness  which  Lear  manifests  towards  Im  ' 
fool,  and  the  latter's  extreme  femiliaritj  with  bis 
master  in  the  midst  of  the  most  poignant  grief 
and  affliction,  may  exdte  surprise  in  those  who 
ZK  not  intinuuety  acquainted  with  the  ^mple 
manners  of  our  fore&thers.  An  almost  contem- 
porary writer  has  preserved  to  us  a  curipus  anec- 
dote of  William  duke  of  Normandy,  afterwards 
William  I.  of  England,  whose  life  was  saved  by 
the  attachment  and  address  of  his  fool.  An  an- 
cient Flemish  chronicle  among  the  royal  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  16,  F.  iii.,  commences  with 
the  exile  of  Salvard  lord  of  RoussiUon  and  his 
family  from  Burgundy.  In  passing  titfough  a 
forest,  they  are  attacked  by  a  cruel  giant,  who 
kilts  Salvard  and  several  of  bis  people ;  his  wife 
Emergard  and  a  few  others  only  escaping.  This 
scene  the  illuminator  of  the  manuscript,  which  is 
of  the.  fifteenth  century,  has  chosen  xa  exhil»t. 
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He  has  represented  Emergard  as  driven  away  ia 
a  covered  cart  or  waggon  by  one  of  ifce  servante. 
She  is  jtftended  by  a  female,  and  in  the  front  of 
the  cart  is  placed  her  fooU  widi  a  countmance 
ezpres^ve  of  the  utmost  alarm  at  the  impending 
danger.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  adduce,  if 
necessary,  ^milar  inEstances  of  the  reciprocal  af- 
fection beween  these  singular  personages  and 
those  who  retained  them. 


ON  THE  STORY  OF  THIS  PLAT. 

To  the  account  already  given  of  the  materials 
which  Shakspeare  used,  nothing  perhaps  of  any 
moment  can  be  added  ^  but  for  the  sake  of  ren- 
dering this  article  more  complete,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  add  that  the  unpublis/ied  Latin  Gesta 
RoTtianorum  contains  the  history  of  Lear  and  his 
daughters  under  different  names,  and  with  some 
litde  variety  of  circumstance.  As  it  is  not  tedious, 
and  has  never  been  printed,  at  least  as  iar  as  we 
know  at  present,  it  is  here  subjoined  in  its  English 
form.  The  manuscript  used  on  this  occasion  is 
No.  733s,  in  the  Harleian  collection. 
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**  Theodosius  regned,  a  vjn  emperour  in  the 
che  of  Rome  and  myghti  he  was  of  power ;  the 
whiche  emperour  had  thre  doughters.  So  hie 
liked  to  this  emperour  to  knowe  which  of  his 
doughters  lovid  him  best.  And  tho  he  seid  to 
the  eldest  doughter,  how  moche  lovist  thou  me? 
ffbrsoth,  quod  she,  more  than  I  do  myself,  ther- 
£>re,  quod  he,  thou  shalt  be  hily  avaunsed,  and 
maried  her  to  a  riche  and  myghti  kyng.  Tho 
he  cam  to  the  secund,  and  s^d  to  her,  doughter, 
how  moche  lovist  (hou  me  ?  As  moche  forsotb, 
she  seid,  as  I  do  myself.  So  the  emperour  maried 
her  to  a  due.  And  tho  he  sdd  to  the  tbrid 
doughter,  how  moche  lovist  thou  me  ?  ffbrsoth, 
quod  she,  as  moche  as  ye  beth  worthi,  and  no 
more.  Tho  seid  the  emperour,  doughter,  sith 
thou  lovist  me  no  more,  thou  shalt  not  be  maried 
so  richely  as  thi  susters  beth.  And  tho  he  maried 
her  to  an  erle.  Aftir  this  it  happid  that  the  em- 
perour held  bataile  ayend  the  king  of  £gypt. 
And  the  kyng  drove  the  emperour  oute  of  the 
unpire,  in  so  moche  that  the  emperour  had  no 
place  to  abide  ynne.  So  he  wrote  lettres  ensealed 
with  his  ryng  to  his  first  doughter  that  seid  th^ 
she  lovid  him  more  than  herself,  for  to  pray  hex 
of  socouryng  in  that  grete  nede,  bycause  he  was 
put  oute  of  bis  empire.    And  whoi  the  doughter 
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had  red  thes  lettres,  she  told  hit  to  the  kyng  her 
husbond.  Tbo,  quod  the  kyng,  it  is  good  that 
we  socour  him  ia  this  nede.  I  sbal,  quod  he, 
gad«'n  an  host  and  help  him  in  all  that  I  can  or 
may,  and  that  will  not  be  do  withoute  grets 
costage.  Yee,  quod  she,  hit  were  suffidant  if 
that  we  wold  graunt  him  V  knyghts  to  be  in  fe- 
bshyp  w'  him  while  he  is  cute  of  his  empire.  And 
so  bit  was  ydo  indede.  And  the  doughter  wrote 
ayai'to  the  fader,  that  other  help  myght  he  not 
have  but  V  knyghts  of  the  kyng  to  be  in  his  fela- 
shyp  at  the  cost  of  the  kyng  her  husbond.  And 
when  the  cmperour  herd  this,  he  was  bevy  in  his 
hert,  and  sod^  alas  i  alas !  all  my  trust  was  in  her, 
for  she  seid  she  lovid  me  more  than  herself,  and 
therfore  I  avaunced  her  so  hye. 

**  Then  he  wrote  to  the  seconde  that  sdd  she 
lovid  him  as  moche  as  hirself,  and  when  she  had 
herd  his  lettres,  she  shewid  his  erand  to  hir  hus^ 
bond,  and  yaf  him  in  counseil  that  he  shuld  fynde 
bioi  mete  and  drink  and  clothing  honestly,  as 
for  the  state  of  such  a  lorde  during  tyme  of  his 
nede.  .  And  when  this  was  grauuted,  she  wrote 
lettres  agda  to  hir .  fadir.  The  emperour  was 
bevy  w*  this  answere,  and  seid,  sith  my  two 
doughters  have  thus  yhevid  me,  $oth«ly  I  shal 
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preve  the  third.  And  so  he  wrote  to  the  thrid 
that  seid  she  lovid  him  as  moche  as  he  vas  worthi, 
and  praied  h^  of  socour  in  his  nede,  and  totde 
her  the  answere  of  her  two  sustris.  So  the  thrid 
doughter  when  she  had  considered  the  myschi^ 
of  her  fiader,  she  told  her  hustxmd  in  this  fourme: 
my  worshi[diiIl  lord  do  socour  me  now  in  this 
grete  nede,  my  &dir  is  put  cute  of  his  empire 
and  his  heritage.  Then  spake  he,  what  were  thi 
will  I  did  therto.  That  ye  gadre  a  grete  rate, 
quod  ^e«  and  helpe  him  to  fight  ayens  his  ene- 
mys.  I  shal  fulfill  thi  will,  seide  the  erle,  and 
gaderid  a  grete  oste  and  yede  with  the  emperoure 
at  his  cjwne  costage  to  the  bataile,  and  had  the 
Tictorye,  and  set  the  empterour  ayen  in  his  heri- 
tage. And  then  seid  the  emperour,  blessed  be 
the  hour  I  gate  my  yongist  doughter :  I  lovid  her 
lesse  than  eni  of  the  othir,  and  now  in  my  nede 
she  bath  socoured  me,  and  the  othir  have  yfailed 
me ;  and  therefore  aftir  my  deth  she  shal  have 
myn  empire.  And  so  hit  was  ydo  in  dede ;  for 
afdr  the  deth  of  the  emperour,  the  yongist  dough- 
ter regned  in  his  sted  and  ended  pebbly." 

The  same  story  is  to  be  found  in  the  formerly 
celebrated  English  chronicle  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  Cazton,  the  early 
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part  of  which  was  copied  from  Geoffirey  of  Mon- 
mouth. The  circumstance  of  hs  having  been 
printed  by  Cazton  more  than  once,  with  a  con- 
tinuadon  to  his  own  time,  probably  by  himself, 
seems  to  have  occamoned  the  mistake.  See  what 
has  been  said  of  it  before,  in  voL  i.  p.  423,  424. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I.     Page  325. 

Sam.  Giegoiy,  o'  taj  word,  we'll  not  carry  eoab. 
Gib.  Noj  for  then  we  ihould  be  collien. 

Op  the  various  conjectures  on  the  origin  and  real 
meaning  of  this  phrase,  that  by  Mr.  Steevens 
seems  deserving  of  the  preference.  In  a  rare  little 
pamphlet,  entitled.  The  cold  yeare,  1614,  4to, 
bdng  a  dialogue  in  which  the  casualties  that 
happened  in  the  great  £dl  of  snov  are  enumerated, 
oie  of  the  interlocutors,  a  North<ountry  mao, 
relates  that  on  his  approach  to  London  he  over- 
tooke  a  collier  and  bis  team,  *'  walking  as  stately 
.as  if  they  scorned  to  carry  coales."  It  was  there- 
fore a  term  of  reproach  to  be  called  a  colliery  and 
thence,  to  carry  coals  was  metaphorically  used 
for  any  low  or  servile  action.  Bamaby  Googe, 
in  his  New  yeares  gift  to  the  Pope's  kolinesse^ 
J579,  4to,  says  he  "had  rather  be  a  coUyer  at 
Croydon  than  a  Pope  at  Rome." 
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A  bint  had  been  given,  by  a  gentleman  ^ose 
(qmikos  are  on  all  occasirais  entitled  to  the  high- 
est reqiect  and  attention,  that  the  phntse  in  ques- 
tion might  have  originated  from  Proverbs,  xxv.  22. 
«*  If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to 
eat ;  and  if  he  be  ddrsty,  give  him  water  to  drink; 
for  thou  shalt  heap  coaU  of  fire  upon  his  head." 
But  this  is  a  metaphor  expressive  of  the  pain 
vhich  a  man  shall  suffer  from  the  reproaches  df 
:hja  ctmsdence,  and  as  such,  has  been  adopted 
■btto  our  language.  Thus,  m  Newes  from  the 
North,  otherwise  called  The  conference  between 
Simon  Certain  and  Pierce  Plowman,  1579,  4to, 
**Now  God  forbid  that  ever  a  lawyer  -should 
heap  coales  upon  a  merchants  head^  or  that  a 
merchant  should  not  be  as  willing  and  as  ready 
to  doo  a  goodly  deed  as  a  lawyer." 


SC.  2.     p.  347. 
Cap.  Such  comfint,  as  do  baly  young  maijeet 
When  irell-appoTdrd  April  cm  the  heel 
Oflimi^i^fwintef  treads. 
Two  of  the  commentators  would  read  ituty 
yeomen,  and  make  the  passage  refer  to  the  sen- 
saticms  of  the  farmer  on  the  -return  of  spring. 
One  of  "them.  Dr.  Johnson,  to  render  the  present 
text  objectionable,  has  been  obUged  to  invert  the 
VOL.  n.  N 
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comparison.  Capulet,  in  epeddog  of  the  deligh 
which  Paris  b  to  receive  in  the  society  of  the 
young  ladies,  invited  to  his  house,  compares  it  to 
that  which  the  month  of  April  usually  afforded  to 
the  youth  of  both  sexes,  when  assentbled  in  the 
green  fields  to  enjoy  thdr  accustomed  recreations. 
Independently  of  the  frequent  allusions  in  the 
writings  of  our  old  poets  to  April  as  the  seasm  of 
youthful  pleasures,  and  which  probably  occiirred 
to  Shakspeare's  recoUecticm,  he  might  best^ 
have  had  in  view  the  decorations  which  accom- 
pany the  above  month  in  some  of  the  manuscript 
and  printed  calendars,  where  the  young  folks  are 
represented  as  sitting  together  on  the  grass ;  the 
men  ornamenting  the  girls  with  chaplets  of  flowers. 
From  the  following  lines  in  oni  of  these,  the 
passage  in  question  seems  to  derive  considerable 
illustration. 

"  Tbe  neu  VI.  yen  maketli  fixue  and  twen^ 
And  fygured  U  to  joly  JpryU 
That  xjTot  of  pleasurei  man  bath  mooM  ^xsatj 
Fietsbe  and  lovyng  hit  butet  to  fiilfylL" 

Sc.  4.    pp.  SG4.  367. 

Hon.  Gi«  mo  a  torch 

I'll  be  B  candle-bolder,  and  look  aa. 

Froissart,  describing  a  dinner  on  ChristmA  day 
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Inthft  ball  of  the  castle  of  Gaston  Earl  of  Foix  at  ^i^^Mi.Mw//'^>^-c 
Orteni,'m  the  year  1S88,  has  these  words:  >■*■  Kxl'^^'^''^J ""■ 
Diydnyght  when  he  came  out  of  his  chambre  into*^^'*^  '^"-  '**"'/* 
the  halle  to  supper,  he  had  ever  before  hym/ "*"   ^T"  "/ '^'^ 
twelve  torcket  brennyng,  borne  by  twelve  far-^^^  y  ■  Z*!^,,, 
lettet  atandyng  before  bis  table  all  supper."    ^f-Zy,^      ,'C^^'j-^ 
Rankja's  Mirrour  of  monsters,    1587,    4to,  is  /    iLd.^A,Cet^/f 
the  following  passage:  ■"  This  marAe  thus  ^oA^^*  ^^^  M^ /.%tU<. 
wyth  visardea  accordingly  appointed,  there  were  A«^^^(i«.-' 
cerbun  petty  fellows  ready,  as  the  custome  is,  m  ^I«4^'/'""<^«- 
maikes  to   carry  torchfs,   &c."     In  ^^  Weas  ^ff^ 2Sa.i^  //Sj 
htnigt  being  a  collection  of  wood  engravings  re- 
presenting the  actions  of  IdaxitniUan  the  First, 
tbo'e  is  a  very  curious  exhibidon  of  a  masque 
before  the  emperOT,  in  which  the  performers  ap- 
pear with  thdr  visards,  and  one  of  them  holds  a 
torch  in  bis  hand.     There  is  another  print  on  the 
same  sul^ect  by  Albert  Durer.    The  practice  of 
carrying  torch  lights  at  entertainments  continued 
even  after  the  time  of  Shakspeare.    See  a  future 
note  on  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  Sc.  2.  iC 


Sc.  4.    p.  368. 
Bill.  If  thoQ  ut  <iun,  we'll  drsT  tbM  from  tb«  miif. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  allusion  to 
some  now  forgotten  ^rt  or  game,  which  gave 
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rise  to  a  proverbial  expressioOj  I>un  it  m  the 
mirey  used  when  a  person  was  at  a  stand,  or 
plunged  into  any  difficulty.  We  find  it  as  early  as 
Chaucer's  time  in  the  Manciple's  [nv^ogu^ 

^u   *M  Uii^^  ^j^-s^        "  Tber  gan  our  hoste  to  jape  and  to  pk^, 

fiif  Uf^Y  "*"  t'^W^a  Andsayde;  sires,  irhat?  Dux  U  m  tht  min." 

^^  ^  V«*.<&^*«-£-^ow  the  above  sport  was  practised  we  have 
still  to  learn.  Dun  is,  no  doubt,  the  name  of  a 
horse  or  an  ass.  There  is  an  equivalent  phrase, 
Nolhing  is  bolder  than  blynde  Bayard  which 
falleth  oft  in  the  mire.  See  Dr.  Bulla's  dialogue 
between  soarenesse  and  chirurgt^  fo.  10;  and 
thdre  is  also  a  proverb,  As  dull  asDun  in  the  mire. 


Sc.  4.    p.  376. 
-  This  19  that  very  Mab 


7%a/  plats  the  manes  tf  horses  m  the  night. 

No  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  eaqilain 
this  line,  which  alludes  to  a  very  singular  super- 
stition not  yet  forgotten  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  It  was  believed  that  certain  malignant 
sprits,  whose  delight  was  to  wander  in  groves 
and  pl^isant  places,  assumed  occasioaally  the 
likenesses  of  women  clothed  in  white  i  that  in 
this  character  they  sometimes  haunted  stables  ^x 
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die  i^ght-time,  carrying  in  their  hands  tapere  of 
^nuc,  which  they  dropped  on  the  horsed  manes, 
thereby  plaiting  them  in  inextricable  knots,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  poor  animals  and  vexation 
of  thar  masters.  These  hags  are  mentioned  in 
die  vorks  of  William  of  Auvergne,  bishop  of 
Paris  in  the  I  Sth  century.  There  is  a  very  un- 
{OonmKHi  old  print  by  Hans  Burgmair  rebting  to 
thns  subject.  A  witch  entera  the  stable  with  a 
lighted  torch  j  and  previously  to  the  operation  of 
entangling  the.  horse's  mane,  practises  her  en- 
chantmenu  on  the  groom,  who  is  lying  asleep  on 
his  bad^  and  apparently  influenced  by  the  night- 
mare. The  Belemnites,  or  elf-stones,  were  re- 
garded as  charms  against  the  last -mentioned  dis- 
ease and  against  evil  spirits  of  all  kinds ;  but 
the  ceraunia  or  btetuH^  and  all  perforated  flint- 
MoncB,  were  not  only  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  more  partieulariy  for  the  protection  of  horses 
foA  other  cattle,  by  suspending  them  in  stables, 
(a  tying  them  round  the  necks  of  the  animals. 
The  n^t  line, 

f  And  bakei  the  elf-locka  in  foul  sluttish  hain," 

seeols  to  be  unconnected  with  the  preceding,  and 
to  marka  superstition  which,  as  Dr.  Warburton 
fias  observed,  may- have  originated  from  i^t  plica 
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Polonica,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  operz' 
tion  of  wicked  elves ;  whence  the  clotted  hair 
was  called  eff-locks  and  elf-knots.  Thus  Edgar 
talks  of  "  ei^g  all  his  hair  in  knots."  Lodge, 
in  his  0^it's  miserie,  1599,  410,  describing  a 
devil  whom  be  names  BraaUag-amtentiorit  says; 
*'  his  ordinary  apparell  is  a  little  low>crown*d  hat 
with  a  fether  in  it  like  a  forehorse  j  his  hum  are 
curld,  and  fiill  of  elves  lockt  and  nitty  for  want 
of  kenotung." 


Scene  2.  Page  398. 
BoK.  It  it  tbe  Eut,  and  Juliet  U  the  inn. 
.  This  line  in  particular,  and  perhaps  the  whole 
of  the  scene,  has  been  imitated  by  the  ingenioua 
author  of  the  Latin  comedy  of  Ijabyrintkus.  lo 
Act  iiL  Sc.  4,  two  lovers  meet  at  night,  and  the 
Romeo  of  the  [nece  says  to  his  mistress,  **  Quid 
mihi  noctem  commemoras,  mea  salus?  Spleadena 
nunc  subitf)  illuxit  dies,  ubi  tu  primum,  mea  lux, 
oculorum  radiis  hasce  dispulisti  tenebras."  This 
excellent  play  was  acted  before  King  James  I.  at 
Cambridge,  and  for  bustle  and  contrivance  has 
perhaps  never  been  exceeded. 
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Sc.  2.    p.  398. 
Jul.  TlxHi  irt  dijielf  (Am^A,  not  a  Mcmtaga. 

Dr.  Johnson  would  have  substituted  then  for 
though ;  but  without  neceastty,  because  m  that 
tense  the  latter  word  was  anciently  written  tho  : 
unskilful  printers,  decdved  by  sound,  substituted 
though ;  whence  the  ambiguity  has  arisen.  Thus 
Chaucer  in  his  Canterbury  tales,  t.  2214, 

•'  yet  uog  the  larkc^  and  Polamoti  right  tho 
With  holy  heiTe  and  witb  a  high  corUge 
He  nae." 

And  ag^i  V.  2392, 

"  7tx  thnk  lorFow  that  wai  tho  \a  tbjrn  herte." 

Thus  much  in  explanation  of  though,  if  put 
here  for  then^  which  is  by  no  means  clear.  Mr. 
Malone's  quotations  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques* 
don  carry  great  weight  with  them. 


Sc.  2,     p.  4O0. 
Bom.  Vbea  be  bestride*  the  lazj-padng  clooda 
And  saUf  upon  the  bonxn  of  the  air. 

On  this  occadon  Shakspeare  recollected  the 
104Lh  psalm,    "  Who   tnaketh   the   clouds  his 
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charet,    who  walketh   upon  the  wings  oi  the 
winde." 


Sc.  2.     p.  405. 
-  at  loTcn  pdjuries. 


Tbe^My,  Jonlaogtu. 
This  Shakspeare  found  in  Ovid's  jirl  of  Iwei 
perhaps  in  Marlow's  translaticAi ;  book  I. 

"  For  Jan  hicuelf  liU  in  the  aznre  tkie*, 
jfnd  kaighs  Itlow  at  loveri  perjuries." 

With  die  following  beautiful  antithesis  to  the- 
above  lines,  every  reader  of  taste  will  be  gratified. 
It  is  given  memoriier  from  some  old  play,  the 
name  of  which  is  forgotten ; 

"  »%ni  foiim  swear  tnttfailh,  Uie  lirt'nuig  angeli 
Stand  an  the  golden  battlementi  of  heaven, 
And  waft  their  vowt  to  (be  eternal  tbrooe." 


Sc.  2,    p.  410. 

Bom.  How  aiver-nveet  sound  loven  tongues  Ytf  night. 
In  PericleSy  Act  v.,  we  have  silver-voii^cL 
Perhaps  these  epithets  have  been  formed  from  the 
common  notion  that  alvcr  mixed  with  bells  softens 
and  improves  their  tone.  We  say  likewise  that  a 
person  is  silveT'tongued, 
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Sc.  S.    p.  414. 

Fii,  O  mickle  ii  the  fcnrerfbl' gncBj  tluilliu 

lo  beibi,  pkats,  stooes,  and  their  trac  qnaUttes : 
For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live. 
Bat  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give ; 
Nor  aught  lo  good,  but  strain'd  from  that  &at  lue 
Rerolti  fiom  tiiie  birtb,  stumbhng  oa  abuse. 

Thus  all  the  copies.  But  in  Swan's  Speculum 
mttndi,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  publishe4 
in  1635,  diey  are  quoted  with  the  following 
yariations; 

"  O  mickle  is  the  poirerAiI  good  that  lies 
Id  herbs,  trees,  itones,  aud  their  true  qualities ; 
For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live. 
But  to  the  earth  some  secret  good  doth  give. 
.Jnd  nought  so  rich  on  either  rock  or  shelf; 
Bai,  jftminoum,  lies  useleue  to  itself," 


Sc.  4.     p.  427. 

Mui.  —  for  this  driveling  love  is  like  a  great  natoial, 
that  ratM  lolling  up  and  down  to  Mde  Ms  btatblt 
in  a  hole. 

When  the  physical  confornution  of  idiots  is 
coDadered,  the  latent  but  obscene  allusion  which 
this  f^ieech  C(»iveys  will  be  instantly  percmed. 
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What  follows  is  still  less  worthy  of  partiatiar 
illustration.  Mercutio  riots  in  this  sort  of  Ian* 
guage.  The  ejuthet  driveling  is  applied  0  lore  as 
a  slavering  idiot ;  but  Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  made 
Cupid  an  old  drivell.  See  the  tines  quoted  from 
the  Arcadia  by  Dr.  Farmer,  Much  ado  about 
nothing.  Act  iii.  Sc  2. 

Sc.  4.    p.  431. 
Nasii.  I  pt*f  jva  ur,  what  tautf  vurduat  wu  thu, 
tbat  vac  n  fiJI  of  hU  roptry  t 

Mr.  Steerens  has  justly  obeenred  that  the  term 
merchant  was, andently  used  in  contradistinction 
to  gentleman;  fflietslone,  in  his  Mtrour  for 
majettrates  of  of  ties,  1584, 4ta,  speaking  t^the 
usurious  practices  of  the  dtiznis  of  London  who 
attraded  the  gaming-houses  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  gentlemen  players  with  money,  has 
the  following  remark :  **  The  extremity  of  these 
mens  dealings  hath  beene  and  is  so  cruellas  there 
is  a  natural  maUce  generally  impressed  in  the 
hearts  of  the  gentlemen  of  England  towards  the 
citizeiis  of  London,  insomuch  as  if  they  odi- 
oudy  name  a  man,  they  foorthwith  call  him,  a 
trimme  merchatmt.  In  like  de^ght  the  dtizon 
calleth  every   rascall  a  job/  gentleman.    And 
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tnidy  this  mortall  envie  betveeoe  these  two  voor- 
thie  estates,  was  &rst  engendred  of  the  cniell 
usage  of  covtfous  merchaunts  in  hard  bargdnes 
gotten  of  gentlemen,  and  nourished  with  mali- 
dous  words  and  revenges  taken  of  both  parties." 
With  respect  to  ropery^ — the  word  seems  to 
have  been  deemed  unworthy  of  a  place  in  our 
eariy  dicdonaries,  and  was  probably  coined  in 
the  mint  of  the  slang  or  candng  crew.  It  savours 
strongly  of  the  halter,  and  appears  to  have  signi- 
fied a  low  kind  of  knavish  waggery.  From  some 
other  words  of  similar  import^  it  may  derive  illuft- 
tradon.  Thus  a  rope-rype  is  defined  in  Hulact** 
jibeedarium  to  be  **  an  ungracious  waghalter, 
aeqttam ;"  and  in  Minshseu's  dicdonary,  "  one 
ripe  for  a  rope,  or  for  whom  the  gallowes  grones.^ 
A  roper  has  nearly  the  same  definition  in  the 
English  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  Thomaai  Die- 
tionariumf  1615,  4to;  but  the  word  occaaonally 
denoted  a  crafty  fellow,  or  one  who  would  prac- 
tise a  fraud  agunst  another  (for  wfiich  he  might 
deserve  hanging).  So  in  the  book  of  biasing  of 
arms  or  coat  armour,  ascribed  to  Dame  Juliana 
Bemes,  the  author  says,  '*  which  crosse  I  saw  but 
late  in  tharmes  of  a  noble  man  :  the  whiche  in 
very  dede  was  somtyme  a  crafty  man,  a  ropery 
as  he  himself  sayd/'  dg.  Aij.  b.     Roper  bad 
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also  another  sense,  which,  thou^  rather  foreigit 
to  the  present  purpose,  is  so  quaintly  expressed  in 
one  of  our  old  dictionaries,  that  the  iniertioii  of  it 
will  doubtless  be  excused: — **  Roper,  rej/i'o,  is  he 
that  loketh  in  at  John  R<^>er'8  window  by  trans- 
latirai,  he  that  haageth  himselfi^"  Hulst's 
^6ce(&irtu7n  Angiico-Latbum,  1553,  folio.  Rape- 
tricks^  elsewhere  used  by  Shakspeare,  belongs 
also  to  this  femily. 

Sc.  4.    p.  431. 
Nuisx.  1  am  none  of  bis  skaiiu-matet. 

This  has  been  expkuned  cut-tkroat  companiotu^ 
^oA  frequenters  qf  tke  fencing-school^  from  akein^ 
a  knife  or  dagger.  The  objection  to  this  inter- 
pretation  is,  that  the  nurse  could  not  very  wd^ 
compare  herself  with  characters  which  it  is  pre- 
sumed would  scarcely  be  found  among  females 
of  any  description.  One  commentator  think* 
that  she  uses  skaim-mates  for  kins-mateSf  and  - 
ropery  for  roguery ;  but  the  latter  words  have 
been  already  shown  to  be  synonymous,  and  the 
existence  of  such  a  term  as  kins-mate  may  be 
questioned.  Beades,  the  nurse  blunders  only  in 
the  use  of  less  obvious  words. 

The  following  conjecture  is  ther^ore  offered. 
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but  not  vitb  entire  confidoice  in  its  propriety.  It 
vill  be  recdiected  that  there  are  skairu  of  ikreadi 
so  tb«t  the  good  nurse  may  perhaps  mean  nothing 
more  than  sanpttresses,  a  word  not  always  used 
m  the  most  honourable  acceptation.  She  bad 
be&ffe  stated  that  she  wafi  "  none  of  his  flkt-giUs." 


ACT  m. 
Scene  1.     Page  452. 
Hov.  O!  lamfcrtone'ifeolt 

'*  I  am  always  nmning  in  the  way  of  evil  for- 
tune,  like  the  fool  in  the  play,**  says  Dr.  John- 
son. There  is  certainly  no  allusion  to  any  plajf. 
See  the  note  in  vol.  i.  p.  238. 

Sc.  2.    p.  456. 

Jul.  That  run-awm/'i  eya  may  wink. 

A  great  deal  of  ingenious  criticism  has  been 
expended  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  mean- 
iqg  of  this  expression.  Dr.  Warburton  diought 
the  runaway  in  question  was  the  tun  ;  but  Mr. 
HeaUi  has  most  completely  disproved  this  opinion. 
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Mr.  SteevenB  conaders  the  passage  as  extremely 
elltpticala  and  regards  tbe  night  as  the  runatva^^ 
,  making  Juliet  wish  that  its  eyes,  the  stars,  might 
T«tire  to  prevent  discovery.  Mr.  Juake  Black- 
stonfi  can  perceive  nothing  optative  in  the  line^ 
but  ^mply  a  reaton  ka  Juliet's  wish  Ah-  a  cloudy 
night ;  yet  according  to  this  construction  of  the 
passage,  the  grammar  of  it  is  not  very  easily  to 
be  discovered. 

Whoever  attentively  reads  over  Juliet's  speech, 
win  be  inclined  to  think,  or  even  be  altogether 
satisfied,  thar  the  whole  tenor  at  It  is  optative. 
With  respect  to  the  calling  night  a  ronafltty, 
one  might  surely  ^k  how  it  can  possibly  be  so 
termed  in  an  abstract  point  of  view  f  Is  it  a 
greater  fugitive  than  the  moroing,  the  noon,  or 
the  evening  ?  Mr.  Steevens  lays,  great  stress  on 
Shakspeare's  having  before  called  the  night  a  run- 
away in  The  merchant  of  feniee, 

"  Yoi  the  cloie  night  doth  [dajr  (be  nuawaji  i" 

but  there  it  was  already  he  advanced,  and  might 
therefore  wiih  great  propriety  be  said  to  play  the 
runaway ;  here  it  was  not  begun.  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  the  other  passage  cited  by 
Mr.  Steevens  from  The  fair  maid  of  the  Ex- 
change.   Where  then  is  this  rtaumay  to  be 
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found  i  or  can  it  be  JuHet  herself?  She  who  had 
just  been  secretly  married  to  the  enemy  of  her 
parents  might  with  some  propriety  be  termed  a 
runaway  from  her  duly  ;  but  she  bad  not  aban- 
dcmed  her  naiire  pudency.  Sbe  therefore  invokes 
the  night  to  veil  those  rites  which  she  was  about 
to  perform,  and  to  bring  her  Romeo  to  her  arms 
in  darkness  and  in  silence.  The  lines  that  im- 
mediately follow  may  be  thought  to  favour  this 
interpretation ;  and  the  whole  scene  may  possibly 
bring  to  the  reader's  recollection  an  interesting 
part  in  the  beautSiil  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 

Sc.  5.     p.  483. 
.  JvL.  HaDting  tliee  hence  with  Autif  i-v^lo  the  dajr. 

Of  the  notes  on  this  line,  that  by  Mr.  Malone 
is  moat  to  the  point.  He  has  shown  from  Cot- 
grave,  that  the  kunt's'Up  was  *'  a  morning  song 
to  a  new  married  woman,  &c.  •/'  and  it  was,  no 
doubt,  an  imitadon  of  the  tune  to  wake  the  hun- 
ters, noticed  by  Mr.  Steevens,  as  was  that  in  the 
cel^rated  Scotish  tooke  of  godly  and  spirituall 
tongs,  beginning, 

"  With  boDtt  np,  with  buntii  up,    - 
It  it  saw  perfite  day : 
Jftus  our  king  i*  gone  in  hunting, 
Oaba  like*  to  ipeed  thc^  may." 
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It  is  not  improbable  that  the  foUowii^  vas  the 
identical  song  composed  bj  tbe  person  of  ifae 
name  of  Gray  mentioned  in  Mr.  Bitsoa's  note. 
It  occurs  in  a  collectioD  entitled  Huntings  hawk- 
mg,  ^c.y  already  cited  in  the  course  of  the  tc- 
marks  cm  7%£  merry  wives  of  fFindsor.  There 
was  Ukewise  a  country  dance  viith  a  umilai:  title. 

Cko  /''^  ^'"^t '■  iipi  the  bunt  ii  up, 
'  L  Stag  merrily  wee,  the  bout  ii  up  > 
The  birdi  thsy  sing. 
The  Deare  they  fling, 

He^,  aany  nony-no : 
The  bouodt  tbef  crye^ 
The  hunters  flye. 

Hey  trolilo,  trololilo. 

The  hunt  ii  up,  ul  apra. 
The  wood  reioundi 
To  beere  the  houndt. 

Hoy,  noBjr  nony-no : 
The  rocki  report 
This  meny  sport. 

Hey,  trolilo,  trololilo. 

'Isingmerriljwee,  the  hont  ii  up, 
*    Then  by«  apace. 
Unto  the  chase, 

Heytiony,  noay-ao} 
Whilit  every  thing 
Doth  rweetiy  sing, 
Heytrahlo,  trololQo. 
p       rThe  btint  if  up,  the  bunt  is  up, 
"IsiDgioenily.vw,  tbe huotii  op. 
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Sc.  5.    p.  496. 


n  ragte,  madam. 


'Hath  aol  ao  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  e^e. 

Besides  the  authorities  already  produced  in 
favour  of  green  eyes,  and  which  show  the  impro* 
priety  of  Hanmer's  alteration  to  keen,  a  hundred 
others  might,  if  necessary,  be  given.  The  early 
French  poets  are  extremely  fond  of  alluding  to 
thfem  under  the  title  otyeux  vers,  which  Mons. 
Le  Grand  has  in  vain  attempted  to  convert  into 
yeux  vairsy  or  grey  eyes*.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  scarcity,  if  not  total  absence  of  such  eyes 
in  modem  times,  might  well  have  excited  the 
doubts  of  the  above  intelligent  and  agreeable 
writer.  For  this  let  naturalists,  if  they  can,  ac- 
count. It  is  cert^  that  green  eyes  were  found 
among  the  ancients.  Flautus  thus  alludes  to 
them  in  his  CurcuHo  : 

"  Qui  hie  est  homo 
Cnm  collativo  ventre,  atque  oculii  herbasf" 

Lord  Venilam  says:  "  Great  eyes  with  i.  green 
circle  between  the  white  and  the  white  of  the 


.    *  Fabliaux  oa  contetj  tooj.  ir.  p.  315. 
VOL.  II.  O 
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eye,  dgoify  long  life."  Hiil.  of  life  and  deaths 
p.  124.  VDla  real,  a  Portuguese,  has  vritten  a 
treatise  in  praise  of  them,  and  they  are  even  said 
to  exist  Dov  among  his  countrymen.  See  Pin^* 
*kerton's  Geographft  vol.  i.  p.  556,  and  Steerais'i 
Shakspeare,  vol.  t.  164.  208. 


ACT.  IV. 
Scene  2.     Page  50S. 

Caf,  Where  have  you  been  ftuUii^  ? 

Mr.  Steerens  remarks  that  **  the  prinJdre 
sense  of  this  word  \ras  to  straggle  from  house  to 
house  and  collect  money  under  pretence  of  ong' 
ing  carols  to  the  blessed  Virgin '"  and  he  quotea 
a  note  on  Milton's  Lyddas  by  Mr.  Warton :  but 
this  derivation  seems  too  refined.  Mr.  Warton's 
authority  is  an  old  register  at  Gadderston,  in  these 
words,  "  Receyvid  at  the  gadyng  with  Saynte 
Mary  songe  at  Crismas."  If  th?  original  were 
attentively  examined,  it  would  perhaps  turn  out 
that  the  word  in  question  has  some  mark  of  coQ' 
traction  over  it,  which  would  convert  it  into  go* 
deryng,  i.  e.  gathering  or  collecting  money,  and 
not  simply  going  about  from  house  19  nQtuc  zc- 
cording  to  Mr.  Warton's  explvudioiL 
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Sc.  5.    p.  525. 

-  —  and  stick  yonr  nsemary 


lliis  plant  was  used  in  various  ways  at  funerals. 
Being  an  evergreen,  it  was  regarded  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  soul's  immortality.  Thus  in  Cart- 
wright's  Ordinary,  Act  v.  Sc.  I. 


-  rf  there  be 


Adj  so  kind  as  lo  accompanj 
My  body  to  ibe  earth,  let  them  not  want 
For  entMt^merit ;  pr'ythee  see  they  bare 
A  sprig  ofTOseman/  dip'd  in  common  water 
To  smell  to  ai  tbey  walk  along  the  streets.'* 

In  an  obituary  kept  by  Mr.  Smith,  secondary 
of  one  of  the  Compters,  and  preserved  among  the 
Sloanian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  886, 
is  the  following  entry:  *^Ja^l^  2.  1671.  Mr. 
Comdius  Bee  bookseller  in  Little  Britain  died ; 
buried  Jan.  4.  at  Great  St.  Bartholomew's  with- 
out  a  sermon,  without  wine  or  wafers,  only  gloves 
and  rosmary." 

And  Mr.  Gay,  when  describing  Blouzelmda's 
funeral,  records  that 

«  Sfiifg'i  RMemary  the  lidi  anllaMet  bw«." 
o  3 
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Sc.  5.    p.  528. 

Pit,  No  monej-,  od  my  faitbi  bat  the  gletk:  I  wiD 
jive  jon  the  minstrel. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  vol.  i.  p.  191,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  withdraw  so  much  of  a 
former  note  as  relates  to  the  game  of  gleek.  To 
giue  the  minstrel^  is  no  more  than  a  punning 
phrase  for  giving  the  gleek.  Minstrels  and  jesters 
were  anciently  called  gleekmen  or  gligmen. 


Sc.  5.    p.  529. 
Pit.  'When  gripiitg  gr^rf  the  heart  doth  wound 
And  doleful  dumps  the  nund  oppress 

The  following  stanza  firom  one  of  Whitney's 
Emblems,  1586,  4to,  is  not  very  dissimilar  from 
that  of  Richard  Edwards,  communicated  in  the 
note  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  may  serve  to 
confirm  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Steerens's  observa- 
tion, that  the  epithet  griping  was  not  calculated  to 
excite  laughter  in  the  time  of  Shakq>eare. 
"  If  griping  ptafea  have  haibour  in  thie  breite 
And  pininge  caret  laie  scige  unto  ibe  lame, 
Oritranngeconceiptes  doe  reave  thee  of  this  rest. 
And  daieand  nightedo  bringe  thee  out  of  frame  : 

Then  choose  a  freinde,  and  doe  his  couniaile  crave. 
Least  secret  sigheS),  doe  bringe  uolimelie  grave." 
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Griping  griefs  and  doleful  dumps  are  very 
thicklv  interspersed  in  Grange's  Golden  Aphro- 
dxtist  ISlli  4to,  and  in  many  other  places. 
They  were  great  favourites ;  but  griefs  were  not 
^ways  griping.  Thus  in  TurbervUe's  translation 
of  Oviits  epistle  from  Hero  to  Leander ; 

"Which  if  I  heard,  of  troth 
For  grunting  griefo  1  die." 


ACT  V. 

Scene  1.     Page  536. 
Rom.  An  alligator  rtuff'd 

Our  dictionaries  supply  no  materials  towards 
the  etymology  of  this  word,  which  was  probably 
introduced  into  the  language  by  some  of  our  early 
voyagers  to  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  settlements 
in  the  newly  discovered  world.  They  would  hear 
the  Spaniards  discoursing  of  the  animal  by  the 
name  of  el  lagarto,  or  the  lizard ;  Lat.  laccrta  ; 
and  on  their  return  home,  they  would  inform 
their  countrymen  that  this  sort  of  crocodile  was 
called  an  alligator.  .  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
trace  other  corrupted  words  in  a  similar  manner. 
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STORY  OF  THE  PLAT. 


It  has  hitherto  remaiaed  unoodced,  that  one  of 
the  material  incidents  in  this  drama  is  to  be  found 
in  The  love  adventures  ofAbrocomas  and  Anthioy 
usually  called  the  Epkesiacs  of  Xenophon  of 
Ephesus.  The  heroine  of  this  romance,  sepa-' 
rated,  by  a  series  of  misfortunes,  from  her  hus- 
band, falls  into  the  hands  of  robbers,  from  whom 
she  is  rescued  by  a  young  nobleman  called  Poi- 
laus.  He  becomes  enamoured  of  her ;  and  she, 
fearing  violence,  affects  to  consent  to  maiVy  him; 
but  on  the  arrival  of  the  appointed  time,  swallows 
a  poisonous  draught  which  she  had  procured 
from  Eudoxus,  an  old  phy^cian  and  the  fiiend  of 
Perilaus,  to  whom  she  had  communicated  the 
secret  of  her  history.  Much  lamentation  is  made 
for  her  death,  and  she  is  conveyed  with  great 
pomp  to  a  sepulchre.  As  she  had  only  taken  a 
sleeping  potion,  she  soon  awakes  in  the  tomb, 
which,  on  account  of  the  riches  it  contained,  is 
plundered  by  some  thieves,  who  also  carry^her 
off'.  This  work  was  certainly  not  published  nor 
translated  in  the  time  of  Lui^  da  Porto,  the 
original  narrator  of  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet ; 
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but  there  is  no  reason  why  he  might  not  have 
seen  a  copy  of  the  original  in  manuscript. 

Two  incidents  in  this  Greek  romance  are  like> 
wise  to  be  found  in  Cymbeline ;  one  of  which  is 
the  followiog.  Anthia  having  become  the  slave 
of  Manto  and  her  husband,  he  is  captivated  with ' 
her  beauty ;  and  this  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  jealous  Manto,  she  orders  a  trusty  ser- 
vant to  carry  Anthia  into  .a  wood  and  put  her 
to  death.  This  man,  like  the  servant  in  Boccaccio, 
and  Fisanio  in  Shakspeare,  commiserates  the  si-  > 

tuation  of  Anthia,  t^pares  her  life,  and  provides 
the  means  for  her  future  safety.  A  similar  oc- 
currence is  introduced  into  some  of  the  tales  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  other  is  the  above-men- 
dooed  draught  of  poison  swallowed  by  Imogen, 
as  by  Anthia,  though  not  with  precisely  the  same 
effect  As  it  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  Boc> 
cacdo  or  in  the  old  story-book  of  ff^estward  for 
tmelts,  one  might  suspect  that  some  novel,  ins- 
tated from  the  Epkesiacs^  was  existing  in  the 
time  of  Shakspeare^  though  now  unknown. 


^me^ 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  1 .     Page  9. 
Has.  Thoatrta*cAoZBf,  ipeaktoit,  Honfio. 

SHE  reason  vhy  the  common  people  believed 
that  ghosts  were  only  to  be  addressed  by  scholars 
seems  io  have  been,  that  the  exorcisms  of  trouble- 
some spirits  were  usually  performed  in  Latin. 


Sc.  1.    p.  21. 
HoR.  Tbt  cocl-that  it  the  trumpel  to  the  mom. 

Doth  with  bis  Ioft7  and  bhriU-Boanding  throat 
jttvake  the  God  of  dm/ ;  and  Bt  bis  waraiog, 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air. 
The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  Ida 
To-his  confine. 

Besides  the  hymn  of  Pnidentius  referred  to  in 
Dr.  Farmer's  note,  there  is  another  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  Saint  Ambrose*  and  formo'ly 
used  in  the.  Salisbury  so^ice.  It  contains  the 
following  lines,  which  so  much  resemble  Horatio's 
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gpeech,  that  one  might  almost  suppose  Shak- 

speare  bad  seen  them  : 

*'  J^eco  did  jam  smat,  7/u^/u**^  '^f'^ 

Noctis  profunds  perrigil ;  ■■'/Ln  t^c^tjH,.j  i 

Noclurna  lux  vianiibus,  ^  ^^/<itns,  i' ,  '■■ 

A  nocie  noctem  segregans.  ^^j         //,/'  .-t 


Hoc  excitatui  1  vcifer,  /        /f 

Solvit  pohem  caligine ; 

Hoc  omnis  errorum  chorus  •^'f  **^ . ' 

Viom  noceTidi  deserit. 

Goiio  canatle  apes  redit,  &c." 


Jut^JfU..^''i2^ 


See  Expositio  hijmnorum  secundum  usum  Sa-  zi^^i^^  /(.'.A'- 
Tum^  pr.  by  R.  Pynson,  n.  d.  4to,  fo.  vii.  b.  ^-w.  -'.'/^  '/'-^ 
The  epithets  extravagant  and  erring  are  highly  •*'"■  ^"■"-  ^'^_ 
poetical  and  appropriate^  and  seem  to  prove  that  '^^■*^^/>^"^-"'f^'^ 
Shakspeare  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  /t""* 
Latin  language.  '  ^  '^'■ 

Sc.  2.     p.  35. 
Ham.  Or  tbat  the  Everlasting  bad  not  fiz'd 
HU  canon  'gainst  self  slaughter. 

Mr.  Steevens  says,  **  there  are  yet  those  who 
suppose  the  old  reading  (cannon,  in  the  sense 
of  artillery)  to  be  the  true  one."  He  himself 
was  not  of  the  number.  It  must  be  owned  that 
fixing  a  cannon  is  an  odd  mode  of  vengeance  on 
the  part  of  the  Deity  j  yet  it  is  still  more  dit&cult 
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to  concave  in  what  manner  this  mstniment  conld 
operate  in  avenging  suicide.  TTie  pedants  of 
Hierocles,  who  were  the  Gothamites  of  their  time, 
might,  if  now  existing,  be  competent  to  explain  all 
this }  or,  indeed,  we  might  ourselves  suppose  that 
suicides  could  be  blown  into  atoms  as  the  seapoys 
sometimes  are,  by  tying  them  to  the  cannon's 
mouth,  a  metliod  equally  humane  with  the  prac- 
tice  of  driving  stakes  through  their  bodies.  Mr. 
Malone's  happy  quotation  has  for  ever  jfored  the 
proper  meaning. 


Sc.  2.    /I.  40. 

-  tbejiaurai  bak'd  meats 


Did  coldl;  fumith  forth  the  mani^  tabltt. 

The  practice  of  making  entertainments  at  fii. 

nerals  which  prevailed  in  this  and  other  countries, 

.'     ..-//a.  .  i'/v  and  which  is  not  even  at  present  quite  disused  in 

,':■■■  ',...-.'.-... -.^*.  some  of  the  northern  coundes  of  England,  was 

■..-.  /'<*rf«*^        certainly  borrowed  from  the  coena  feralis  of  the 

■.^p>-«  /c*  ***^  Romans,  alluded  to  in  Juvenal's  fifth  sadre,  and 

"   '*''     .    '^  *in  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables.    It  consisted  oi 

an  offering  of  a  small  plate  of  milk,  honey,  wine, 

..  .4%t^*U^j     flowers,  Uz.^  to  the  ghost  of  the  deceased-     Itt 

.',   Zi.  |.**?fe«*-  tiig  instances  of  heroes  and  other  great  characters. 
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the  same  custom  appears  to  have  prev^led  among 
the  Greeks.  With  us  the  appetites  of  the  Hving 
are  consuhed  on  this  occasion.  In  the  North  this 
feast  is  called  an  arval  or  arvil-supper;  and  the 
loaves  that  are  sometimes  distributed  among  the 
poor,  arval-bread.  Not  many  years  since  one 
of  these  arvals  was  celebrated  in  a  village  in 
Yorkshire  at  a  pobKc-house,  the  sign  of  which 
Was  the  family  arms  uf  a  ndaleman  whose  motto 
is  VIRTUS  POST  FUNERA  viviT-  The  under- 
taker, who,  though  a  clerk,  was  no  scholar,  re? 
quested  a  gentleman  present  to  explain  to  him 
the  meaning  of  these  Latin  words,  which  he  rea- 
dily and  facetiously  did  in  the  following  manner : 
firlusf  a  parish  clerft,  vivil,  Ures  well,  past 
funera,  at  an  arval.  ■  The  latter  word  is  appa- 
rently derived  from  some  lost  Teutonic  term  that 
indicated  a  funeral  pile  on  which  the  body  was 
burned  in  times  of  {^ganism.  Thus  arill  in 
Islandic  ^gniBes  the  inside  of  an  oven.  The 
common  parent  seems  to  have  been  ar,  Bre ; 
whence  ara,  an  altar  of  fire,  ardeo,  aridtis,  &c. 
&c.  So  the  pile  itself  was  called  ara  by  Virgil^ 
^n.  vi.  177 : 

"  Haud  mora,  festinant  flentes ;  aram^ue  srpulckri 
Congeiete  aiboribns,  cceloqoe  educere  certsnt." 
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.  Sc.  2.    p.  41. 
Him.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
/«hall  Dot  look  upon  bU  like  again. 

*  In  further  support  of  the  proposed  elegant 
emendation,  "  Eye  shall  not  look,  &c.,"  this  pa»< 
sage  in  1  Corinth,  ch.  ii.  t.  9,  may  be  adduced, — 
*'  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  the  things, 
which  he  hath  prq)ared  for  them  that  love  him." 
An  objection  of  some  weight  may  however  bemade 
to  this  change ;  which  is,  that  in  recitation  some 
ambiguity  might  arise,  or  at  least  the  force  of  it 
would  not  be  perceived ;  whereas  the  other  read- 
ing could  not  be  mistaken. 


Sc.  3.    p.  51. 
Pol.  Bat  do  not  dull  th7  palm  with  ei 

Of  each  new-batch'tl,  nofledg'd  comrade. 

In  Tavemer's  Proverbes  or  Aiagies,  gathered 
out  of  the  Chiliades  of  Erasmus,  1569,  12mo, 
is  the  following  adage :  "  Ne  aavis  porrigat- 
dexteram,  Holde  not  forth  thy  hande  to  every 
man.  He  meaneth  wee  should  not  uoadvisedlie 
admitte  every  body  into  our  frendship  and  £um- 
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liaritie.**  In  the  margin  of  the  copy  from  which 
•  this  extract  is  made,  some  person  has  written 
the  above  lines  from  Hamlet,  on  which  the  whole 
serves  as  an  excellent  comment,  supporting  Dr. 
Johnson's  explanation  of  them  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  

Sc.  4.    p.  S9. 

Ham.  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  bis  rouse. 
This  word  is  used  in  the  various  significations  of 
a  riotous  noise,  a  drunken  debauch,  and  a  large 
portion  of  liquor.  We  had  it  probably  from  our 
Saxon  or  Danish  progenitors,;  and  though  the 
original  word  is  lost,  it  remains  in  the  German 
rausch.  Hence  our  carouse ;  roister  is  of  the 
same  family,  and  perhaps  the  word  row,  which 
was  very  much  used  a  few  years  sinc^.  The 
Greeks  too  had  their  xapaxris,  nimia  ebrietas. 

Sc.  4.    p.  60. 
Hah.  Aiid  ai  be  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down,     . 
The  kettle-dnun  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 
Thus  Cleaveland  in  his  Fuicara,  or  The  bee 
errant, 

"  Tuniog  his  drai^hts  with  drowue  hums 
jis  Dana  carouise  by  ktttU-dntms." 
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Sc.4.    p.  60, 

Hah.  £eep»tMiA€f  — 

As  the  whole  that  appertains  to  this  ancienf, 
ftnd,  as  connected  with  convivial  manners,  inter- 
esting word,  lies  scattered  in  various  places,  and 
has  been  detailed  by  writers  whose  opiniuns  are 
extremely  discordant,  an  altentpt  seemed  neces* 
sary  to  digest  wilhin  a  reasonable  compass  the 
most  valuable  of  the  materials  on  the  subject. 
There  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  term 
itself  is  ta  be  sought  for  in  the  well-known  story 
of  Vortigem  and  Rowena,  or  Ronix,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hengist ;  the  earliest  authority  for  which 
is  that  of  Walter  Calenius,  who  supplied  the  ma- 
terials for  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth'*s  history.  He 
relates  that  on  Vortigem's  first  interview  with  the 
lady,  she  kneeled  before  him,  and  presenting  a 
cup  of  wine,  said  to  him,  "  Lord  king,  wackt 
keil,"  or  in  purer  Saxon  trnes  h^el ;  literally,  be 
health,  or  health  be  to  you  !  As  the  king  was 
unacquainted  with  the  Saxoa  langoage,  he  in- 
quired the  meaning  of  these  words;  and  being 
told  that  they  wished  him  health,  and  that  he 
should  answer  them  by  saying  drinc  heilj  he  did 
so,  and  commanded  Rowena  to'  dnnk.  Then, 
taking  the  cup  from  her  hand,  he  kissed  the 
damsel  and  pledged  her.  The  historian  adds,  that 
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Irom  that  time  to  his  own  the  custom  remained 
in  Britain  that  vhoever  drank  to  another  at  a 
feast  said  wacht  keil,  and  be  that  immediately 
after  received  the  cup  answered  drinc  heil.  Ro* 
bert  of  Brunne,  in  translating  this  part  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  has  preserved  a  curious  addition  to 
it.  He  states  that  Vortigem,  not  comprehending 
the  words  of  Rowena,  demanded  their  meaning 
from  one  of  his  Britons,  who  immediately  ex- 
plained to  him  the  Saxon  custom  as  follows : 

"  This  es  Iber  custom  and  ther  geit, 
WbaD  tbei  aie  at  the  ale  or  iest. 
Ilk  ihbd  that  luvis  qware  him  think, 
Salle  lay  Wissalle,  aad  to  him  drink. 
He  that  twtic  salle  say,  WcaamU; 
Tbe  totheriaUeRayi^iaiai  DrvtikailU. 
That  sail  ffoumUe  drinkis  of  the  cop, 
Kisiand  hb  felaw  he  gives  it  up ) 
DnnkdlU,  he  sais,  and  drinks  thero^ 
Kistand  him  in  bourd  and  skof. 
The  king  said  as  the  knight  gan  ken 
Driakheilie,  smiland  on  Rouewea> 
Bonwen  drank  as  hire  list. 
And  gave  the  king,  sine  him  kisL 
There  was  the  first  wasaaille  in  dede 
And  that  first  of  fame  yede 
Of  that  wagsaiUe  men  told  grete  tale, 
And  vassaille  whan  thd  were  at  ale 
And  drinkheille  to  Iham  that  drank 
Thus  was  wassaille  tane  to  thank." 
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An  old  metrical  fragment  preserved  by  Heamtf 
in  his  glossjtry  to  Robert  of  Gloucester's  chro- 
Dicle,  carries  the  practice  of  wassailing  nrach 
higher,  even  to  the  time  of  Saint  Alban  in  the 
third  century : 

"  In  fhat  tymc  weteth  welle. 

Cam  fe-TO.  wassayle  and  dryakehnyi 
In  (o  this  loDde,  witfaowte  wene, 
Thurghe  a  mayde,  brygh  and  scheiu 
Sche  was  cleput  mayde  Ynge." 

The  chronicler  proceeds  to  relate  a  story  of  this 
Ynge,  who  quitted  Saxony  with  several  others  of 
her  countrymen  on  account  of  hunger,  and,  ar- 
riving in  Britain,  obtained  of  the  king  as  much 
land  as  she  should  be  able  to  cover  with  a  bull's 
hide.  She  afterwards  invited  the  king  and  his 
nobles  to  a  feast,  and  git^ing  him  massel,  treache- 
rously slew  him,  her  companions  following  the  ex- 
ample by  murdering  the  nobles.  By  these  means 
she  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
which  was  from  her  afterwards  called  Yngland. 
This  statement  is  unworthy  of  notice  in  an  histo- 
rical point  of  view,  being  manifestly  a  corrupt 
account  of  the  arrival  of  llengist  as  related  by 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  But  the  story  of  Voni- 
gern  is  not  improbable,  and  has  at  least  furnished 
the  origin  of  the  words  w<si  ktel  and  drinc  ktelf  as 
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UKd  at  convivial  mcetiogs  in  Haa  countiy ;  for 
vhatever  may  have  been  said  or  inugined  con- 
ctimittg  anr  previous  custom  of  heatth-drinking 
among  the  Saxons  or  other  Gennan  nations,  it 
is  certain  tliat  no  equivalent  term  with  our  wastel 
b  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Teutonic  dialects. 

Among  other  valuable  remarks  that  have  already 
been  made  in  K»ne  notes  on  this  word  by  Messrs. 
Steevens  and  Malone,  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  wdst^  bowl  was  particularly  used  at  the  season 
of  Christmas^  and  that  in  process  of  dme  wassei 
came  to  signi^  not  only  meetings  of  rustic  mitth, 
but  also  general  riot,  intemperance,  and  festivity. 
In  the  etevemh  volume  of  ArcfueologtOy   the 
learned  Dr.  Miloer  has  exhibited  and  described 
an  ancient  oaken  cup,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
abbey  of  Glastonbury,  which  with  great  proba- 
Inlity  he  supposes  to  be  of  Saxon  dmes,  and  to 
have  been  used  for  wasselting.    In  The  anti- 
qoarian  repertory ^  vol.  i.  p.   217,  there  is  an 
account,  accompanied  with  an  engraving,  of  an 
oaken  chimney-piece  in  a  very  old  house  at  Ber-  " 
ten  near  Snodland  in  Kent,  on  which  is  carved  a 
wassei  bowl  resting  on  the  branches  of  an  apple- 
tree,  alluding,  probably,  to  part  of  the  materials  of 
which  the  liquor  was  composed.     On  one  side  is 
the  word  lliaitl^Jtfl,  and  on  the  other  nrUU^efle, 
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This  is  certainly  a  v«ry  grett  cufklitf  of  ia.idaif 
and  at  least  as  old  as  tb«  fouitecatb  eeatunj* 
Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  Ik&rcb,  u  hit  w9i 
gave  to  Sir  John  Briddlewood  a  sUver  cap  called 
wassail  i  and  it  appears  tfaat  John  Duke  of  Bed* 
ford,  the  reguu,  by  his  first  wiU  bequeathed  td 
John  Baitoa,  bis  mutre  d'hotd*  a  titver  cup  and 
cover,  on  which  vas  inscribed  washavl.  During 
the  Christmas  holidays  these  wassel-bowb  were 
-  often  carried  from  house  to  house  by.the  common 
people  with  a  view  to  collect  money.  There  are, 
bendes,  other  signification  of  the  word  muiej  that 
deserve  to  be  noticed.'  These  are,  I.  Adxinkiag 
song  sut^  on  ihe  eve  of  Twelfth-day.  3.  A  custom 
of  throwing  toast  to  ^ple-trea  for  the  porpoee  of 
procuring  a  fhiitful  year ;  which*  says  Mr.  GiDStv 
who  has  mentioned  this  practice  in  his  provmcial 
glossary,  seenu  tO  be  a  relic  of  the  heathen  sa- 
crifice to  Pomona.  3.  The  coMents  «f  the  vasad* 
cup,  which  were  of  di&rent  maierials,  as  ^»ced 
wine  or  ^e,  with  roasted  apples  and  si^;*, 
meed,  or  metheglib,  kc  TUert  was  dso  what 
was  called  wassel  or  more  pr(^>erly  woiIf/-  bread, 
which  may  be  deserving  of  particvlar  aoiioe,  m 
there  is  much  divo^ty  of  ofHuion  among  these 
who  have  mentioned  it.  Bishop  Lowtb,  m  hm 
Lifeof  T/^niliamofWykeham,  had  sappoacd  thai 
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tibe  term  va«  derived  firora  the  wasiellj  vuptU  or 
haaluA  m-vkick  lAg  bread  kmm  made,  or  carried 
9r  weighed}  an  etymology  which  is  with  great 
feafiMi  GOiUesied  by  Dr.  Milner  in  hk  paper  oa 
the  Ghutonbury  cup.  The  latter  writer  ifi  <^ 
opiiuoa,  tfaat  during  the  tiaieB  of  wBSselHng  t 
faier  sort  of  bread  wm  provided,  which  oa  that 
'  account  was  cdled  was»ei-bread-i  and  other  pei^ 
toes,  had  already  concetved  that  the  bnoA  ia 
questiini  tock  ks  name  &oin  beisg  dipped  kk 
die  waaBd-bow).  M  a  pr^ninary  objectioa  to 
Afeae  conjectures,  it  must  be  <Aaened  that  ^e 
genuine  orthography  of  the  WtH'd  ia  tcastel,  and 
Bot  vasiett  which  is  undoubtedly  a  corrupdon, 
wd  has  led  to  much  nusoHicepticB.  The  eariiest 
faiBtance  in  whidi  mentioa  is  made  of  wastet- 
bread  is  the  etatute  51  Henry  UI.,  cntitted 
AtsUapttma  et  cerevtn<e;  where  it  b  couf^ed 
with  the  simnel  breai^  which  was  made  cf  the 
Very  finest  floor,  and  twice  b^ced.  It  appeara 
frnn  the  same  statute  that  vmstel-hread  was  next 
in  fineness  to  ihe  simnd,  and  is  described  as 
whke  bread  welliahed.  There  does  not  seem 
th««foi<e  any  feaeoa  for  cmdmSng  that  ^t 
wastel  bread  was  in  partieuhr,  but  in  general 
iMff  «rt  «//  Masons.  We  are  toM  by  Hovedea  th« 
liiBtoriaa,  that  at  aa  isteniew  whidi  tocA  place 
P3 
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between  WiUiam  king  of  Scotland  and  Ridi^ 
the  First,  at  Northampton,  a  charter  was  granted 
to  the  Scotish  monarch,  in  which  it  was  agreed, 
that,  whenerer  he  diould  be  sonunooed  to  the 
English  court  for  the  perfonnance  of  homage, 
his  daily  allowance,  among  other  things,  should 
consist  of  twelve  simnels  and  as  many  wastelti 
In  Matthew  Paiis's  history  of  the  abbots  of  Saint 
Alban's,  p.  141,  it  is  said  of  the  abbot;  "Solus 
in  refectorio  prandebit  sujwemus,  habou  vaatel- 
lum."  It  is  surprising  how  Mr.  Watts  the  editor 
should  misconcme  the  meaning  of  this  word  to 
much  as  to  call  it  a  canopy  \  nor  is  it  indeed 
much  less  extraordinary  that  Dr.  Milner,  who  ii 
so  well  skilled  va,  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  should 
have  supposed  it  to  agnify  a  wassth-bvwl.  The 
regulation  is  general,  and  it  had  escaped  the 
learned  writer's  recollection  that  wasselUng  was 
of  a  particular  season;  for  it  could  not  be  applied 
in  its  subordinate  sense  of  revelling  or  rioting,  to 
so  grave  a  person  as  an  abbot.  The  "Doctat  might 
have  been  misled  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Blount 
in  his  edition  of  Cowel's  law  dictionary,  where 
the  conjecture  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Somner,  that 
the  wastel  bread  might  have  been  derived  from 
pastitltuj  is  termed  unlucky  \  but,  as  it  is  presumed, 
without  sufficient  reason,  although  it  may  not  be 
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Ae  exact  ongin  of  the  expresaoo.  Chaucw, 
■speaking  of  his  Prioress,  says; 

"  Of  unale  hoiuido  badde  abe,  tbit  she  fedde 
With  roited  fletb,  and  milk,  and  wasttUbrede." 

■  We  cannot  suppose  that  these  ammals  wouM 
hAve  bem  regaled  with  a  food  which  was  set  ^)art 
for  particular  festivities,  but  rather  with  what 
sras  to  be  procured  at  all  times,  though  of  a.more 
delicate  and  e:q>eDOTe  nature.  In  short,  what 
aeems  to  be  the  oioet  probable  original  of  this 
niuch  dieted  word  is  the  French  gcutenUj  an- 
idently  written  gasiel,  in  the  Ficard  language 
cuastel  or  Viatel^  and  dgnifyiog  a  cake  ;  a  name 
which  might  with  great  pn^riety  have  been  ap- 
plied  to  this  sort  of  bread  on  account  of  its  eu- 
perior  quality,  in  like  manner  as  the  simnel  bread 
was  80  termed  from  the  Latin  timila  the  finest 
part  of  the  flour.  Hie  cake-like  form,  too,  of  this 
kmd  of  bread  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  register  of  William -of 
Wykeham.which  hasbeen  quoted  by  Bishop  Lowtfa 
for  a  very  different,  but,  as  It  is  submitted,  inap* 
plic^Ie  purpose :  "  Octo  panes  in  totuteUiSy  pon- 
dertscujuGlibetwastelli  unius  micheconventualis,'' 
u  e.  eight  loaves  in  the  form  of  ttastels  or  cakes, 
'the  wdght  0£  each  bong  that  of  a  conventual 
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manchtft  And  to  coDcIode  this  part  of  the  sub^ 
ject,  in  the  old  French  boguage  the  term  wo^ 
teller  is  used  for  a  pastry-cook  or  maker  of  was- 
tiauXf  where  it  is  not  h'kely  that  there  could 
have  been  any  connexion  with  our  woskI  in  its 
Saxon  and  l^itimate  construction.  What  the 
hoaldt  call  tortfauxet,  in  reality  little  cakci^ 
,  front  Uia  French  tourte,  were  likewise  termed 
wotuU,  as  we  leatn  fix>m  the  old  bode  oa 
coat  armour  ascribed  to  Dame  Juliana  Bem^ 
the  celebrated  abbess  of  Sopewdl  near  Saiat 
Albans. 

The  uiasul  tongs  were  sung  durii^  the  fiBs4> 
^*8  of  Christmas,  and,  in  ezriier  tinie%  prineip 
pally  hy  those  itinerant  minstreb  who  frequented 
the  .bouses  of.the  gentry,  where  they  woe  alwayt 
Certain  of  the  most  welcome  reception.  It  faaf 
indeed  been  the  chief  purpose  in  discnsiiq;  tfa« 
p'esent  subject,  to  introduce  to  the  reader's  notica  . 
a  composition  of  this  kind,  which  is  perti^  at  the 
tanie  time  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  ancieni 
drinking  song,  composed  in  England,  that  is  ex- 
tant. This  singular  curiosity  has  been  wiineA 
on  ft  spars  leaf  in  the  middle  of  a  vahiabte  misceU 
laneous  manuscript  of  the  fomteenth  centory,  pre* 
stfved  in  the  British  Museum,  Bibl.  R^.  16) 
£.  mi.    b  is  probably  more  ihaBaceaairj  oUa9 
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ib»a  the  manuscript  itself,  tnd  must  bsve  beoi 
e(Mi^)OBed  at  a  thne  when  the  Nonnan  language 
was  very  familiar  in  England-  la  th?  endeavour 
to  translate  it  some  dJScultie*  w«re  to  ba  encoun- 
tered ;  but  it  ha*  beoi  an  object  to  preserve  the 
whole  and  sometiiBee  Hteral  sense  of  the  original,  • 
whilst  from  the  nature  of  the  English  stanza  it 
was  imposable  to  tfapsaw  with  amj^ification. 

AN  ANGLONQRMAN  SONG. 


Delnnzn 

FarquereNoiLj    ■ 
Car  lem  tuu  dit  qam  eo  octt  luvlsl 
Sdeit  tenir  w  feMp  awMd 
A  hi  cot  jur, 

DcB  doint  a  Ini  keli  j<^  d'amon 
Qi  a  Davx  Noxl  fimut  honon, 

Sdgaon  jo  viu  dl  par  nu* 
Kb  Pavz  Noll  up  T^t  mv 
Sijtrisnonj 

pejxrro,  dedurardeptiMni 
pn*  &ire  honov 

Sn  doint  I  tw  Ml  j^  thnut. : 
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SeigDon  il  Mt  cn6  ta  loit, 
Qe  cil  qui  despent  twn  et  toit. 


E  fet  la  granz  honon  (ovent 
Deu  li  duble  qoanqoe  il  de^mt 
For  &irc  honor. 

Seignon  Mcnez  fes  iiuilv<rii. 
Cor  TU(  Del  ki  innwiea  jamdi 

Debooepart: 
BotOD,  batuo,  fenugniinanlt 
Cv  tot  ^i*  ■  le  quer  cuand 

For  fiure  honor. 

Den  doint 

NoBL  be7t  Imq  li  via  Engleb 
E  B  Gwcoin  flr  li  FnnOTi 

E  rAngerin  t 
Noil  hit  beirre  nn  reinpj 
Si  ^1  le  dort,  le  chief  aDclh), 

Sorent  le  jor. 

Sen  dobt  a  tnz  celt. 

9e%Don  jo  vui  di  par  Noxl, 
£  par  li  lim  de  cCrt  bo^l, 

Carberezben  i 
£  jo  priDiea  beurai  le  men, 
Et  poii  spies  dxacoo  le  toea. 

Far  moD  ixHiKil, 
Si  jo  TU  <U  tiestos  Wmtgl 
Pefaais  eit  qcd  ne  ion*  Drv^ofll 
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^lordingi,  from  a  diitant  home. 

To  seek  old  CbMithas  w«  are  canrn, 

Wbo  knet  our  mipttrelty : 
Aod  here,  tialeM  repori  mu-ssy, 
IIk  gr«7-beaid dwell!]  andoatfaudnr 
Keefkt  yearlj  wbmcI,  ever  ga^. 

With  festiTe  mirUn  uid  glee. 

To  aU  wfao  boDOvr  CuititTM^;  and  cannxiid  oni  kyif 
Lovs  vill  his  bletNiigs  send,  and  crown  with  joy  tbeir  doji*. 

larding*  liit,  fi>r  we  tell  70a  tioe  j 
.CHSin^A*  loves  the  jolly  ciew 

That  cloudy  care  defy  : 
Hit  liberal  board  is  deftly  iprau} 
With  maucbet  loaves  and  wast^-bmd  | 
Hii  goesti  with  fish  an4  flead  are  fed. 

Nor  lack  the  lUtelr  pyef. 


*  Tbeie  two  lines  seem  intended,  in  the  original,  as  a 
kind  of  bnrdeo  or  clianis  at  tbe  end  of  each  stanza ;  but  as 
tbey  only  intiude  upon  tlie  nxumm,  the  tranalalion  wen 
perhaps  better  without  them. 

- '  f  It  wH  tbe  custom  at  this  time  to  lerre  up  at  entertain* 
meols  peacodt  and  ^Hasant  pies,  the  forms  of  those  elegant 
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Loidiiigi,  jroQ  know  that  &T  uid  near 
Hie  layiDg  ii,  "  Wbo  girei  gfiai,  cbcer, 

Aod  freely  ipeodi  hit  traasoie ; 
On  bim  will  booDtboiu  htana  baitow 
Twice  treble  Ueaainga  here  below. 
His  btppf  hoara  shall  nmtl;  flow 

In  QBTer-ceatii^  pleaiure." 


In  ereij  |dace  are  flattercn  fenadj 

H^  an  their  ait>  be  tsIb  I 
Bat  chiefly  fiom  dien  aeeoac  of  jof 
CbaM  teriid  Kmla  tfiat  ndrth  aniMj, 
Awl  all  who  with  their  baie  iDqf 
Xun  pleasar«  into  puo, 

CaiiiTHAi  qtuSi  oar  En^iiti  wiqei*, 
N«  GawoigDe  jnice,  nor  Kecch  decHpc^ 

Nor  licpor  rf  Anjon  : 
He  putt  th'  imi^oos  goblet  rooodj 
nil  all  the  goetti  in  sleep  are  drowo'di 
llien  waket  'em  with  the  labcff*!  louadB 

And  playi  the  prank  anew^ 


birds  b«ng  exUniaUj  pnaemd.  ao4  nndi  povp  baafcwiei 
on  their  appeannce.  Sec  wbit  bia  boeo  yliea^  mi  oq 
tbu  aubject  in  vol,  i.  p.  4;X 

*  Thii  if  a  stabbom  fact  against  the  tfiaim  of  thoai  who 
maiatiiB  that  wine  was  not  made  in  Ei^laiMl.  BefttM«fi); 
MmnyntUinlyectiDjIrfikcBjq^  nL  ii, 
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-  LvAlglk  it  is  ow  hoft^  eomand* 

And  CaiitTius  jdu  him  lund  ia  trnt^ 

To  drain  tbe  briraming  bowl  i 
And  Til  be  foreamt  to  obey  j 
Tben  plec^  me  lin,  and  drink  aw^. 
For  Chbiituab  rereli  here  to  dajr. 

And  swaj-i  witbont  cootrcd. 

NowwAisiL  ^TottaBI  maimerrjaajjthel 

Bat  imt  tbgt  wvl^  befiiU,  who  sansi  Mt  BsuTB  tone ! 


Sc4.    ;>.  60. 
Ham.  Thit  beary-beaded  revel,  eait  and  wettj 

Makes  lu  traduc'd,  and  tax'd  of  otbei  natioiu  i 

Dr.  JotuuoD  hat  noticed  the  frequent  allusioiu 
in  tbia  play  to  the  king's  intemperance,  a  failing 
that  seems  to  have  been  too  common  among  the 
Danish  sovereigns  ag  wcdi  as  their  subjects.  A 
lively  French  traveller  bdng  asked  what  he  had 
seen  in  Denmark,  replied;  "rien  de  singulier, 
smon  qu'on  y  chante  tons  les  jours,  le  ray  boiti" 
alluding  to  the  French  mode  of  celebrating 
Twelfth. day.  See  De  Brieux,  Origingt  de 
fuelquBM  catudmet,  p.  56.  Heywood  in  his 
fhiiocathomttOj  or  The  dnmkard  opened,  dis- 
meted,  and  anatomiiedy  i6SS,  4tD,  qxaldngi^ 
viat  he  calb  the  vinosity  of  nationt,  says  ct 
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the  Danes,  that  "  ihtj  have  made  a  profesaon 
thereof  from  antiquity,  and  are  'the  first  upon 
record  that  brought  thdr  wassell-bowles  and  el- 
bowe-deep  healthes  uito  thi?  land," 


Sc.  4.    p.  68. 

Hilt.  TbA  Otaa,  desd  cma,  tg;^,  io  t^mpitU  iteal— 

This  word  16  accented  in  both  ways  l^  our  old 

poets  as  suited  the  metre.    Thug  in  Sylvester's 

£>u  Bartasy  edit,  folio,  1621,  p.  19O; 

"  Who  arm*  huaidf  ao  c6raplcte  enrj  wtj." 

But  in  King  John^  Act  iL  we  have : 

"  Such  u  she  ii,  ia  bsao^,  vntae,  birth, 
Ib  tbe  Tonng  Draphto,  eraty  wtf  coo^&s : 
If  not  complete,  oh  Mj,  he  ii  not  ihe." 


Sc.  4.  p.  68. 
Hah.  Say  why  U  this,  wbemfi>re,  what  should  wt  do  f 
This  interrogation  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  opinions  entertained  by  our  fbre&thers  coa- 
ceming  ghosts,  which  they  beliered  had  some 
particular  motive  for  quitting  tbe  manoons  of  the 
dead ;  such  as  a  desire  that  tbdr  bodies,  if  un> 
buried,  diould  recdve  Christian  rites  of  sepul- 
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tore  i  that  a  murderer  might  be  brought  to  due 
ponishment,  as  in  the  present  instance ;  with  va- 
rions  other  reasons.  On  this  account  Horatio 
had  aheady  thus  invoked  the  ghost ; 

"  If  there  beaay  good  thing  to  be  dope. 
That  may  da  am  to  thee  and  grace  to  me. 
Speak  to  me." 
Some  of,  these  superstitions  have  been  trans> 
mitted  from  the  earliest  times.     It  was  the  esta-  . 
billed  0{»nion  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  that  a2^^, 
$uch  as  had  not  recoved  the  funeral  rites  woiild'^^,,^ 
,  be  excluded  from  Elyaum,  and  that  on  this  ac-^"«*~^'^  **  '"■ 
count  the  departed  spirits  continued  in  a  restless-^^^^***"^'' 
state  undl  their  bodies  underwent  the  usual  cere-  ^£^^*^m*^ 
mony.    Thus  the  wandering  and  rejected  shade 
of  Patrodus  appears  to  Achilles  in  his  sleep  and 
demands  the  performance  of  his  funeral.    The 
Hecuba  of  Eurijndes  sa^^tlies  another  instance  of 
a  troubled  ghost.    In  like  manner  the  unburied 
I^nurus  complains  to  .£neas*.     In  Fljiutus's 

*  Hie  late  Rev.  Mr.  H<^  of  Farmgdon  in  Deranilute, 
wbow  loss  is  deplcned  \ff  all  who  knew  him,  hu  left  oa 
essay  oa  tbe  character  of  Ulysses,  which  has  been  recentlj 
poblished  by  taooit  kind  and  gratefiil  friends.  In  tbU  elegant 
morsel  the  learned  author  has  noticed  the  anxiety  which 
Homer's  laroariie  heroes  conitantiy  manileit  to  giro  their 
coemiM  a  prey  to  dogs,  and  thereby  prevent  the  advantage 
of  obtaining  admissi(»i  into  the  regions  of  faappifKW. 
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MostdlarvL,  the  ciUDdog  tervaot  endetniart  1* 
persaade  his  master  that  the  house  is  haunted  bf 
the  ghost  of  aoan  who  had  been  mordered,  sod 
whose  body  rennined  withoot  sepulture.  Hm 
younger  PUny  fau  a  amy  of  a  haunted  house  at 
Athens,  ra  which  a  ghoat.phyed  many  pranks  cm 
account  of  bis  funeral  rites  being  neglected.  Nor 
were  ghostft  supposed  to  be  less  turbuloit,  even 
after  buriati  whenever  ^e  party  had  died  a  pre- 
mature death,  as  we  leam  from  TertulHan  in  his 
treatise  De  animal  cap.  56,  where  he  says, 
**  Alunt  et  immatura  morte  prxventos  eousque 
vagari  istbic,  donee  reliquatio  compleatur  sctads 
qua  cum  pervizissent  a  noa  intempesdv^  otm»< 
teat.** 


Sc.  J.    />.?«. 

Hah.  Speak,  I  am  IxHind  to  bear. 

Ghoit.  So  art  tboQ  to  nvei^  when  tbou  ihdt  half< 

These  words  have  been  turned  into  ridicule  t^ 
fletcher  in  his  Jfoman-bater^  Act  iL  j 

*'Laz.  Speak,  I  am  bound. 

^Cmsm.  Som^  ikw  «•  •eraags  «hn  IbM  Ask  ke« 
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tisoflr.  And  Ibr  tba  day.  tanfin'd  M jbf  hijlm. 

A  member,  of  the  diuidi  of  Rome  ougbt  be 
diqxKed  to  regard  this  expresdon  as  nmpljr  re- 
fiming  to  a  mental  privadon  of  all  intercourse 
vith  the  Datyt  Such  an  idea  would  remove  the 
ioccmnstaicy  of  asoibiag  corporeal  sensations  to 
the  ghoat,  and  m%ht  deziw  sapport  from  these 
lines  in  an  ancient  Christian  hymn.  SwExpoatio 
%miipnHB»  sec.  u»mn  Sarum. 

**  sic  CDtfun  tttn  contcri, 
-^     At>aiipcrd»tiDeiitiam, 
JgwM  ut  vma  Mbrit 
jliait  pTortMj  cnaumim,'' 

Tlnvbofc  of  the  ghost's  ipeedi  i»  raunbU*. 
Sot  US  umfic  grandeur. 


Sc.£.    p.7S. 
Onn.  Jori  AlU<rabMiM*tt  tbau  bsdunllM  &t  «wi 

Hut  («ts  itoetf  ill  MM  oa  XcAhe^  wfarf. 

Til*  pirat  hoe  alluded  to  might  faaire  been 
hmtbtme,  -of  wfakh  Gerarde  vxjb  that  it  caoaes 
^TowiineBs,  mi  stupefies  and  duMt  the  senses. 
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Sc  5.    p.  70. 
Ham.  O,  tof  ptopheiick  tonl !  mj  oncle  I 
Copied,  perhaps  malidouslj,  in  Beatunont  and 
Fletcher's  Double  marriage^  Act  u. 
"  Sh.    Ob  mj  pTophetH]ae  totd!" 

Sc.5.    p.  77. 
Ghoit.  But  kA,  metblnk*  I  Kent  the  morning  air^ 
Ti»  glow-worm  tlunn  the  matin  to  be  near. 

It  was  the  popular  belief  that  ghosts  could  not 
endure  the  light^  and  coase<}ueniIy  disappeared 
at  the  dawn  of  day.  This  supostiiion  is  derived 
from  our  northern  ancestors*  who  held  that  the 
sun  and  every  thing  containing  light  or  Jtre  had 
the  property  of  expelling  demons  and  q>irit8  of 
all  kmds.  With  ihem  it  seems  to  have  originated 
in  the  stories  that  are  related  in  the  £dda  con- 
cerning the  battles  of  Tbor  against  the  giants  and 
evil  demons,  wherdn  be  made  use  of  bis  dreadful 
mallet  of  iron,  which  he  hurled  against  them. as 
Jupiter  did  his  thunderbolts  against  the  Titans;. 
Many  of  the  transparent  precious  stones  wa« 
supposed  to  have  Ae  power  of  expelling  evil 
•^xiiii ;  and  the  flint  and  other  sttmes  found  m 
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dke  tombs  of  the  Borthem  nadoDS,  and  from 
which  fire  might  be  retracted,  were  imagined,  in. 
like  manner,  to  be  efficacious  in  confining  the 
manes  of  the  dead  to  their,  proper  haUtatioos. 
Thejr  were  called  Thor*s  hammers. 


Sc.  5.    ^.77. 

Ghost.  Witb  juica  of  aineiJtehnm  in  ■  via]. 

And  in  the  potdiei  of  mine  ear  did  poor.  Sec 

Dr.  Grey  had  ingeniously  supposed  this  word 
to  be  a  metathesis  for  hcTiebon  or  henbane ;  but 
the  best  part  of  his  note  on  the  subject  has  beea 
ondttedj  which  is  his  reference  to  Pliny,  who  says 
that  the  ral  of  henbane  dropped  into  the  ears 
distuibs  the  brain.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
hoibane  was  ever  called  henebon.  The  line  cited 
by  Mr.  Steevens  from  Marlow's  Jeto  of  MaltOy 
shews  that  the  jmce  of  kebon,  i.  e.  ebony^  was 
accounted  poisonous ;  and  in  the  English  edition 
by  Batman,  of  Bartholom^us  de  proprietalibus 
rentm,  so  often  cited  in  these  obsenradons  as  a 
Shakspearean  book,  the  'article  for  the  wood 
ebony  is  entided,  **  0(Ebeno,  chap.  52."  This 
comes  so  near  to  the  text,  that  it  is  presumed  very 
.  little  doubt  will  now  remain  on  the  occasion.    It 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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is^ot  surprisiog  that  the  dropping  into  the  ears 
should  occur,  because  Sbakspeare  was  peiiecdj 
well  ^uainted  vith  the  supposed  properties  of 
henbane  as  recorded  in  Holland's  translation  of 
Pliny  and  elsewhere,  and  might  apply  this  mode 
of  use  to  any  other  poison. 


And  curd,  like  eager  dropping!  into  nulk. 

Many  readers  may  require  to  be  told  that  eager 
means  sour^  from  the  French  aigre.  In  the  prB< 
ceding  scene  it  is  used,  in  the  SEiue  of  sharp,  and 
is  th^e  properly  so  expluned ;  but  the  quotadon 
of  the  present  passage  on  that  occasioa  seems 
misapplied. 

Sc.  5.    p.  Y9» 


-  and  sent  to  017  accoimt 


With  all  my  impeifectioai  on  1117  head. 
Heywood,  a  contemporary  writer,  has  imitated 
this  in  his  play  of  A  woman  kill'd  with  k 


-  and  send  tbem,  laden 


With  all  tbeir  scarlet  sioi  upon  their  backi 
Unto  a  fearfUl  judgnxiit" 
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Sc,  5.    ».  81. 


Ham.  My  tables,— meet  it  is,  I  set  it  down. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  public  nor  private 
museums  should  furnish  any  specimens  o{  these 
table-books,  which  seem  to  have  been  very  com- 
mon in  the  time  of  Shakspeare  ;  nor  does  any 
attempt  appear  to  have  been  made  towards  as- 
cert^ning  exactly  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  composed.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  they 
were  sometimes  made  of  slate  in  the  form  of  a 
small  portable  book  with  leaves  and  clasps.  Such 
a  one  is  fortunately  engraved  in  Gesner's  treatise 
De  rerumfossilium^figuris.&c.  Tlgur.  1565, 
I  Smo,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  folio  col- 
lection of  his  works  on  natural  history.  The 
learned  author  thus  describes  it :  "  Fugillaris 
k  taminis  saxi  nigri  (issiUs,  cum  stylo  ex  eodem." 
His  figilire  of  it  is  here  copied. 
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To  such  a  table-book  ttie  Archbishop  of  York 
seems  thus  to  allude  in  T^  second  part  of  King 
Henry  IV.  Act  iv.  Sc.  1  : 

"  Airi  therefore  wiO  he  wipe  hi*  tabUs  clean 
And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory—" 

Inthemiddle  ages  the  leaves  of  these  table-books 
were  made  of  ivory.  Montfaucon  has  engraved 
one  of  them  in  the  third  volume  of  his  "  Anti- 
quides,"  plate  cxciv.,  the  subject  of  which  clearly 
shews  that  the  learned  writer  has  committed  an 
error  in  ascribing  them  to  remoter  times.  In 
Chuucer's  S^m^nour^s  tale  one  of  the  fnars  is 
provided  with 

"  A  pAir  of  tablea  all  of  nwrjr, 
Aiid  a  pointel  ypolished  fetithly, 
And  wrote  iilway  the  names,  ai  he  stoodj 
.  Of  alle  folk  that  yave  hem  any  good." 

The  Roman  practice  of  writing  on  wax  tablets 
.  with  a  stile  was  continued  also  during  the  middle 
ages.  InseveralofthemonasticlibrariesinFrance 
specimens  of  wooden  tables  filled  with  wax  and  con- 
structed in  the  fourteenth  century  were  preserved. 
Some  of  these  contained  the  household  expenses 
of  the  soverdgns,  &c.,  and  consisted  of  as  many 
as  ttventy  pages,  formed  into  a  book  by  means  of 
parchment  bands  glued  to  the  backs  of  the  leaves. 
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One  reniaintng  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des       '  -    , 

pr^z  at  Paris,  recorded  the  expenses  of  Philip  le 

Bel,  during  a  journey  that  he  made  in  the  year 

1307,  on  a  visit  to  Pope  Clement  V.     A  single  . 

leaf  of  this  table-book  is  exhibited  in  the  Nouveau 

traiU  de  diplomatique,  torn.  i.  p.  468. 

Sc.  5.    /J.  85.      - 
Hah.  Swear  by  my  sword,  '    ^         X 

Id  consequence  of  the  practice  of  occasionally  -^  f/.'/'jr  /r  ^/f. 
swearing  by  a  sword,  or  rather  by  the  cross,  or  /./^.^  /.^^'.■A^^t 
upper  end^f  it,  the  name  of  »/iatM  was. some-  /    /,..,y,.  ^.t^  -'. 
tima  inscribed  on  the  handle  or  aome.otherpsrt.  ■ ''\\j_'_t'^  ■ 
Subh  an  instance  occurs  on  the  monument  of  a 
crusader  in  the  vestry  of  the  churph  at  Winchel- 
sea.     See  Ukewise  the  tomb  of  John  duke  of 
Somerset  en^ved  in  Sandfoid's  Qenealogicai 
history,  p.  314,  and  Gough's  Sepidchral  tnonu- 
meats,  Pref.  ccxiii,  Introd.  cxlviii.  vol.  i.  p.  171, 
vol.  ii.  p.  363. 

ACT  II.  ..jf.y.r-..^  ...-p 

Scene  S.     Page  115.  ''■^]....  /^Z}Z.%  : 


Pou  Thougli  this  be  madness,  yet  there's  method  in  it. 

This  is  prerisely  Horace's, 

"  Insanire  peret  certo  ratione  modoque." 


.'/.<■/■-/■■;'  ■■• 
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Sc.  2.    p.  1«1. 
Ham.  Ilie  clown  shall  make  those  laugh  whose  lungs  are 
ficftted  o'  the  tere. 

Sere  is  dry.    Thus  in  Macbeth, 

"  He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old  and  sere." 

Among  the  Saxons  June  was  called  the  sere 
month.  In  the  present  instance  sere  appears  to 
be  used  as  a  substantive.  The  same  expression 
occurs  in  Howard's  Defensative  against  thepoy- 
3on  of  supposed  prophecies,  1690,  folio.  "IXs- 
coveiing  the  moods  and  humors  of  the  vulgar 
sort  to  be  so  loose  and  ttcMe  of  the  seare"  Sec., 
fo.  '31.  Every  one  has  felt  that  dry  tickling  in 
the  throat  and  lungs  which  excites  coughing. 
Hamlet's  meaning  may  therefore  be,  the  down 
by  hismerrimentshaU convert  even  their  coughing 
into  laughter. 

Sc.  2.     p.  131. 
Him.  Buz,  buz. 

Minsheu  says,  "  To  buzze,  or  hum  as  bees, 
buazCf  buzze  ;"  and  again,  in  his  Spanish  dic- 
tionary, *'  when  two  standing  or  kneeling  to- 
gether, holding  their  hands  upon  their  cheekes 
and  ears,  and  so  cry,  buzze  buzze,  and  hitting 
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one  S&other  a  good  box  on  the  eare,  if  he  pull 
not  bis  head  away  quickly."  Selden  in  bis  Ta- 
ble talkf  speaking  of  vitches,  says,  **If  any 
should  profess  that  by  turning  his  hat  tbrice,  and 
crying  buz,  he  could  take  away  a  man's  life, 
(though  in  truth  he  could  do  no  such  thing)  yet 
this  were  a  just  lav  made  by  tht  state,  that  who* 
soever  should  turn  his  bat  thrice,  and  cry  buz, 
with  an  intention  to  take  away  a  man's  life,  shall 
be  put  to  death/'  The  expression  has  already 
ezerdsed  the  skill  of  the  critics,  and  may  continue 
to  do  so,  if  they  are  disposed  to  pursue  the  game 
through  the  following  inazes :  **  Anno  dcccxl 
Ludovicus  imperator  ad  mortem  iniirmatur,  cujus 
cibus  per  XL  dies  solummodo  die  dominica  do- 
minicum  corpus  fecit.  Cum  vidisset  dEemonem 
astare,  dixit  buezy  buezt  quod  dgnificat  foras^ 
foras'*  Alberid  monachi  trium  fontium  ckro- 
nicon.  Laps.  1698.  Ducange  under  the  ardcle 
Buzif  says,  "  Interpretatur  despectus  vel  con- 
temptus.  Papias.  [Ab  Hebraico  Bw  vel  bouz, 
sprevit.3" 

Sc.  2.    p.  135. 
HiM.  YoQT  ladjrship  is  nearer  to  heaveni  than  when  I 

•aw  you  last,  by  tbe  altitude  of  a  dwjaae. 
In  Raymond's  Voyage  through  Italy ^  1648, 
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.      ,  1 2mo, '  a  vork  vhich  is  said  to  hare  been  pardy 

..  it.  ^t^4*^**  ■  written  by  Dr.  Bargravej  prebendary  of  Canter- 

Jf^^i c. ^  ^S     bury,  the  following  curious  account  of  the  chopine 

^"^A-it-^'/ty/IXfiy^ioccurs.  "This  place  [Venice]  is  much  frequented 

/' ^ '      ii^A^^  *^®  walking  may  poles,  I  meane  the  women. 

■^ y.  '^'     ^   ^They  weare  th«r  coats  hatfe  too  long  for  their 

%      '*    /,/-£^^  bodies,  bdng  mounted  on  their  cAi^>/>ee)M,  (which 

V-^/^^^,  ^'^  ^  ^'S^  ^  ^  man's  leg)  they  walke  between 

two  handmaids,  majestickty  deliberatiog  of  eveiy 

step  they  take.     This  ^hisn  was  invented  and 

appropriated  to  the  noble  Venetians  wives,  to  bee 

constant  to  disdnguish  them  from  the  courtesans, 

who  goe  covered  in  a  vaile  of  white  taffety." 

James  Howell,  speakitig  of  the  Venetian  wo> 
men,  says,  *'  They  are  low  and  of  small  statures 
for  the  most  part,  which  makes  them  to  rayse 
their  bodies  upon  high  shoes  called  chapins, 
which  gave  one  occasion  to  say  that  the  Venetian 
ladies  were  made  of  three  things,  one  part  of  them 
was  wood,  meaning  thdr  chapins,  another  part 
was  their  apparrelt,  and  the  third  part  was  a 
woman ;  The  Senat  hath  often  endeavour'd  to 
take  away  the  wearing  of  those  high  shooes,  but 
all  women  are  so  passionately  delighted  with  this 
kind  of  state  that  no  law  can  weane  them  from  it." 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  jealousy  of  Italian 
husbands  gave  rise  to  the  invendon  of  the  ckopine, , 
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LImojon  de  Saint  IKdi^^  a  lively  French  writei 
CHI  the  republic  of  Venice,  mentions  a  ccmrer- 
suion  with  some  of  the  doge's  counsellors  of 
state  oD  this  subject,  in  which  it  was  remarked 
th^  smaller  shoes  would  certainly  be  found  more 
convenieDt ;  which  induced  one  of  the  counsel- 
lors to  say,  putting  on  at  the  same  time  a  very 
au^CTC  look,  fmr  troppo  commodi,  pur  troppo. 
The  first  ladies  who  rejected  the  use  of  the  cho- 
pine  were  the  daughters  of  the  Doge  Dominico 
CoQtar^o,  about  the  year  1670.  It  was  impos* 
able  to  set  one  foot  before  the  other  without 
leaning  on  the  shoulders  of  two  w^ting  women, 
and  those  who  used  them  must  have  stalked 
along  like  boys  in  sdlts. 

.  The  choppine  or  some  kind  of  high  shoe  was 
occaaonally  used  in  England.  Bulwer  in  his 
Artificial  changelings  p.  5BO,  complains  of  this 
fashion  as  a  monstrous  affectauon,  and  says  that 
his  countrywomen  therein  imitated  the  Venetiah 
and  Persian  ladies.  In  Sandys's  travels,  16,15, 
there  is  a  figure  of  a  Turkish  lady  with  chopines  j 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Venetians  might 
have  borrowed  them  from  the  Greek  islands  in 
the  Archipelago.  We  know  that  something  si- 
milar was  in  use  among'  the  ancient  GredcS. 
Xenophon  in  his  ^economics,  introduces  the  wife 
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of  Ischomachus,  as  having  high  ^oes  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  her  st^ure.  Thejr  ire 
still  vom  by  the  votnen  in  many  parts  of  Turkey, 
but  more  particularly  at  Aleppa  Ab  tbe  figure  i^/>-  ^mtmc 
of  an  object  is  often  better  than  twenty  pages  of 
description,  one  is  here  given  from  a  real  Vene- 
tian chopine. 


^■Z/3    P.    ^J^4E»»*»»«!/ 
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Ham.  Pmy  God,  your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncuirent 
gold,  be  not  crack'd  aithin  Ike  ring. 

It  u  to  be  observed,  that  there  wss  a  ring  or 
drcle  on  the  coin,  within  which  the  soverugn's 
head  was  placed ;  if  the  crack  extended  from  the 
edge'  beyond  this  ring,  the  coin  was  rendered 
unfit  for  currency.  Such  pieces  were  boarded 
by  the  usurers  of  the  time,  and  knt  out  as  law- 
ful money.  Of  this  we  are  informed  by  Roger 
Fenton  in  his  Treatise  of  usury,  1611, '4to, 
p.  33.  "  A  poore  man  desireth  a  goldsmith  to 
lend  him  such  a  summe,  but  he  is  not  able  to 
pay  him  interest.  If  such  as  I  can  spare  (sutfa 
the  goldsmith)  will  pleasure  you,  you  shall  have 
it  for  three  or  foure  moneths.  Now,  hee  hath  a 
number  of  light,  dipt,  erackt  peeces  (for  such 
he  useth  to  take  in  change  with  consideration  for 
their  defects :)  this  summe  of  money  is  repaid  by 
the  poore  man  at  the  time  appointed  in  good  and 
lawfall  money.  This  is  usurie."  And  agun, 
**  It  is  a  common  custome  of  hts  [the  usurer's^] 
to  buy  up  erackt  angels  at.  nine  shillings  the 
piece.  Now  sir,  if  a  gentleman  (on  good  assu- 
rance) request  him  of  mony.  Good  sir  (saith  hee. 
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with  a  counter^t  sigh)  I  would  be  glad  to  please 
your  worship,  but  my  good  mony  is  abroad,  and 
that  I  have,  I  dare  not  put  in  your  hands.  The 
gentleman  thinking  this  conscience,  where  it  is 
subtilty,  and  being  beside  that  in  some  necessity, 
ventures  on  the  crackt  angels,  some  of  which 
cannot  fUe,  for  soldering,  and  ptues  double  in- 
terest to  the  miser  under  the  cloqke  of  honesty." 
Lodge's  fFifs  maerie,  1596,  4to,  f.  28.  So 
much  for  the  cracked  gold.  The  cracking  of  the 
Awnanfoiaf.  proceeded  from'  some  alteration  in 
the  larynx,  which  is  here  compared  to  a  ring. 

As. metaphors  are  sonsetimes  double^  the  pre- 
sent may  be  of  .that  kind.  A  piece  of  cracEed 
metal  is  spoiled  for  the  rmgii^  of  it  j  go  the  hu- 
man yoicc,  when  cracked,  may  be  said  to  lose  the 
clearness  of  its  te^u.  All  Mr.  St6evens*s  quota- 
tions,  except  the  last,  are  obscene,  and  none  of 
them  apply  to  Hamlet's  simite.- 


Sc.  2.     p.  137. 
Ham.  'twas  caciore  to  the  ^nenl, 

Hiis  word  has  been  frequently  mispronounced 
career  on  the  stage.  The  other  mode  of  spelling 
it  in  Mr.  Reed's  note,  viz.  caveary,  as  well  as 
the  Italian  term  in  the  text,  which  should  rather 
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be  eetviaro,  would  have  been  Bufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  how  it  should  be  ac- 
cented ;  but  .the  following  line  from  Sit  J.  Har* 
rington's  33d  epigram  of  the  third  book  leaves 
no  uncertain^  in  the  matter : 

"  And  cSvesrS,  but  it  Uttle  boots." 
Dr;  Bamaey,  phyneian  to  King  Charles  the 
SecoAd,  wrote  a  curious  treatise  on  the  worms  of 
the  human  body,  in  which  he  says, "  Caviale  also 
is,a  fond  dishof  the  Italians,  made  of  the  roes  of 
sturgion,  and  altogether  as  unwbolsome,  if  not 
much  worse;  invented  by  idlebnuns,  and  fuisied 
t  by  none  but  such  as  are  ignorant  what  it  is ; 
wherefore  I  would  have  them  consider  the  Italian 
proverb, 

Chi  mangia  di  Caoiaie, 
Maogiit  qtoschi,  merdi,  te  nate. 

Which  may  be  EngUshed  thus, 

He  that  eats  Canalies, 
Eats  salt,  dung,  and  fiies. 

For  it  is  only  (as  was  SEud)  the  rOes  of  sbiri^n 
pbwdred,  piclded,  and  finely  denominated  Ca- 
viaie,  to  be  a  bait  for  such  woodcocks  and  dotrils 
that  account  every  exotick  (axave  a-  real  good." 
This  commodity  is  still  common  in  the  Nordi  of 
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Europe,  and  was  formerly  a  considerable  article 
of  commerce  between  England  and  Russia. 

Sc.  2.    p.  lis. 

1.  Put.  Would  have  made  vnich  the  burning  eyes  of 
heaven, 

i.  e.  would  have  drawn  tears  from  them. 
Mikhe- hearted,  in  HuUe^s  AfHxdarium,  IdSS, 
is  rendered  lemostts;  and  in  BUUiotheea  Eliota, 
1545,  we  find  "  Umosi,  they  that  wepe  lyghtly." 
The  word  is  from  the  Saxon  melee,  milky. 


Scene  1.     Page\5%. 

Ham.         To  die,  —  to  ileep, —        , 
No  more; 

There  is  a  good  deal  on  tins  subject  in  Car- 
danus's  Con^orte,  1576,  4to,  a  book  which 
Shakspeare  had  certainly  read.  In  fo.  SO,  it  is 
sud,  "  In  the  holy  scripture,  death  is  not  ac- 
compted  other  than  sleape.  and  to  dye  is  sayde 
to  sleape." 
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Sc.  1.    jb;  162. 
Hue.  Ute  nixfitcoverecl  coontiy,  frcun  whose  bonm 

No  trarellei  retanu. 
The  resemblance  of  this  passage  to  the  lines 
dted  by  Mr.  Steevens  from  Catullus  is  very  re- 
markable,'yet  no  translation  of  that  author  mto 
English  is  known  to  have  been  made.  It  is  true, 
they  might  have  occurred  to  our  poet  in  his  na- 
tive language  through  the  medium  of  some  quo- 
tation ;  yet  it  is  equally  possible  that  both  the 
■writers  have  casually  adopted  the  same  sMitiment. 
This  is  a  circumstance  that  more  frequently  hap- 
pens than  they  are  avare  of  who  hunt  after  imi- 
tadons  even  in  writers  of  tbe  most  original  genius. 
Many  of  Shakspeare's  commentators  might  seem 
to  be  implicated  in  this  charge,  if  {t  were  not 
that  they  have  rather  designed  to  mark  coinci- 
dence than  imitation.  On  the  present  occasion 
our  author  alludes  to  a  country  altogether  un- 
known to  mortals.  That  of  the  Pagan  poet  is 
happily  illustrated  by  Seneca,  who  cites  the  lines 
from  Catullus,  when  he  causes  Mercury  to  drag 
the  emperor  Claudius  into  the  infernal  regions. 
**  Nee  mora,  Cyllenius  ilium  coUo  obtorto  trahit 
ad  inferos."     Lud.  de  morte  Claudii. 

Dekker,  in  his  Seven  deadlie  sinns  of  Londorty 
1606,  4to,  apostrophizing  that  city,  exclaims^ 
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**  Art  thou  now  not  cruell  against  thyselfe,  in 
not  providing  (before  the  land-waters  of  affliction 
come  downe  againe  upon  thee)  more  and  more 
ctmvmient  cabins  to  lay  those  in,  that  are  to  goe 
into  such  Jarre  coiaUrUs^  who  never  toohe  to 
come  back  aga'tne  f  If  thou  should'st  deny  it, 
the  ^graves  whoi  they  open,  vill  be  witnesses 
against  thee." 

In  the  Hitlory  of  Valentine  and  Orion,  p.  6% 
edit.  1694,  4to,  is  this  passage;  **Isli2Usaid 
some  of  you  here  present  into  such,  a  coantry,  that 
you  shall  scarcely  ever  return  again  to  bring 
tydings  of  your  valour."  -  As  Watsnt,  the  trans* 
lator  of  this  romance,  translated  also  The  ship- 
1^ fools  into  prose,  which  was  printed  by  Wyn- 
kyn  de  Worde,  it  is  probable  that  there  was  an 
edition  of  Valentine  and  Orson  in  Shakspeare's 
dme,  though  none  such  is  supposed  now  to  re- 
main. Perhaps  the  oldest  we  know  of  is  that 
of  1649,  printed  by  Robert  Ibbitson.  In  1586, 
The  old  book  ofFalentine  and  Orson  wa&  Ucensed 
to  T.  Purfoot.  

Sc.,1.  p.  166. 
Hah.  I  have  heard  of  joar  paiKtingi  too,  ^^1  enough  j 
God  hath  given  ^ou  one  face,  and  you  maka 
j'ooTwlrei  SDotber }  yoa  jig,  yoa  amble,  and 
yoa  Ittp  and  ntckname  God's  creabirea,  and 
make  /our  vantotmeu  jam  ignorance. 
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The  folio  reads  prattlings,  and  pace;  the 
quarto  as  in  the  text,  which  Dr.  Johnson  thinks 
best,  though  he  admits  that  Shakspeare  might 
have  written  both.  Other  very  good  reasons  have 
been  given  for  preferring  the  present  reading ; 
,  yet  whoever  will  reflect  on  the  typographical  er- 
rors for  which  the  quarto  plays  of  Shakspeare  are 
remiarkable,  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  the 
folio  editors  had  good  reason  for  their  variation. 
Our  author's  bible  might  here,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  have  furnished  his  materials.  '*  More- 
over thus  saith  the  Lorde :  seyng  the  daughters  of 
Sion  are  become  so  proude  and  cqme  in  with 
stretched  oute  neckes,  and  with  vayne  wanton 
eyes;  seynge  they  come  in  trippynge  so  nicely  with 
their  fete;  therefore,  &c,"  Isaiah  ch.  iii.  ver.  16. 
It  has  not  been  observed  that  lisp  seems  (o  refer 
to  praltlingt  asjig  and  ambie  do  to  pace. 


Sc.  2.    p,  173, 

Hifi.  r— —  it  out-berods  Herod, 
The  violence  of  Herod  in  die  old  mysteries 
has  been  already  exemplified  by  some  extracts 
from  the  Chester  and  Coventry  plays.  One  of 
the  latter,  of  which  some  account  has  been  given 
in  the  preceding  page^  may  truly  be  said  on  the 
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present  occasion  to  completely  out-herod  the 
others.  It  exhibits  the  fury  of  the  monarch  to  so 
much  advantage,  that  every  zealous  amateur  d 
theatrical  manners  must  be  gratified  with  the  fol- 
lowing extracts. 
'  His  majesty's  entrance  is  announced  by  a  herald 

m  the  vilest  French  jargon  that  can  be  concaved. 
He  commences  by  injoining  dlence  on  the  part  of 
the  spectators,  and  ends  with  sending  them  all  to 
the  deviL  "  La  gran  deaboly  vos  omport." 
He  then  makes  a  speech,  which  begins  in  bad 
Latin,  and  thus  proceeds ; 

"  [I  amj  the  mygblyst  coDquerowre  that  ever  valkid  oa 
rf«.  /H.  A.^  jr  %atf         growml. 

For  I  am  evyn  be  that  made  bothe  hevtn  and  hell. 
And  nf  niy  myghte  power  holdith  up  the  world  rownd  } 
Ma^ogj^  Madroke  bothe  [hes  did  I  confownde, 
Andwttnis  bryght  brondc*  there  bonis  I  brak  on  sunder. 
That  all  the  wjde  worlde  on  those  rappisf  did  wonder. 
1  am  the  cawsc  of  this  grett  lygbt  and  thunder ; 
Ytyi  throgh  my  fare  J  that  lbe§  soche  noyse  dothmalce^ 
My  feyrefull  conteaance  the  cloudii  so  doth  incumber, 
Thatoftymesfordrede  tlierof  thererrell  yerth  doth  quake. 
Loke  when  I  with  males^  this  bryght  brond  doth  shake. 
All  ttie  whole  world  from  the  north  to  the  sowthe, 
I  ma  them  dystroie  with  won  woi-de  of  my  mouthe. 


f  raps,  blows.  J  fiiry. 

II  very.  ^  malice. 
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To  recownt  anto  you  myn  ioewmerabun  nibstaiice, 
Tliatt  vere  to  moche  for  aay  tong  to  tell ; 
For  all  the  whole  orent*  y»  under  myn  obbeydeence. 
And  prince  am  I  of  purgatorre  and  chef  capten  of  hell  { 
^/        And  th^  (yranees  trayturs  be  force  am  I  compell 

Myne  enemys  to  ranqoese,  and  evyn  to  duste  them  diyve. 

And  with  a  twynkeofmyn  ieenot  won  to  be  left  aly ve. 

£ehald  my  contenance  and  my  ctdnr, 

Bryghter  than  the  gun  in  the  meddis  of  the  dey. 

•Wbere  can  you  have  a  more  grellur  succur 

Then  to  behold  myperson  that  ys  so  gaye  ! 

My  fawcunf  and  my  fanion  with  my  gorgii^  araye? 

He  that  had  the  grace  allwey  theron  to  ihynke, 

Lyve  the  mygbt  allwey  withowt  othur  roeyte  or  drynke  j 

And  tbys  my  tryomfande  fame  moat  hylist  doth  abownde 

Tbrogh  owt  tliU  world  in  all  reygeons  abrod, 

Reysemelyng  the  favour  of  tliat  most  myghl  Mahmtuid, 

From  Jubytor  be  desenl§  and  cosvn  to  the  grett  God, 

And  namyd  the  most  reydowDdid[|  kyng  Eyrodde, 

Wyccbe  that  alt  piyntrU  hath  undr  tubjeccion. 

And  all  their  whole  powar  undur  my  protracJon  j 

And  therefore  my  hareode^,  here  called  Cakas, 

Wame  thow  eyvyry  porte  that  noo  schyppis  aryve  j 

Noralsoaloond**  stranger  throgh  my  realme  pai. 

But  the  for  there  truage  do  pay  markis  fyve, 

Now  spede  the  forthe  hastele. 

For  the  that  wyjl  the  contrarc. 

Upon  a  galowae  hangid  schal  be. 

And  be  Mahownde  of  me  they  gett  noo  grace,"  * 

•  orient.  f  ^coo,  or  perhaps  falchion        J  gorgeous. 

(  I  am  descended.      ||  renowned.      f  berald,     **  allow, 
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when  he  hears  of  the  fiight  of  the  messengers, 
lie  exclaims — 

"  I  Btampe,  I  stare,  I  lok«  all  abowt, 
Myght  1  (hem  take  1  »c^d  them  breo  at  a  glede*« 
I  ren,  I  rawef,  and  Dowjiaw  wodef, 
A  that  these  velen  trayturs  baib  mard  this  raj  mode  - 
The  scbal  be  bangid  yf  I  ma  cum  them  to."  • 

The  stage  direction  is,  **  Here  Erode  ragis  in 
the  pagond  and  in  the  strete  also."  He  consults 
with  his  knights  on  putting  the  children  to  death  ; 
and  on  their  dissuading  him  from  it  as  likely  to 
excite  an  insurrection,  he  says — 

"  A  tysyng,  owt,  owt,  owt." 

"  There  Erode  raps  ageyne  and  then  seyth  thus:" 

"  Out  velen  wrychis  bar  apon^  yoa  I  cry, 
JMy  wyll  utturly  loke  that  yt  be  wrogbt, 
Or  Bpon  a  gallowse  .botbe  you  scball  dye 
Be  Mahou/ndemiM  mygh^st  that  me  derc  hath  bogbt." 

At  length  the  knights  consent  to  slay  the  chil- 
dren, and  Herod  says ; 

"  And  then  wyll  I  for  fayne  trypp  lyke  a  doo." 
The  bodies  of  the  children  are  brought  to  him 


*  burn  on  Ihe  coals,  f  rare. 

\  here  upon,  or  perhaps  haro  I 
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m  carts  j  but  he  is  told  that  all  his  deeds  are  come 
to  nothing,  as  the  child  whom  he  particularly 
sought  after  had  escaped  into  Egypt.  He  once 
more  falls  into  a  violent  passion,  orders  his  pal- 
frey to  be  saddled,  and  hurries  away  in  pursuit 
of  the  infant.  Here  the  piece  ends.  It  was  per- 
formed by  the  taylors  and  shearmen  in  the  year 
1534;  but  the  compoation  is  of  much  greater 
antiquity.  

Sc.  2.     />.  179. 
Hah.  ^——~^—^—  Give  me  that  man 


That  h  not  pastiKOt'i  slave,  and  I  wtU  wear  bim  \ 

Id  my  heart's  core,  ay  in  my  heart  of  heart. 

From  this  speech  Anthony  Scoloher,  in  his 
Z)aipfuintus^  or  The  passions  qflove^  1604,  4to,  t,L(/if^r>^ijC/if  r?^ 
has  stolen  the  following  line,  ^>*/4**C*—  /*^ 

"  Oh,  I  would  weare  her  in-my  heartVheart-gore."       'Xt-v«*>eA*fX<-^*-  * 

Sc.  2.    p.  179. 
Hah.  It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  hare  seen. 
i.  e.  the  ghost  of  a  person  sentenced  for  his 
wickedness  to  damnation,  and  which  has  in  this 
instance  deceived  us.     Thus  Spenser, 
"  What  voice  of  damned  ghost  from  Limbo  lake 
Or  guU^ut  spnght  wandring  in  empty  ayre. 
Send*  to  my  doubtful  eares  these  speeches  rate)" 

Fairy  (^een,  book  i.  canto  2,  tt.  32, 
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"  He  abom'i  him  painted  ia  a  table  plain 
The  damned  j'Awtr— " 
"  Nor  damned  ghosts  cald  up  with  mightie  spelt." 

EpUhalamion,  at.  ic^ 


Sc.  2.     p.  182. 
Hah.  Lady,  ahall  I  lie  in  your  lap  ? 

[%i»f  dou>n  at  Or  hbu a' >/<«<.] 

t^t  '/,C^ufCC' £,*,,^    Mr.  Steevens  has  noticed  the  practice  of  lying 
S-d..  ^jUc-^ pf^'  at  the  feet  of  a  mistress  during  dramatic  repre- 
X.  .^>i^>^/>'^sentationsi  yet  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  it 
y'/«»«-.«v.tv  -         prevailed  at  the  public  theatres.     The  instances 
which  have  occurred  eeem  to  be  confined  to  en- 
tertainments at  the  houses  of  the  nobility   and 
Ju.  /a.<.  /Lt^^JiJ^  gentry.    These  were  plays,  masques,  masque- 
i/,.:^  fJis^'VMt.b ■    rauos,  balls,  concerts,  &c.     Many  old  pictures 
*/)'  ^  j/Z.nw^'"^  engravings  furnish   examples  of  the  above 
'  ^  ^^"  /^.Jmm.  <^'^s'°"^»  ^^  young  men  being  often  seen  atting 
V^y-         itt^<..t*^'U  *""  'yi"g  ^^  *h^  ground  in  conversation  with  their 
■i~-*>^i^U-vi-L.  ^T«»  ■    mistresses,  and  sometimes  in  Hamlet's  ^tuation. 
/'.  J.;,  u^/^AitJ*  One  of  these  shall  be  described  more  particularly, 
r. 'A*- A*t^A»*t**^It  is  an  extremely  neat  little  print,  belonging  to  a 
ii~  !.^i-/y^*^  Wset  designed  to  contrast  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
.'•■'f  i^'-pu^ut^,     -with  the  vanities  of  the  world.    The  scene  is  a 
ball-room.   In  the  back-ground  are  the  mu^cians 
aiid  torch-bearers.  In  front  a  lady  and  gentleman 
are  performing  a  dance  before  some  standing  spec- 
tators. In  various  parts  of  the  room  pairs  of  young 
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gallants  and  their  mistresses  are  s^ted  on  the 
floor,  apparently  more  attentive  to  their  own  con- 
cerns than  to  the  dancing  \  and  one  youth  is  sit- 
ting on  the  spread  petticoat  of  his  companion. 
The  costume  is  French,  and  of  the  time  of  Louis 
the  Thirteenth. 

Sc.  2.    p.  198. 

Ham.  With  two  provmdalnua  on  my  razed  (boei. 

The  old  copies  read  provincial,    which   led 
Mr.  Warton  to  ask,  why  provincial  roses  ?  and 

necessarily  changed ;  because  the  old  reading  *^^ .  ///.  1. 
was  certainly  correct.  There  is  no  evidence  to  ' 
show  that  Provence  was  ever  remarkable  for  its 
Foses ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  Provins,  tn  La 
Basse  Brie,  about  forty  miles  from  Paris,  was 
formerly  very  celebrated  for  the  growth  of  this 
flower,  of  which  the  best  cataplasms  are  said  to 
have  been  made.  It  was,  according  to  tradition, 
imported  into  that  country  from  Syria,  by  a  count 
De  Brie.  See  Guillemeau  ffisloire  naturelte  de 
la  rose.  It  is  probable  that  this  kind  of  rose, 
which  in  our  old  herbals  is  called  the  Grear  Hol- 
land or  Province  rose,  was  imponed  into  this 
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country  both  Irom  Holland  and  France,  from 
which  latter  country  the  Dutch  might  have  first 
procured  it.  There  is  an  elegant  cut  of  the 
Provins  rose,  with  a  good  account  of  it,  in  the  first 
edition  of  Pomet  flist.  des  drogueSf  1694,  folio, 
p.  174.  =-^=- 

Sc.2,    p.  2oa 

Hah.  a  very,  very,  — peacock. 

The  word  that  was  in  the  original  of  Hamlet's 
quotation  would  have  been  too  coarse  to  be  ap* 
plied  to  royalty  j  and  therrfore  he  substitutes 
another,  which  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
was  peacock.  Dr.  Farmer  has  given  proof-  that 
this  term  was  proverbial  for  a  fooL  Reginald 
Scot,  speaking  of  Pope  Julius  the  Third,  says 
that  he  blasphemed  Christ,  and  cursed  his  mother 
for  a.  peacock.  Disc,  of  witchcrafl^  b.  2,  ch.  viii. 
The  bird  in  quesdon  is  at  once  proud  and  silly. 


8c.  2.    p.  205, 

Enter  the  playen  with  reeorders. 

"  it  e."  says  Mr.  Steevens,  "  a  kind  of  large 
flute,"    Yet  the  foroier  note,'  to  which  he  refb^ 
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vol.  T.  p.  1 49,  describes  this  instrument  as  a 
tntall  flute.  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  in  vol.  iv.  p.  479, 
of  his  valuable  History  of  mu^ck,  has  ofiered 
very  good  proofs  that  the  recorder  was  a^agelef^ 
and  he  mdntains  that  the  fiute  was  improperly 
termed  a  recorder,  and  that  the  expressions 
have  been  confounded :  yet  his  opinion  that  the 
books  of  instructions  entitled  *for  the  recorder'  be- 
long  in  reality  to  the  flute,  seems  rather  doubtful. 
The  confusion  is  in  having  blended  the  genus 
■with  the  species-  In  the  Promptuarium  parmt- 
lorum,  1516,  4to,-  a  recorder  is  defined  to  be  a 
*'lytell  pype."  In  Udali's  Jlowres  for  Latme 
spekyng  selected  oute  ofTerencet  1532,  12mo, 
the  line  from  Virgil's  Bucolics, 

"  Nee  te  poeniteat  calamo  Invisse  labellum," 

is  rendered,  **and  thynke  it  not  a  smalle  thynge  to 
havelemed  toplayeonthepypeor  t^e  recorder  :^ 
and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  in  modem  cant 
language  the  recorders  of  corporations  are  termed 
fiutes.  The  following  story  in  Wits  fits  and  fan- 
cies^ 1595 f  4to,  shows  that  the  pipe  and  recorder 
were  different ;  such  is  the  uncertainty  of  defini- 
tion among  old  writers :  *'  A  merrie  recorderof 
London  mistaking  the  name  of  one  Pepper,  call*d 
hitn  piper :  whereunto  the  partie  excepting,  and 
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saying :  Sir,  you  mistake,  my  name  is  Pepper^ 
not  Piper:  hee  answered :  Why,  what  difference 
is  there  (I  pray  thee)  between  Piper  in  Latin, 
and  Pepper  in  English }  is  it  not  all  one  ?  No» 
«r  (reply'd  the  other)  there  is  even  as  much 
difference  betweene  them,  as  is  between  a  Pipe 
afld  a  Recorder.'* 


Sc.  2.    p.  207. 

Ham.  Do  you  tbink  I  am  earner  to  be  play'd  on  than  apipe  ? 

Call  me  what  iDitTument  you  will,  thoogh  you 

can  fret  mc,  you  cannot  play  upon  me. 

A.  fret  is  the  stop  or  key  of  a  muacal  instru- 

"mcnt,  and  consequently  here  is  a  play  on  words, 

and  a  double  meaning.     Hamlet   says,  though 

you  can  vex  me,  you  cannot  impose  on  me\, 

though  you  can  stop  the  imtrumeni^  you  cannot 

play  on  it.  ___^__ 

Sc  3.     p.  216. 
H*u.  ^  that  hii  loul  may  be  ai  damn'd  and  black 

Aa  IieD,  whereto  it  goei. 
To  the  stories  collected  in  the  notes  that  illus- 
trate Hamlet's  shocking  deagn  of  killing  the 
king  at  his  prayers,  may  be  added  one  in  Howei's 
Parley  of  the  beasts,  p.  91,  and  another  related 
in  Chetwind's  Historical  collections,  p.  77>  . 
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Sc.  4.    p.  231. 

Ham.  —  a  t>ic«  of  kings. 

**  A  low  mimick  of  kings.  The  vice  is  the 
fool  of  i  farce ;  from  whence  the  modem  punch 
is  descended."  Thus  fer  Dr.  Johnson.  The 
first  portion  in  his  note  is  questionable,  the  others 
erroneous.  The  vice  belonged  to  the  old  moralities; 
and  the  modem  Pttnck  is  most  certainly  not  de- 
scended from  him,  but  legitimately  from  a  cha- 
racter well  known  in  the  theatres  of  andent 
Rome.  We  have  borrowed  him  from  the  Italian 
Polichinelto.  With  respect  to  the  former  part 
of  the  note,  Hamlet's  expression  may  be  quite 
literal.  Thus  in  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  we  have 
*'  this  grace  of  kings.**  Afterwards  indeed, 
Shakspeare,  in  his  usual  manner,  recollecting  the 
ambiguity  of  the  term,  takes  up  another  simile, 
and  makes  Hamlet  call  his  uncle  a  king  of  shreds 
and  patches.  See  a  former  note  in  voL  i.  p.  467. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  2.     Page  248. 
Hah.  He  body  ii  with  tbe  king,  bat  tbe  kbg  is  not  with 
the  body. 

Hamlet's  riddle  seems  still  unresolved.    Caa 
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this  be  its  meaning  ?  Instead  of  giving  a  direct 
answer  to  the  inquiry  after  the  body  of  Polonius, 
he  seizes  the  opportunity  of  venting  his  sarcasm 
against  the  king,  by  saying  that  the  body,  t.  e. 
the  external  appearance  or  person  of  the  monarch, 
is  with  his  uncle ;  but  that  the  real  and  lawful 
king  is  not  in  that  body. 


Sc..5.    p.  1262. 
Ola.  To  btjooT. Faleniine. 

The  custom  of  choosing  Valentines  is  of  very 
long  standing,  and,  like  many  others  of  a  popular 
^  ^'""^^a       v"'"'"'^*  ^  "°  more  than  a  corruption  of  some- 
'  '^9L.  Z-Z-'^^'^S  similar  that  had  prevailed  in  tfie  times  of 
'   ^    f  ■  paganism.     It  was  the  practice  in  ancient  Rome, 

"'       1*'  ^■>-  '^'*'^S  ^  ^^^  part  of  the  month  of  February,  to 
//  '  ^-l*^^^^*"^^^  '^^  Lupercalia,  which  were  feasis  in 
J  •-  >**.  i^^f  honour  of  Pan  and  Juno,  whence  the  latter  ddty  ' 
,..i*M/  /*       was  named  fehrtmtat  febmaiis^   and  februltat   , 
'  On  this  occasion,  amidst  a  variety  of  ceremonies, 

the  names  of  young  women  were  put  into  a  box, 
from  which  they  were  drawn  by  the  men  as 
chance  directed.  The  pastors  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian church,  wlio  by  every  posdble  means  en- 
deavoured  to  eradicate  the  vestiges  of  Pagan  su- 
perstitions, and  chiefly  by  some  commtUatioa  of 
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their  forms,  substituted,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  names  of  particular  saints  instead  of  those  of 
the  women  :  and  as  the  festival  of  the  Lnpercalia 
had  commenced  about  the  middle  of  February, 
they  appear  to  have  chosen  Saint  Valentine's  day 
for  celebrating  the  new  feast ;  because  it  occurred 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  This  is,  in  part,  the 
'  opinion  of  a  learned  and  rational  compiler  of  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  the  Reverend  Alban  Butler. 
It  should  seem,  however,  that  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  extirpate  altogether  any  ceremony  to 
which  the  common  people  had  been  much  ac- 
customed J  a  fact  which  it  were  easy  to  prove  in 
tracing  the  origin  of  various  other  popular  super- 
stitions :  and  accordingly  the  outline  of  the  an- 
cient ceremonies  was  preserved,  but  modified  by 
some  adaptation  to  the  Christian  system.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  above  practice  of  ' 
choosing  mates  would  gradually  become  recipro- 
cal in  the  sexes  \  and  that  all  persons  so  chosen 
would  be  called  Falenlines,  from  the  day  on 
which  the  ceremony  took  place.  There  is  another 
opinion  on  the  origin  of  choosing  Valentines,  which 
has  been  formed  on  a  tradition  among  the  com- 
mon people,  that  at  the  above  season  of  the  year 
birds  choose  their  mates,  a  circumstance  that  is 
frequently  alluded  to  by  poets,  and  particularly 
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by  Chaucer ;  yet  this  seems  to  be  a  mere  poetical 
idea,  borrowed  in  all  probability  from  the  prac- 
tice in  question.  Again,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  custom  originated  in  the  following  man- 
ner. During  carnival  time,  which  usually  hap- 
pens about  Saint  Valentine's  day,  great  numbers 
of  knights  assembled  together  in  the  various 
courts  of  Europe  to  entertain  the  ladies  with 
feasts  and  tournaments,  when  each  lady  made 
choice  of  a  knight  vho  usually  enlisted  in  her 
service  for  a  whole  year,  during  which  period 
he  bound  himself  to  perform,  at  the  instance  of 
his  mistress,  whatever  was  consistent  with  pro* 
priety.  One  employment  was  the  writing  verses 
full  of  tenderness  j  not  that  it  was  requisite  for 
the  heart  to  be  at  all  concerned  in  the  malter. 
A  little  reflection,  however,  may  serve  to  show 
that  even  this  practice  is  only  derivative  from  the 
older  one. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  earliest  specimens  re- 
maining of  poetical  Valentines  are  those  preserved 
in  the  works  of  Charles  duke  of  Orleans,  a  prince 
of  high  accomplishments,  and  the  father  of  Louis 
the  Twelfth  of  France.  He  was  taken  priswiw 
at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and  remained  a  cap- 
tive in  this  couiUry  twenty-five  years,  during 
which  time  he  wrote  several  thousand  Unes  of 
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poetry,  a  few  of  them  in  English.  Many  of  these 

poems  are  vritten  on  Saint  Falentine's  day,  and 

in  some  of  them  his  mistress  is  called  his  Fakn- 

tine.     In  the  Royal  library  of  manuscripts,  now 

in  the  British  museum,   there  is  a  magnificent 

volume  containing  probably  ail  that  the  duke 

wrote  whilst  in  England.     It  belonged  to  king 

Henry  the  Seventh,  for  whom  it  has  been  copied 

from  some  older  manuscript,  and  is  beautifully 

illuminated.     In  one  of  the  paintings  the  duke  is 

represented  in  the  White  tower  sitting  at  a  writing-  ^  /  * 'V'*  '"*^ 

table,  with  guards  attending   him.     In  another  a^  ^c-*^  ^  ■* 

part  of  it  he  is  looking  out  of  a  Window  ;  and  ia.%>^  tffi-'/A'Y 

a  third  he  is  going  out  of  the  tower  to  meet  some 

person  who  has  just  alighted  from  his  horse.    At 

a  distance  is  London  bridge  with  the  houses  on  it, 

and  the  curious  chapel,  all  very  distinct,  and 

probably  faithful  copies.  Besides  the  above  work, 

this  fine  manuscript  contains  some  compositions 

by  the  celebrated  Eloisa,  and  other  matters  of 

less  consequence. 

In  one  of  the  duke's  poems,  he  feigns  that  oa 
Saint  Valentine's  day  Youth  appears  to  him  with 
an  invitation  to  the  temple  of  love.  On  the  same 
day  he  devotes  himself  to  the  service  of  several 
ladies,  according  to  what  he  states  to  have  been 
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the  custiun  in  England.  The  foltoving^  extracts 
from  some  of  his  poems  are  given,  as  containing 
allusions  to  the  subject  immediately  before  us. 

"  A  ce  jour  de  Saint  Valentin 
Quechaacnn  doit  choisir  ion  per. 
Amours  demourrai-je  iton  per 
Sans  panir  i  voitre  butin? 
A  mon  reveiUier  au  matin 
Jc  n'y  ay  cesse  de  penser 
A  ce  jour  de  saint  Vajentin." 

It  appears  from  the  following  songs,  that  when 
Ash  Wednesday  happened  to  fiill  on  Saint  Valen- 
tine's day,  the  knights  and  their  ladies  assembled 
only  in  the  afternoon,  the  morning  being  neces- 
sarily devoted  to  pjous  purposes. 

"  Saint  Falentin  qnant  tous  vcnez 
En  ca?esrae  an  commenceroeDt, 
Beceu  ne  «erez  vraTement 
Ainsi  que  accoiutuiue  avez 

Saint  Falentin  dit,  veez  me  ^, 

Et  apporle  pers  a  choysir :  . 
Viegne  qui  y  dcvra  venir, 
C'est  la  coustume  de  piega. 
Quandlejourdes  cendres,  ho!a. 
Respond,  auquel  doit-on  feillir? 
Saiut  Valentin  dit,  veez  mega, 
Et  apporte  pers  i  cboysir. 
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Au  fort  aa  matin  ctmreoilra 
Ed  devotioD  m  tenir, 
£t  aprte  disoer  it  loysir, 
Cboygisee  qui  choisir  vouldra  ; 
Saiot  yatentin  dit,  veez  me  9a, 
Et  apporte  pers  il  choysir." 

Another  French  Palentine,  composed  by  John 
Gower,  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Warton  in  his  History 
of  English  poetry  f  add.  to  vol.  ii.  p.  31,  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  Lord  Gower,  la 
this  the  poet  tells  his  mistress  that  in  choo^g  her 
he  had  followed  the  example  of  the  birds. 

Madame  Royale,  the  daughter  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France,  built  a  palace  near  Turin  which 
vas  called  the  Falentine^  on  account  of  the  great 
voieration  in  which  the  saint  was  held  in  that 
country.  At  the  first  entertainment  given  there 
by  the  princess,  who  was  naturally  of  a  gallant 
disposition,  she  directed  that  the  ladies  should 
choose  their  lovers  for  the  year  by  lots.  The  only 
difference  with  respect  to  herself  was,  that  she 
should  be  at  liberty  to  fix  on  her  own  partner. 
At  every  ball  during  the  year  each  lady  received 
from  ba  gallant  a  nosegay ;  and  at  every  tourna- 
ment die  lady  furnished  his  horse's  trappings, 
the  prize  obtMied  beii^  hers.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance Monsieur  Menage,  to  whom  we  are 

VOL.  11.  s 
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Indebted  for  the  above  informadoD,  mlers  that 
in  Redmont,  the  parties  were  called  Valentines  ; 
but  the  learned  writer  was  not  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstances already  stated,  nor  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  custom  in  his  own  country.  See  Menage 
Diet,  etymologique^  art.  Faleniin. 

In  an  old  English  ballad  the  lasses  are  directed 
to  pray  cross-legged  to  Saint  Valentine,  for  good 
luck.  For  the  modem  ceremonies  on  choosing 
Valentines,  the  reader  may  consult  Brand's  Po» 
pular  anliqmlieSy  and  No.  56  of  The  connoisseur. 


Sc.  5.    p.  263. 

O'B.  Let  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  msiA, 
Never  dq«rted  more. 

In  an  Album  that  belonged  in  1 598  to  a  Dutch 
lady  named  Theodora  Van  Wassenaer,  there  is 
t]ie  following  pretty  French  ballad  addressed  to 
her.  The  conclusion  resembles  the  ^>ove  tines 
in  Ophelia's  song. 

"  Au  jardin  de  mon  pen 
Un  oranger  U  y  a. 
Qui  est  si  chargd  d'orenges 
Je  croy  qu'il  en  rompra. 

Mignooe  tantje  roui  aymo. 

Mail  voiu  ne  m'ayiDcz  pai. 
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Elle  demands  d  (oii  pen 
Quaod  QD  h  cueiUersj 
Ma  £lle,  nu  fille, 
Quutd  la  •aisoo  viendra. 

Mignone,  &c,      < 
La  talsoQ  est  venue 
Le  cuetllerona  nous' pas  ? 
Elle  prend  nne  echelle, 
Vu  ponia  k  aoa  bra*. 
Mignone,  &c. 
jBIle  coeillit  les  plu  meurea. 
Lea  verds  elle  y  laUsaj 
Elle  leg  alloit  porter  vendre 
Au  marcher  de  Danjaj, 
Mignone,  &c. 
En  aoa  cbenun  rencontroft 
Le  &ls  d'un  avocat ; 
One  poftez  vou  la  belle 
Dam  ce  paniei  couvert  i 

Mignone,  &c. 
Moniisor  ce  >oQt  des  cu^ngsi 
Ne  v«U5  en  plait-il  poa  i 
II  en  prend  une  couple, 
I>an9  son  sein  il  ]es  metta. 

Migorae,'  kc. 
Venez  voui  en  la  belle. 
On  V01U  lea  patera  | 
Eiiey  entrapucelle 
Cnssette  eUe  en  sorta, 

Mignone  tant  je  voos  ayme, 
Man  voos  oe  m'aymez  pta," 
a  2 
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Sc.  5.    p.  S63« 

Oph.  By  Gu,  and  bj  Saiat  Charltjr. 

The  frequoit  occurrence  of  this  adjuration 
sufficiently  proVte  that  Dr..  Johnsoo's  proposed 
change  to  Cu,  is  unnecessary ;  nor  indeed  would 
the  name  of  Saint  Cecilia  be  proper  to  swear  by. 
Mr.  Ritson's  Gislen^  an  djscure  IrUk  saint,  is 
equally  out  of  the  question.    In  the  interlude  of 
Mary  Magdelain^  she  is  made  to  say, 
"  Nay  by  G»,  twentie  shillings  I  dare  bdde 
lltat  there  ii  not  a  gentlewoman  in  this  land 
More  propre  than  I  in  the  waite,  I  dare  be  bolde." 

In  Promos  and  Cassandra^  Dalia  swears  by 
Gys  ;  and  in  Gammer  Gurlon's  needle  and  some 
other  old  plays,  the  same  expression  occurs.  Mr. 
Ridley's  conjecture  that  Jesus  is  thecorrupted  word 
is  the  true  one ;  but  the  corruption  is  not  in  the 
way  that  he  has  stated.  The  letters  IHS  would 
not  be  pronounced  Gis^  even  by  those  who  un- 
derstood them  as  a  Greek  contraction. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  1.     Page^l. 
%  Clo,  —  tliere£)re  make  her  grave  straight. 
Dr.  Johnson  thought  this  meant  "  A 
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to  West,  in  a  direct  line  parallel  to  the  church ; 
not  from  North  to  South,  athwart  the  regular 
line."  The  frequency  of  the  above  mode  of  ex- 
pressi(Mi  in  Shakspeare's  plays  sufficiently  indi< 
cates  that  if  he  had  alluded  to  the  mode  of  burial 
contended  for  by  Dr.  Johnson,  he  would  have 
adc^>ted  scmie  other.  It  has  occurred  upwards  of 
a  hundred  times  already  in  the  sense  of  imme^ 
diateltf.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  ^ow  that  to 
make  a  grave  straight^  or  in  a  direct  line,  was  to 
make  it  East  and  West ;  or  that  it  was  the  de- 
agiution  of  Christian  burial.  The  first  clown 
rather  adverts  to  the  place  where  the  grave  should 
be  made  than  to  its  form.  Suicides  were  buried 
on  the  NcHth  dde  of  the  churchy  in  ground  pur- 
posdy  unconsecrated. 

Much  of 'this  scene  has  been  imitated  in  the 
Faliant  Welshman,  by  R.  A.  {[{j.  Robert  Annin] 
J663.     See  A«  iv. 


Sc.  1.    p.  299. 

^  Cio.  If  this  had  not  been  a  gentlewoman,  she  ihould 
have  been  buiy'd  out  of  Christian  buriaL 

We  have  here  a  manifest  satire  on  the  partial  ver- 
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diets  of  coroners*  juries,  where  the  eiudde  ha^ 
been  above  the  comnum  amdkion  of  life.  Judg6 
BUcketoDe  has  hinted  at  them  -in  his  Commentai 
ries.  Nothing,  howev^,  but  the  partiality  is  re- 
prehensible;  the  rest  is  an  amiaUe  tenderness 
towards  the  livings  calculated  to  resist  a.  law  that 
justly  deserves  to  be  abhorred  for  a  savage  and 
inqxAent  revoige  so  fiir  as  it  regards  the  dead. 

Sc.  1.    p.  299. 

1  Clo.  Come;  mj  spade.     There  ia  no  aocicDt  gentle- 
men but  gardeners,  di  tchen  aod  grave-roaken ; 
tbej  bold  up  Adam't  profeMion. 
3  Clo.  Was  he  a  gmllemim  f 
1  Clo.  He  wai  the  fint  that  ever  bore  amu. 

This  is  undoubtedly  in  ridicule  of  h«aldry> 
Gerard  Lagh,  one  of  the  oldest  writers  on  that 
subject,  spcaiis  of  '*  Jesus  Christ,  a  gentleman  of 
great  linage,  and  king  of  the  Jewes."  And  again, 
**  For  that  it  might  be  known  that  even  anon 
after  the  creation  of  Adam,  there  was  both  gen- 
tlenes,  and  ungenilenxs,  you  shall  understand  that 
the  second  man  that  was  bom  was  a  geraleman^ 
whose  name  was  Abell.  I  say  a  gentleman  both 
of  vertue  and  of  lignage,  with  whose  sacrifice 
God  was  much  pleased.  His  brotho*  Cain  was  un- 
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gentle,  for  he  offered  God  the  worst  of  his 
fruites,"  &c.  Accedence  of  armoriey  1591,  4to, 
fo.  13.  Anothermorsclof  satire  against  the  above 
science  turks  in  the  very  ancient  proverbial  saying : 

"  When  Adam  delv'd  and  Eve  span, 
'Where  was  then  the  gentlemaQ  \" 

which  is  found  in  almost  every  European  Ian- 
guage.  It  was  the  text  on  which  the  rebel  priest 
John  Balle  preached  his  sermon  during  the  insur- 
rection of  Wat  Tyler.  Although  the  first  down 
afterwards  explains  why  Adam  bore  arms,  by 
means  of  a  punning  allusion  tb  his  digging  with 
arms,  there  is  still  a  concealed  piece  of  wit  with 
respect  to  the  spade.  Adam's  spade  is  set  down 
in  some  of  the  books  of  heraldry  as  the  most  an- 
dent  form  of  escutcheons  :  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  the  lower  part  of  this  utensil  suggested  the 
well  known  form  of  the  old  triangular  shields ; 
whilst  from  the  spindle  of  Eve  might  have  origi- 
nated the  lozenge-like  escutcheon  on  which  the 
arms  of  females  are  usually  emblazoned. 

Sc.  1.     p.  308. 
Hah.  —  the  age  ii  grown  so  picked,  that  the  too  of  tha 
peasant,  &c 

Mr.  Mabne's  note,  in  excludou  of  the  others. 
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is  sufficiently  satisfactory.  The  fashion  of  wear- 
ing pointed  shoes,  to  which  Hamlet  had  been  sup- 
posed to  allude,  had  ceased  long  before  the  time 
of  Shakspeare  i  nor  is  it  probable  that  he  would 
have  transferred  it  to  the  age  of  Hamlet.  We 
still  say  a  person  treads  close  on  the  heels  of 
another^  in  the  same  agnihcation  as  in  the  text- 


Sc.  1.    p.  310. 
1  Clo.  Thii  tame   scull,  sir,   was  Yorki'i  acnll,  the 
king's  jester. 

The  frequency  of  such  names  as  Eric  and 
Roric  in  the  Danish  history,  might  have  suggested 
that  of  the  jester  in  question,  but  in  a  manner 
that  may  not  very  easily  be  discovered.  Roric 
was  the  name  of  the  king  of  Denmark  contem* 
pora<7  with  Hamlet,  according  to  Saxo  Gram* 
maticus.  

Sc.  1.     p.  311. 
Hah.  Now  get  jaa  to  tnj  ladj'a  chamber,  and  tell  her^ 
let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  6vour  ihs 
mmt  come ;  make  her  laugh  at  that. 

There  is  good  reason  for  suppo^g  that  Shak- 
speare borrowed  this  thought  from  some  print  or 
picture  that  he  had  seen.    There  are  several 
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which  represent  a  lady  at  her  toilet,  and  an  old 
man  presenting  a  scull  before  the  mirrour.  A 
print  by  Goltzius  exhibits  Fiinity  as  a  lady  ^t< 
ting  in  her  chamber  with  jewels,  &c.  before  her, 
and  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  Death.  Id 
one  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  wardrobe  accounts,  a 
picture  at  Westmrnster  is  thus  described  :  "  Item 
a  table  with  the  picture  of  a  woman  playing  upon 
a  lute,  and  an  olde  manne  holding  a  glasse  in 
th'one  hande  and  a  deadde  mannes  headde  in 
th*odier  hande."    Harl.  MS.  No.  1419, 


In  a  poem  written  by  Anthony  Scoloker,  a 
printer,  entitled  Daiphantus^  or  The  passions  of 
love,  comicall  to  reade,  but  tragicall  to  act,  as 
Jull  of  wit,  as  experience^  1G04,  4to,  and  re- 
cently quoted  in  p.  245,  there  are  the  following 
allusions  to  the  play  of  Hamlet.  In  a  quaint 
dedication  he  says  ;  "  It  [the  epistlej  should  be 
like  the  never-loo-well  read  Arcadia,  where  the 
prose  and  verse  {matter  and  words)  are  like  his 
mistresses  eyes,  one  still  excelling  another  and 
without  Corivall :  ortocomehome  tothe  vulgars 
plement,  like  friendly  Shakespeare's  tragedies, 
where  the  commedian  rides,  when  the  tragedian 
stands  on  tiptoe :  Faith  it  should  please  all,  like 
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prince  Hamlet.  But  in  sadnesse,  then  it  were 
to  be  feared  he  would  rutme  mad.  In  sooth  I 
will  not  be  mooneacke,  to  please :  nor  out  c^  my 
wits  though  I  displeased  all." 

**  His  breath  be  tbinkn  the  smoke ;  his  tongue  a  cole, 

Tlieo  calli  for  botlell  ale  ;  to  quench  bU  thint. 

Ruiu  to  hit  lake  pot,  drinkes,  then  ilopa  tbe  bide. 

And  thtu  growet  madder,  ibeo  be  waa  at  fint. 

Tasiohefind*.  by  that  of //an/e(,  Ihinkei, 

Teanne*  him  a  mad-man;  than  of  hb  Tokhorae  driski. 

"  Callt  playenfotles,  tbe  focje  he  jndgeth  wisest, 
Wiil  leame  them  aclton,  out  of  Cbaucers  Pander : 
Proves  ofthdr  poets  bawdes  even  in  tbe  highest. 
Then  drinkes  a  heiiltb ;  and  iweares  it  ii  no  slander, 
Puta  off  his  cloatbeg ;  his  shirt  he  onely  venKa, 
Much  like  mad-HanUet;  tbua  as  passion  teares." 
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Scene  3.     Page  422. 
OtB.  Wherein  of  aiitret  vast  and  desartiu^e. 

Or.  Johnson  has  very  properly  taken  aotice  of 
Mr.  Pope's  inadvertency  in  substituting  wild  for 
idle  i  but  whether  he  is  strictly  right  in  regarding 
this  word  as  "  poetically  beautiful,"  acwrding  to 
8hakq>eare's  use  of  it,  may  admit  of  some  dot^t. 
Perhaps  in  a  modem  writer  it  would  be  poetical, 
where  designed  to  express  inferiililij.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  examine  how  it  was  originally 
used. 

In^lfric'sver^nof  Geneas,  ch.  i.  ver,  1,  the 
inanis  et  vacua  of  the  Vulgate  is  rendered  y&el 
"^  semti^.  Now  it  is  conceived  that  inanis  never 
agnified  infertile,  but  useless,  unprofitable ;  and 
such  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  idle.  In  two 
or  ihree  of  the  early  Latin  and  English  diction- 
aries, inanis  is  Irendered  idle }  and  in  this  sense 
4 
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the  latter  word  is  used  by  Stukfpeare  in  Richard 
the  thirdf  Act  iii. : 

"  You  uid  tht|t  idle  wteiU  were  fu^  ia  growth." 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  last  instance  infertUily  is 
out  of  the  quesdon ;  but  useless  and  unprqfitahU 
veil  denote  the  poet's  meaningj  or  rather  that  of 
the  inventor  of  the  prpverlti,  which  was  afterwards 
corrupted  into  **  ill  weeds,**  &c. 

It  is  conceived  therefore  that  Dr.  Johoscxi  is 
not  accurate  in  his  opinion,  that  idie  in  the  before- 
dted  Saxon  translation  is  an  epithet  e^rcssive  of 
the  infertility  of  the  chaotic  state.  Wicliffe  has 
not  adopted  this  terin ;  he  has  preferred  vain  >' 
but  in  the  first  page  of  the  English  Golden  legend^ 
which  contains  a  part  of  the  first  chapter  of  Ge- 
nesis, we  have — •'  the  erth  wasi/dle  andvoyde.** 
Here  Caxton  the  translator  must  have  followed 
the  FulgatCt  corrob«:ating  what  is  already  stated 
on  the  construction  of  idie.  The  learned  reader 
will  not  want  to  be  informed  why  this  term  could 
not  occur  in  -any  of  the  subsequent  English  ver- 
sus of  the  Bible. 

Sc.  3.    /».447. 
I«oo.  — thefbodlhattobimDowUailuickKuuIociuti, 
■halt  be  to  him  ihortly  as  bitter  u  coloqniiitidi. 

Tliere  is  uiother  phrase  of  this  kind,  viz.  to 
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exchange  Herb  John  for  coloquintida.  It  is  used 
In  Osborne's  Memoirs  of  James  /.,  and  elsewhere. 
The  pedantic  Tomlinson,  in  his  translatioii  of 
Renodasus's  Dispensatory,  says,  that  many  sti- 
pentitious  persons  call  mugwort  Sunt  John's 
herb,  **  wherewith  he  circumdnged  his  loyns  on 
holidays,"  p.  317.  Shakspeare,  who  was  ex- 
tremely well  acquainted  with  popular  superstitions, 
might  have  recollected  this  circumstance,  when, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  he  chose  to 
vary  the  phrase  by  substituting  the  luscious  locusts 
of  the  Baptist.  Whether  these  were  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  so  called,  or  the  well  known  insect,  is 
not  likely  to  be  determined. 


ACT  in. 

Scene  4,     Page  556. 


D*i,  -  ■-    -'  I  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse 
Full  ofcruxadots. 

The  following  account  of  this  Portuguese  coin 
is  presumed  to  be  more  correct  than  that  already 
given.  The  cruzado  was  not  current,  as  it  should 
seem,  at  Venice,  though  it  certainly  was  in  En- 
gland in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  who  has  here 
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indulged  hb  usual  practice  of  departing  from 
national  costume.  It  was  of  gold,  and  weighed 
two  penny<weight8  sis  grains,  or  nine  shiltiogs 
English.  The  following  varieties  of  it  as  to  type, 
are  given  from  an  English  almanac  of  the  year 
1586,  whence  also  the  weight  has  been  taken. 
The  soverdgns  who  struck  this  coin  were  Ema. 
nuel  and  bis  son  John. 


Sc.  4.    p.  558, 
Otr,  —  TbehearO,  of  old,  g^vahnndsj 

But  our  new  heraldry  ia — hands,  not  hearts. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  text  is  right, 
and  that  there  is  a  punning  Elusion  to  the  new . 
heraldry  of  hands  in  the  baronets  arms.  The 
plain  meaning  iSr~formerty  the  heart  gave  away 
the  hand  in  marriage ;  but  now^  as  in  the  new 
heraldry,  we  have  hands  only  :  no  cordiality  nor 
ejection.  In  The  tempest,  Ferdinand  says  to 
Miranda,  *'  Here's  my  hand ;"  to  which  she 
answers,  '*  And  mihe  with  my  lieart  in  it."  .  In 
this  latter  instance,   Shakspeare,  not  Miranda, 
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might  recollect  the  gemmel  rings,  some  of  wMch 
had  engraven  on  them,  a  hand  with  a  heart  in  it. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  3.  Page  601. 
Oth.-TIw  bawdy  wiod,  that  kUces  d)  it  mead. 
The  same  image  occurs  more  delicately,  but 
less  strongly,  in  a  beautiful  **  Song  to  a  forsaken 
mistresse,"  written  by  an  anonymous  author, 
about  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  and  published 
in  Playford's  Select  ayres,  1 659,  folio.  As  most 
persons  of  taste  already  posses  the  whole  of  it  in 
Mr.  Ellis's  Specimens  of  ike  early  English  poets^ 
it  js  unnecessary  to  give  more  in  this  place  than 
the  stanza  in  which  the  above  image  occurs ; 

"  1  do  confetfl  thou'rt  tweet,  yet  find 
Tbee  such  an  unthrift  of  thy  sw«ets; 
Thy  &vourg  are  but  Hie  the  tMnd, 
W^k  kissetk  every  thing  il  meets  .• 
And  since  thou  can'st  with  more  than  one, 
Th'art  worthy  to  be  kias'd  by  none."  " 


Sc.  2.    p.  635. 
OtB.  Had  all  hii  haira  been  lives,  my  great  rerengft 
Had  itomach  Ibr  them  aJl, 
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The  same  sendraent  occurs  in  the  third  part  of 
King  Henry  the  Sixth,  where  Clifford  says, 

"  Had  I  tby  brethren  here,  their  lives,  and  thine. 
Were  not  revenge  sufficient  for  me." 


Sc2.     p.  653. 
Oth.  BltKV  me  aliout  m  ttnndi  t  roatt  me  in  mlphur 
Again,  in  Measure  for  measurcy 

"  To  be  imprison'i]  in  the  viewleu  windi. 

And  blown  with  rest] eu  violence  round  dxHit 
The  pendent  woild." 


THE  CLOWN. 


He  appears  but  twice  in  the  play,  and  was  cer- 
tainly intended  to  be  an  allowed  or  domestic  yoo/ 
in  the  service  of  Othello  and  Desdemooa. 
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Page  594 
±  HE  tune  of  the  old  ballad  of  Green  sleeies, 
may  he  seen  in  Sir  John  Hawkins's  Hist,  ofmu^ 
sicJi,  vol.  V.  Append,  and  is  still  used  in  TTte 
beggar^s  opirOf  in  the  song  of  **  Since  lavs  vere 
made  for  every  degree." 

p*  84i  Ctipid's  golden  shaft  is  again  men- 
tioned in  the  Midsummer  mght's  dream.  Act  u 
Sc.  1. 

"  Hkkh.  Bj  bii  lat  snow  with  tbcgoidtn  ktad." 
p.  156.  To  the  list  of  imitations  Sec.  of  the 
story  of  Measure  Jor  measurey  add  the  novel  of 
tfaldburgh  and  Belanca,  m  Keynolds's  God's 
revenge  agaimt  adultery.  This  is  the  substance 
of  it.  In  die  rdgn  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  king 
of  Sweden,  Moruffi,  a  Danish  general,  in  at- 
tackii^  the  castle  of  Colmar,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  governor  count  Waldbourg.    Belanca» 

VOL.  II.  T 
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the  infe  of  Morufii,  obtained  a  promise  from  the 
count  to  iiberate  her  husband  on  the  terms  of  her 
submitting  to  his  unlawful  desires.  The  unfor- 
tunate  woman  was  afterwartls  inhumanly  presented 
with  the  head  of  her  husband.  When  Gustavus 
heard  of  the  £ict,  he  compelled  the  count  to 
marry  the  injured  lady,  and  (hen  condemned  him 
to  death.  Reynolds  pretended  that  all  his  stories 
in  this  and  his  other  once  celebrated  work,  God's 
revenge  against  murder^  were  originals,  and 
that  he  had  collected  the  materials  for  than  in 
the  course  of  his  travels. 

p.  193.  The  recipe  here  given  fca*  making  men 
seem  tike  horses  or  asses,  from  Scot's  Discoverie 
of  witchcraft,  where  Shak^Kare  might  have  seen 
it,  is  the  real  property  of  Baptista  Porta,  in  the 
serious  refutation  of  whom  the  Jesuit  Kircher  has 
wasted  too  much  time.  See  his  treatise  De  luce 
et  umbra. 

In  the  Prodromo  apologttico  alii  studi  Chir- 
ckeriani  of  Petrucci,  there  are  similar  recdpts, 
and  especially  one  in  which.an  oil  is  directed  to 
be  made  from  the  semen  of  a  horse,  which  being 
used  in  a  lamp,  the  company  present  will  appear 
to  have  horses'  heads.  It  is  accompanied  with  a 
curious  engraving  of  a  Houyhnhnm  party  engaged 
in  conversation,  among  whom  there  is  the  figure 
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of  an  equua  togattu,  that  will  not  &ul  to  make  a 
due  impressioii  on  such  readers  as  are  acquainted 
with  the  trick  put  by  Mr.  Spence,  the  author  of 
PolymetiSi  on  Dr.  Cooke  the  provost  of  King's 
College  Cambridge,  a  sour  pedant  who  had  of- 
fended him.  See  the  tail-[uece  to  the  17th  dia- 
logue in  thc^rst  edition  of  the  above  work. 

p,  199.  The  blessing  of  the  bridal  bed  had  ^£^,„.m^  M^ 
doubtless,  during  the  dark  ages  that  preceded  the^^^^^  ^^^  p^^^. 
promuigation  of  the  gospel  in  many  parts  of  Eu-  ••  ^jr  ,^  2,3 
rope,  been  deemed  the  immediate  office  of  fahies'^^^  ^ 

and  other  supernatural  beings.  The  object  of  it 
was  to  make  the  issue  of  the  marriage  happy, 
and  to  aveFt  deformity.  In  this,  as  in  nume- 
rous other  instances,  the  priests  felt  themselves 
obliged,  in  their  attempt  to  do  away  a  Pagan  su- 
perstition, which,  as  we  see,  continued  notwith- 
standing to  maintain  its  influence,  to  substitute 
some  congenial  ceremony  that  should  console  the 
deluded  people ;  but  thar  particular  enmity  to 
fairies  on  the  present  occa^on  seems  manifest  in 
the  passage  cited  from  the  Salisbury  manual,  in 
the  words  **  ab  omnibus  ^tasmaticis  demonum 
illusionHius }"  unless  they  should  be  thought 
rather  to  allude  to  the  subject  which  is  particularly 
noticed  in  the  subsequent  remarks  on  the  night- 
spells. 

T  a 
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The  above  ceremony  is  thw  mentioned  by 
Chaucer  in  his  description  of  the  marriage  of 
January  and  May  j 

"  1^  bride  it  broogbf  a-bed  ai  ttil  ai  ibm; 
And  whan  the  bed  was  with  the  preeit  yblesied. 
Out  of  the  chombre  hath  eTn;  wigbt  him  dreued." 

Mardumtei  tait,  r.  9692. 

On  the  evidence  relxtifig  to  the  consummation 
«f  the  marriage  between  prince  Arthur  and  the 
hdy  Catharine,  Robert  Viscount  Fitzwater  de* 
po6^  that  "  the  prince  was  then  about  fifteen, 
and  queen  Kuherine  elder,  and  that  the  n^t  day 
after  being  in  bed  together  {which  he  remembred 
after  they  entered  to  have  been  tokmnly  blesi'd), 
he  waited  at  breakiast  on  prince  Arthur,  &c." 
Lord  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  p.  243- 
It  is  said  that  some  vestiges  of  this  custom  still 
remain  among  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland. 

p.  276.  There  is  a  story  of  two  caskets,  &c., 
in  Morlini  jiovelltt-,  nov.  5. 

Quaere  if  the  general  construction  of  all  these 
stories  hate  not  been  borrowed  from  the  trick 
related  to  have  been  put  by  Prometheus  on  Ju- 
piter with  the  two  bull  skim  filled  with  flesh  and 
bones? 

p.  290,  (note).  Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  treatise  De 
inope  debitore  in  partft  distecandOf  has  o&red 
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some  strong  arguments  against  the  supposed  mu- 
dlation  of  the  debtor's  body,  and  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  law  in  question  demanded  nothing 
more  than  that  the  produce  of  his  serritude 
should  be  divided  among  the  creditors.  Yet 
Aulus  Gellius  was  of  a  different  opinion.  At  a 
very  early  period,  among  the  Jews,  the  creditor 
had  a  right  to  make  a  slave  of  the  debtor.  See 
S  King^  chap.  iv.  ver.  1. 

p.  301.  To  the  eKplanatton  of  sans,  ^d  that 
jn  the  early  e^tions  of  the  dictionaries  of  Coles 
«nd  Uttelton  the  word  is  printed  sance. 

p.  348.  Morgan  the  herald  must  be  acquitted 
of  having  conveyed  to  us  the  original  informa- 
tion that  *'  Jesus  Christ  was  a  gentleman  and  bore 
arms."  He  was  indebted  for  it  to  Dame  Julian 
Bemers,  who,  in  her  treatise  on  coat  armour, 
speaks  of  "  the  gentyl  Jesus,"  and  states  that 
"  Cryst  [was]  a  gentylman  of  his  mother's  behalf 
and  bare  cote  armui;e."  She  also  tells  us,  that 
**  Cain  became  a  churl  from  the  curse  of  God, 
and  Seth  a  gentleman  through  his  father  and 
mother's  blesang."  So  that  we  find  J.  C.  was  not 
^Jlrst  goitleman. 
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Page  9. 
In  further  confinnation  of  the  opinion  here  ex- 
pressed, the  curious  reader  is  referred  to  WIsoq 
de  Colombiere's  f^ray  theatre  d'honneur^  vol.  ii. 
p.  SIS,  for  the  account  of  a  duel  on  appeal  for 
murder  vhicfa  was  fought  at  Valenciennes  in  the 
year  1454,  where  the  dead  body  of  the  van- 
quished  party  was  adjudged  to  be  hanged  on  a 
gallows  as  a  convicted  murderer. 

The  frequent  use  which  has  been  made  in  the 

.      .  course  of  these  remarks  of  a  work  cited  under 

.{{  ,,.tt¥  A**^>W-t}je  title  of  BartholomKus  de  proprietatibtu  re- 
nL-i.  j/*ii  fmaf  faw  n«iB,  may  require  that  a  more  panicuhr  descrip- 

4-/  *^£A«/.  a^^HTtion  of  it  should  be  given.  It  is  a  general  history 
of  nature,  composed  in  Latin  by  Bartholomew 
Glanvile,  an  English  Minorite  or  Franciscan,  of 
the  bmily  of  the  earls  of  Suffolk.  He  flourished 
about  the  year  1360,  and  appears  to  have  been 
the  Pliny  of  his  time.  It  was  several  times  printed 
abroad  in  the  infancy  of  the  typographic  art,  and 
translated  intathe  English,  French,  Dutch,  and 
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Spanish  languages.  The  English  veraon  was 
made  by  John  Trevisa,  a  Cornish  man,  and  vicar 
of  Barkley  in.  Gloucestershire,  at  the  request  of 
hispatroaThomasLordBarkley,  intheyear  1398, 
and  originally  printed  by  "Wynkyn  de  Worde ; 
for  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  came  from  Gas- 
ton's press  in  English,  though  it  has  been  so  as- 
serted. Neither  is  the  date  of  Wynkyn  deWorde*s 
edition,  if  it  ever  had  any,  been  ascertained. 
The  next  edition  was  priafed  in  1535,  by  Tho- 
mas Berthelette,  in  folio.  The  last  was  published 
under  the  title  of  Batman  uppon  Bartkolome, 
his  Booke  de  propnetatibus  rerumy  &c.  Printed 
by  Thomas  East,  1582,  in  folio.  Stephen  Batman 
appears  to  have  been  a  worthy  and  pious  character, 
and  was  chaplain  to  lord  Hunsdon.  His  additions 
were  compiled  fi'om  Gesner  and  other  writers  of 
his  own  time.  In  a  manuscript  diary  of  expenses 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  price  of  this  book  is 
stated  to  have  been  eight  shillings. 
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THE  ANACHRONISMS 
SOME  OTHER  INCONGRUITIES 

OF 

SHAKSPEARE, 


JThb  traBsgressioos  i^aiost  die  rules  of  chrono* 
logy  anmnitted  by  those  vho,  in  recording  the 
events  of  preceding  ages,  introduce  matters  which 
have  originated  in  subsequent  periods,  seem  al- 
most delusively  to  belong  to  authors  whose 
works,  in  point  of  date,  are  to  be  separated 
from  those  admir^Ie  compoations  which  are 
usually  styled  the  CUGnc$.  In  the  htter  such  in- 
stances seldom,  if  ever,  occur;  whilst  in  the  writers 
as  well  as  the  artists  of  the  middle  ages  they  are 
innumerable.  Nor  do  these  absurdities  diminish 
as  we  approach  periods  m<fe  enlightened  as  ta 
general  science.  '  From  the  time  of  Chaucer  to 
that  of  Sbakspeare,  there  is  scarcely  qn  author  to 
be  found  who  is  not  implicated  in  this  accusation; 
9nd  about  th^  age  of  EU^eth,  the  ilramatists 
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in  particular  seem  to  have  been  remarkably  inat- 
tentive to  the  unities  of  time  and  place.  It  has 
been  observed  that  Ben  Jonson  is  almost  the  only 
vriter  ag^nst  whom  the  charge  of  unitiog  dissi- 
milar  manners  and  discordant  periods  is  not  to  be 
laid ;  and  though  the  poets  of  the  ensuing  cen- 
tury are  not  wholly  free  from  the  imputation  in 
question,  it  is  certain  that  from  about  the  retgn 
of  lung  James  the  First  more  care  was  taken  to 
preserve  a  due  attoition  to  the  manners  and  ens* 
toms  of  particular  ages,  or  at  least  to  avoid  any 
very  palpable  anachronisms,  than  had  already 
been  done.  But  whilst  the  compontitms  of  dra- 
matic writers  remained  pretty  free  from  these 
blemishes,  the  directors  of  the  theatres  continued 
to  practise  their,  perhaps  innocent,  impostures  on 
the  public ;  and  every  absurdity  that  could  be 
devised,  or  distortion  of  reality  in  costume,  still 
continued  to  disgrace  the  stage.  We  woe  not 
indeed  more  absurd  in  this  reelect  than  other 
European  natiuns,  nor  was  it  until  a  short  time 
before  the  late  revolution  that  the  French  theatre 
had  reformed  itself  In  this  respect.  Many  persons 
now  recollect  the  state  of  the  English  stage  in 
Garrick's  time,  when  that  excellent  performer 
used  to  exhibit  his  Hamlet  in  a  common  French 
suit  of  black  velvet  and  a  cocked  hat,  and  his 
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Macbeth  in  a  scarlet  coat  wkh  broad  gold  lace 
like  the  imifisnn  of  a  modem  general.  Quin  is 
said  to  have  played  Othello  in  a  flowing  powdered 
periwig.  How  Shakspeare's  characters  were  ha. 
bited  on  the  stage  in  his  time  would  b^  difficult 
01  even  impossible  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  at 
present,  except  in  a  few  instances  ;  but  we  hare 
no  reason  to  suppose,  that  much  propriety  was 
manifested  on  the  occasian.  Unluckily  for  us  it 
was  not  then  the  practice  to  decorate  the  printed 
plays  with  frontispieces ;  and  the  theatrical  prints 
and  pictures  even  of  succeeding  times  are  not 
very  commoDly  to  be  met  with.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  the  cuts  to  Mr.  Rove's  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  and  those  to  the  first  octavo  edition 
of  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletdier,  are  at 
present  extrraiely  valuable,  as  they  serve  to  re- 
cord many  pleasant  absurdities  that  will  not  fail 
to  excite  a  smile  in  the  beholder. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  great  actor  who  to  .the 
scenic  talents  of  a  Garrick  unites  that  managerial 
skill  and  judgment  in  the  costume  of  nations 
which  the  other  wanted,  to  reform  these  follies  i 
and,  by  exh3)iting  to  us  times  as  they  were,  to 
render  the  stage  what  it  should  be,  a  true  and 
perfect  mirror  of  history  and  manners. 

The  above  very  slight  nodce  of  the  subject  be* 
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fore  us  ibay  perhaps  be  sufficient  fat  the  puipoK 
of  mtroducing  the  mentioD  of  those  anachrooisau 
diat  are  ascr&able  to  Shakqieare :  and  this  has 
not  been  dims  with  any  view  to  exhibit  him  as 
more  cdlpable  in  this  respect  than  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  col* 
lectiog  them  together  as  an  object  of  amusement: 
nothing  however  could  have  been  less  judicious 
dian  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pope  when  he  placed 
(hem  to  the  account  of  the  publishers.  Nor  is 
the  catalogue  offered  as  a  complete  one  i  the  dili- 
gent and  criucal  reader  will  discover  some  that 
are  here  .unnoticed. 

But  the  negligence  of  writers  in  the  due  ob> 
servance  of  costume  is  but  trifling,  when  com- 
pared with  what  is  to  be  laid  to  the  chai^  of 
paiiKers  and  other  artists.  Volumes  have  been 
professedly  filled,  and  the  number  might  still  be 
augmented,  with  the  errors  of  even  the  best  ctf 
the  old  painters.  Nor  are  the  modern  by  any 
means  to  be  acquitted  on  this  score.  We  too 
firequendy  see  works  of  the  greatest  intrinsic 
'  worth,  both  in  composition  and  execution,  de- 
predated by  the  most  absurd  yioladons  of  histo* 
rical  accuiiacy  and  a  want  of  adherence  to  the 
manners  of  the  times  they  refer  to.  In  this  cas? 
they  are  not  what  they  profess  to  be;  and  whilst 
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they  delight  the  eye,  they  delude  the  understand- 
ing. It  is  extremely  pleasing  to  oba^ve  the  zeal 
which  manifests  iteelf  among  the  leading  artists  of 
die  present  day  to  obtain  correct  notions  of  the 
manners  of  former  times  whenever  they  have  oc 
cafflon  to  depict  them.  The  works  of  many  of 
onr  hrtt  punters  will  not  tmly  excite  the  admira- 
tion but  the  gratitude  of  posterity  for  the  iiuthful 
delineadon  of  thdr  subjects,  and  the  labours  of 
future  andquaries  will  be  reduced  in  proportion 
as  pictures  of  this  kind  shall  increase*. 

To  rttum  to  Shakspeare. — ^In  the  dramatU 
persona  of  many  of  his  plays  we  find  a  medley 
of  ancient  and  modem  names  that  is  oiten  ex- 
tremely ridiculous.  At  Epbesus  we  meet  with 
Pinchf  a  schoolmaster;  at  Mitylene  with  Bouit, 
a  clown;  and  at  Athens  with  Snug,  Bottom, 
Snout,  Qiance,  &c.  In  his  later  stories  En-' 
glish  names  are  ^ven  to  foragners.  Thus  at 
Vienna  we  have  Frotk  and  £iiow^^  "Navarre, 

■     V  '■    M« 

*  Mr.  Stothard,  the  most  imassuming  of  men,  bnt  with 
vrery  ddro  to  superior  talent,  has  recently  finuhed  a  paint- 
ing of  (lie  procession  of  diaoGer's  Canteitoiy  pilgnmi, 
which  may  be  classed  amoDg  the  choicest  morseb  of  its 
kind.  The  attention  to  accuracy  of  costume  which  it  <lis< 
plays  has  never  been  exceeded,  and  but  rery  i«ldom  so  well 
directed. 
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Z>u//,  Costard^  and  Moth;  and  in  Illyria,  Sir 
Tobij  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek.  But 
these,  strictly  speaking,  are  not  anacbronisms, 
but»  ou  the  whole,  justifiable  licences;  for  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  transmit  die  hu- 
mour of  such  characters  as  the  above  to  an  En- 
glish audience  under  the  disguise  of  fordgn  ::ames, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  mere  English 
characters  as  well  as  names  are  sometimes  intro< 
duced.  Nor  is  Shakspeare  always  responsible  for 
such  whim^calides,  for  they  are  occasionally  to 
be  traced  in  the  materials  whereof  his  plays  were 
constructed;  and  others  belong  to  those  au- 
thoi?  whom  he  had  only  asdsted  in  dramas  the 
whole  composition  of  which  had  been  improperly 
ascribed  to  hira. 


MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


^w*-  *^f> •*»im *tU ««flfe  <fci<fi«»y 

:i*u^Mi^  H-ntJUf*y  he  incidents  in  this  play  are  supposed  to  be- 
"^T***^  ,  Jong  to  the  rdgn  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  con- 

"*~  /  aequently  the  introduction  of  the  tki/lings  of  Ed- 

ward the  Sixth,  and  the  mention  of  Machiavel  are 
improper ;   as  well  as  the  then  newly-introduced 
terms  of  the  fencing-school  ridiculed  by  Shallow. 
4 
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Ferhape  Ancient  Pistol  and  Corporal  Nym  are 
ol^ectionable  tides.  The  allusions  to  Guiana  and 
the  fFest  Jndies  by  FaUtaff  are  obvious  ana- 
cbronisms. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT. 


The  introducrion  of  the  bed  of  JVare  may  be  ■ 
justified^  because  it  is  referred  to  as  in  England  ; 
but  the  same  defence  cannot  be  made  for  the  tells 
of  Saint  Bennetf  as  they  are  spedficalty  alluded  to. 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


We  have  here  an  English  jury  in  a  German 
court  of  justice. 


MTOSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


The  scene  of  thfc  play  lies  at  Athens,  tn  the 
time  of  Theseus,  but  we  find  the  mentirai  of 
gtaui  of  French^crou)7is  and  French~crovm'Ca- 
loured  beards;    of  church-yards  and  coats  in 
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heraldry  ;  (rf'  clean  linetif  new  ribbons  to  pumps f 
and  masks  \  of  Jack  and  Gilly  the  ntne-mens 
morrisy  and  blessing  the  bridal  bed.  Carols^ 
inasmuch  as  they  are  applicable  to  songs  in  gene* 
rail  and,  in  an  antiquated  sense,  to  dances,  may 
be  doubtful,  though  the  alloaon  was  in  all  pro- 
batnlity  to  Christmas  carols.  Hennia  is  made  to 
q>eak  of  the  fire  which  burned  the  Carthage 
queen. 

MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


English  juries  are  introduced  into' the  Venetiaa 
republic 

WINTER'S  TALE. 

The  transacdons  of  this  play  arise  in  Sidly  and 
Bohemia ;  and  though  the  characters  are  imagt* 
nary,  they  are  supposed  to  exist  in  Pagan  times. 
NotwithsUJiding  this  we  have  WMtson  pastorals. 
Christian  burial,  a  hohby-korse,  an  onperor  of 
Russia^  and'  an  Italian  painter  of  i^i,^Uentk 
century. 
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In  the  ajtcient  city  of  Ephesus  we  have  ducatsi 
marksf  and  guilders^  and  the  abbess  of  a  nunfiery. 
Mention  is  also  made  of  several  modem  European 
kingdoms,  and  oS America  j  of  Henry  the  Fottrth 
ofFrance,  of  Turkish  tapestry,  a  rapier,  and  a 
striking  clock  \  of  Lapiand  sorcererSt  SataTi,  sad 
even  of  Adam  and  NoaL  In  one  place  And* 
photis  calls  himself  a  Christian.  As  ve  are  un- 
acquainted ^nth  the  immediate  source  whence 
-  this  play  was  derived,  it  is  impos^le  to  ascertain 
vhether  Shakspeare  is  respon^ble  for  these  ana- 
chronisms. 

MACBETH. 


The  errors  here  are  confined  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  camion  and  of  dollars. 


'  KING  JOHN. 


In  this  play  we  also  find  cannon,  with  angels, 

VOL,  II.  U 
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hal^/of^d  gToati  and  three^arthtTig pieces.  Cards 
too  are  intFoduced}  and  Basiliico,  a  cbaiocter  of 
the  tiine  of  Shakspeare. 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


Tbe  anaclironisffis  are  very  numerons  in  the 
|days  on  this  rdgn.  We  have  pUt»U  and  silk 
stockings}  gilt  two-penees,  and  ttTtskilling- 
pieces ;  a  baKad  vidi  a  picture  <»  k,  evidently 
alluding  to  the  wood-cut*  on  those  compositions; 
the  game  of  ihove-great  or  sUde  shrifif  vhich 
was  not  Invented  before  the  rdgn  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  Mention  is  also  made  of  John  Scogan 
jestor  to  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  oiArihur'M 
akow  though  not  introduced  till  a  long  time  af-  . 
terwards. 


KING  HENRY  THE  nFTH. 


The  Tutks  are  put  into  possession  of  Constan- 
tmople,  which  did  not  fall  into  their  hands  till 
upwards  of  thirty  years  after  Henry's  death. 
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KIMG  HEItKT  TH£  SItTH. 


Macluafel,  who  vas  not  bora  till  1469,  Is 
twice  introduced  in  these  plays.  Printiiig  is  also 
preBiaturely  mentioned. 


KING  HENRT  THE  EIGHTH* 


An  old  woman  is  made  to  talk  of  bow'd  three- 
pences ;  but  these  pieces  were  not  known  in  En- 
gland till  the  mgn  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  though 
some  are  said  to  have  been  ccuned  in  Ireland  du- 
ring that  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


Hector  quotes  Aristotle  i  Ulysses  speaks  ai 
the  butl-bearing  Mlo,  and  Pandarus  of  a  man 
bom  in  j^ril.^  Friday  and  Sundtof  and  erea  fu*aC^^»***^^ 
minced-piet  with  dates-  in  them  are  Jntnoduccd,.     /Urt*^ 
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TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


Paper  is  meadoned  in  this  plaj.  la  a  Roman 
drama  it  might  have  passed;  but  we  have  no 
evidaice  that  the  Greus  used  the  pappus  plant 
at  this  early  period. 


CORIOLANUS. 


Alexander^  Cato,  and  Galen,  are  improperly 
alluded  to,  all  being  posterior  to  the  time  of  Co- 
liolanus.  Other  anachronisms  are — the  mentkm  • 
engraves  ma  holy  ckurch-yard ;  groats^  muta- 
mert^  hckram,  and  a  kitchen  nuilkin,  Coriolauus 
desd^ies  the  populace  by  the  names  of  Hob  and 
Dick,        \ 

JULIUS  C-ffiSAR. 


Casaus  speaks  of  a  masker  and  reveller,  ami 
cf  the  clock  striking  three. 
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ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


Antony  talks  of  packing  cards,  and  deals  out 
his  hTutveSf  queeTis,  hearts^  and  trumps,  as  if  he 
were  a  whist-player.  His  bestowmg  the  epithet 
of  gipsy  on  .Cleopatra  is  wbinmcal,  bat  may  per- 
haps admit  of  defence. 


CYMBELINE. 


Hie  British  tribute  being  estimated  at  three 
thousand  pounds,  strikes  on  the  ear  as  a  modem 
computation.  Imogen  calls  her  supposed  master, 
a  valiant  ancient  Briton,  by  the  name  of  Richard 
Du  Champ.  We  find  mention  of  the  recreation 
of  bowling  i  of  paper ;  of  rushes  strewed  in 
apartments ;  of  a  sirikbig  clock  j  of  cherubims, 
and  a  chapel  as  a  burial  place.  Cymbeline  is 
made  to  knight  Bellario  and  his  sons  on  the  field 
of  battle  by  dubbing  them  according  to  the 
fd^on  of  the  middle  ages. 
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The  period  in  which  the  incidents  in  this  plaj 
are  supposed  to  have  happened  (for  they  are  all 
fictinous)  is  difficult  to  ascertun.  There  iras 
an  usurper  called  Satuminus  during  die  rejgiu  of 
Gallien  and  Aurelian,  but  he  was  not  the  son  of 
any  Roman  emperor,  as  stated  in  the  dramatis 
persorue.  From  the  introducrioo  of  the  Goths, 
the  author  perhaps  adverted  to  the  time  of  the 
above  soverdgns.  In  all  events  die  play  has 
many  absurdides  to  answer  for.  A  child  is  sent 
to  Aaron  the  Moor  to  be  christened  by  him.  He 
accuses  Ludus  of  twenty  Popish  tncki ;  talks  of 
an  idioi's  bauble}  and  says  he  can  blush  **  like  a 
.bbck  dogj  as  the  saying  is."  A  clown  invdcet 
*'  God  and  Saint  Stephen."  Aaron  calls  Jbr 
clubs,  as  if  addresong  the  London  'prentices ;  and 
Demetrius  ^>eakG  of  a  dancing  rapier.  Cards 
ahd  a  monastery  are  also  Introduced, 

PERICLES, 


'IThe  story,  though  altog^er  ^ulous,  belcHigs 
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to  a  period  a  little  antecedent  to  the  Christian 
sera ;  and  therefore  ic  is  a  manifest  inconsistency 
toinxxodace  crowmqfthesvni  seguinsi  zpittol} 
eambrick  ;  a  Spanish  ruff";  signi  of  inns  i  Mon- 
tieur  yeroles  a  French  knight ;  a  Spanish  name 
and  mottOj  and  the  lues  Fenerea.  Amidst  nu- 
merous invocations  to  Heathen  Gods,  there  is  an 
immediate  allusion  to  the  unity  of  the  D^. 


We  have  here  a  jJentiful  crop  of  blunders. 
Kent  oiks,  like  a  good  Protestant,  of  eating  no 
jCiA  i  and  Gloster,  of  not  standing  in  need  of 
spectacles.  We  have  TiirhSf  Bedlam  beggars, 
child  Roland,  Saint  ffithold,  a  Marshal  of  ' 
France^  steeples,  dotiars,  paper,  holy  water, 
and  the  French  disease*  There  is  an  alludon  to 
die  old  theatrjcal  moralities;  and  iVero,  who  did 
not  live  till  sevo^  hundred  years  after  Lear,  is 
mentioned  by  Edgar  as  an  angla  in  the  lake  of 
darkness. 

HAMLET. 


The  Danish  history  has  placed  Ibmlet  in  £ibtt> 
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lous  dmes,  long  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity  into  the  North  of  Europe  ^  and  therefore 
there  is  great  impropriety  in  the  frequent  alluaon 
to  Christian  customs.  Hamlet  swears  by  Saint 
Patrick  i  and  converses  with  Giuldenstem  cm  die 
children  of  the  chapel  of  Saint  Paul's.  In  se- 
veral places  cannon  are  introduced,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  theatrical  manners  of  Shakspeare'g 
own  time.  We  have  a  Danish  seal  royal  long 
before  seals  were  used ;  a  university  at  Wittem« 
berg;  Swiss  guards j  Serjeants  or  bailies;  beH»\ 
ducats;  crmon-piecesi  modem  heraldry;  rapiers, 
^d  terms  of  modem  fencing. 
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CLOWNS  AND  FOOLS 


SHAKSPEARE. 
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DISSERTATION 

OB  ras 

CLOWNS  AND  FOOLS 

or 
SHARSFEARE. 


Xhc  ensiling  <&8ertation  originated  from  tin 
opinion  c^  a  late  eminent  cntic  and  antiquary  that 
the  sut^ect  was  deserving  of  particular  coasider&' 
don.  How  imperfectly  it  must  be  executed  will 
best  be  f^  by  those  who  an  already  accustomed 
to  obscure  inquiries ;  and  little  more  can  here  be 
tiered,  or  reasonably  expected*  than  some  at- 
tempt to  arrange  a  few  materials  that  have  oc- 
frmred  during  a  course  of  reading  immediately 
connected  with  the  history  of  ancient  manners. 
The  critic  above  alluded  to  had  remarked,  that 
Shakspeare  has  most  judiciously  varied  and  dis- 
criminated his  fools*.     Without  doubting  that 

■  See  fl  note  hy  Mr.  RitK>n  in  T^tifih  mgkt.  Act  ^. 
Sc.  3.  edit.  Ste^roUj  toL  tv.  p.  J3. 
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,  great  writer's  capacity  to  have  done  so,  it  certainly 
renuuns  to  be  proved  that  he  has ;  or  it  might 
even  be  maintained  that  on  some  occasions  he  has 
left  his  sketches  so  unperfect  as  to  render  it  by 
no  means  an  easy  matter  to  comprehend  them. 
It  has  already  been  thought  better  to  make  the 
attempt  in  a  separate  note  to  the  plays  in  vhich  a 
clovn  or  fool  is  introduced,  and  to  direct  what  la 
now  offered  to  a  more  general  view  of  the  sub* 
ject. 

It  is  so  exceedingly  clear  that  the  terms  c/own 
aiidjbol  were  used,  however  iiUprc^erly,  as  syn- 
onymous by  our  bid  writers,  that  it  would  be  ao 
unnecessary  occupation  of  the  reader's  time  to  ad- 
duceezamples.  Theirconfusedintroductionintbe 
dramatis  personee  might  indeed  renderthis  position 
doubtful  to  any  one  who  bad  not  well  considered 
the  matter;'  but  although  the  Jbol  of  our  old 
plays  denoted  either  a  mere  idiot  or  natural,  or 
else  a  witty  hireling  or  artificial  fool,  both  re- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  making  sport  for  their 
employers,  die  clown  was  certainly  a  character  of 
much  greater  variety.  He  occa^onally  repre- 
sented one  of  the  above  personages ;  sometinies 
he  was  a  mere  rustic,  and  very  often  no  more 
than  a  -shrewd  and  witty  domesdc  There  are 
some  instances  in  which  any  low  character  in  a 
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play  served  to  amuse  the  audience  with  his  sallies 
of  coarse  buffoonery,  and  thus  became  the  clown 
of  me  piece.  In  short,  the  theatrical  clown  or 
fool  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  heterogeneous 
character,  drawn  in  part  from  real  hk,  but  very 
CfHiaderably  hdghtened  in  order  to  produce 
stage  effect ;  an  opinion  that  derives  conaderable 
support  from  what  Shakspeare  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Hamlet,  when  he  makes  him  admonish 
those  who  play  the  clowns  to  speak  no  more  than 
is  set  down  for  them.  Indeed  the  great  dramatist 
himself  cannot  be  at^lved  from  the  imputatbn 
of  having  given  too  high  a  colouring  to  the  cha- 
racters in  question,  unless  we  suppose,  what  s 
extremely  pndiable,  that  his  plays  have  been  very 
much  interpolated  with  the  extemporaneous  non- 
sense of  the  players.  To  this  licentious  practice 
the  author  of  an  excellent  and  well  written  satire, 
entitled  PasqiuFs  mad-cappe,  throwne  at  the 
corruptions  of  these  timesy  1626,  4to,  alludes  in 
the  following  lines : 

"  Tell  country  playerB,  that  old  paltiy  jestj 
FFonouDced  in  a  painted  motley  coete, 
FiUea  all  the  world  so  fall  of  cuckoe*  nesti. 
That  nightingales  can  scarcely  sing  a  note : 
Oh  bid  them  tume  their  minds  to  better  meanings ; 
Fields  are  ill  sowne  that  give  no  bwtter  gleanings." 
Among  other  grave  writers  of  the  age.  Sir 
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Ru^  Sidney  fan  reprobsted  tbe  practice  of  id* 
troducing  fools  <hi  the  theatre.  He  reouricB  diat 
the  plays  oi  'bis  tune  were  netther  right  tngedieft 
Bor  right  ccnnedies,  bat  thtf  the  autbms  minted 
kings  and  downs,  '*  not,"  sayshe,  **  because  the 
Battel  so  carieth  it,  but  thrust  in  tbe  dotmte  by 
bead  and  shoulders  to  play  a  part  in  majcttkal 
mattera,  vith  neither  decende  nor  discroko :  so 
IS  nether  the  admiration  and  commtseraikni,  nor 
the  right  ^Kirtfulnesse  is  by  their  mongrell  tragt* 
OKnetKe  obtained^."  'William  Rankin,  a  puritan, 
and  cratemporary  with  Shakq>eare,  has  left  us  a 
most  Tinilent  attack  en  plays,  and  players,  whon 
be  calls  mcHistersj  "  And  whie  mooaen,"  says 
he,  "  Bicause  under  colour  of  humanitie  tbe^p 
present  nothing  but  prodigious  vanitie.  These 
are  wels  vithout  water,  dead  tranches  fit  for  ftiell, 
cockle  amongst  come,  unwholesome  weedes 
amongst  sweete  hearbes,  and  finallie,  foendsthaC 
are  crept  into  the  worlde  by  stealth,  and  holds 
possesion  by  subtill  invaaon.**  .In  another  place, 
describmg  the  performers  at  a  fictitious  banquet 
in  Terratbon,  pUigland]  he  says,  **  Some  trans- 
formed themselves  to  roges,  other  to  ruffians, 
some  other  to  dowries,  a  fourth  to  fooles  .... 

^  O^eaceqfpomt,  near  tbe  end. 
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the  TOges  were  ready,  the  ruffians  were  rude, 
thegr  cloumes  cladde  as  well  vhh  country  con- 
dition, as  in  Tufie  russet  \  theyr  foolea  asfonde 
as  might  be"  &c*^  The  latter  passage  b  inteiv 
esdng,  because  die  clown  is  properly  distin- 
guished horn,  the  focrf,  as  be  always  should  hare 
been. 

It  may  be  the  tneass  (rf*  afiimding  a  clearer  view 
of  the  present  subject,  if  sconething  tike  a  cUsai-' 
fication  of  the  different  sorts  of  fools  and  clowns 
be  ^ven.  The  fiallowing  is  dierefore  offered  as 
a  substitute  for  a  better. 

L  7%e  general  domettic  fool,  often,  but  as  it 
should  seem  imfM-operly,  termed  a  clown.  He 
was  1.  a  mere  natural,  or  idiot  S,  SiUy  by  na> 
tnre,  yet  cunning  and  sarcasticaL  3.  ArtificIaL 
Putttnham,  EpeaUng  of  the  latter,  says,  "A 
buflbune  or  counterfet  foole,  to  here  him  speake 
wisely  which  is  like  himselfe,  it  is  no  sport  at  all ; 
but  for  such  a  counterfeit  to  talke  and  looke 
foolishly  it  maketh  us  laugh,  because  it  is  no  part 
of  hisnaturall^.'*  All  these  officiated  occa^on- 
ally  as  menial  servants. 

U.  The  cloton,.  who  was  1.  a  mere  country 

•  M'tmur  ofmonslen,  1587,  ^'o.  ft"-  7- 

*  jirU  of  English  pottie,  ISSQ,  4\a,  &.  243. 
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booby.  2.  A  witty  rustic.  S.  Any  servant  of  a 
shrewd  and  witty  disposition,  and  who,  like  a 
amilar  character  in  our  modem  plays,  was  made 
to  treat  his  tnaster  with  great  familiarity  in  order 
to  produce  stage  effect. 

III.  liie  female  fool,  who  was  generally  an 
idiot. 

IV.  The  city  or  corporation  fool,  whose  office 
was  to  as^  at  public  entertainments  and  in  pa- 
geants. To  this  class  belong  perhaps  the  Lord 
Mayor's  state  fool,  and  those  employed  by  the 
companies  of  trades,  &c. 

V.  Tavern  fools.  These  seem  to  have  been 
retained  to  amuse  the  customers.  We  learn  from 
one  of  Ben  JonscHi's  plays  that  <hey  exhibited 
with  a  Jew's  harp,  mounted  on  a  joint8tool%  and 
in  another  of  them  he  has  preserved  the  name  of 
such  a  character^:  they  trere  sometimes  qualified 
to  sing  afta  the  Italian  manner^.  Fools  wa% 
also  employed  in  the  common  brothels^. 

VI.  The  fool  of  the  anciertt  theatrical  mysle- 
ries  and  moralities.  He  was,  more  properly 
8[>eaking,  the  f^ice,  a  singular  character,  that 
would  afford  sufficient  matter  for  much  better 

«  TTie  devUis  m  ass,  Sc  1.  *  Tht/ost,  Ad  ii.  Sc.  1. 

•  ManUm'i  Mdcontatl,  Sc,  7.        ^  See  vol.  i.  p.  ISl. 
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dissertations  than  those  of  Warbuiton  or  Upton* 
Being  generally  dressed  in  a  fool's  habit,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  gradually  and  undisdngutsbably 
blended  with  the  domestic  fool ;  yet  he  was  cer* 
tainly  a  buSboa  of  a  different  sort.  He  was  al- 
ways a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Devil,  and  a  part  of  his 
employment  consisted  in  teazing  and  tormenting 
the  poor  fiend  on  every  occasion.  He  ceased  to  be 
in  fashion  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century '. 

VII.  The  fool  in  t/ie  old  dumb  shmvs  exhu 
hhed  at  fairs  and  perhaps  at  riins,  in  which  he 
was  generally  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  Death  i 
a  &ct  that  seems  alluded  to  more  than  once  in 
Sbakspeare's  plays.  It  is  possible  that  some 
casual  vestiges'' of  this  species  of  entertainment 
might  have  suggested  the  modem  English  pan- 
tomimes. 

Vrn.  The  fool  in  the  fThitsun  ales  and 
Morris  4^nce. 

IX.  The  mountebank's  fool,  or  merry  Andrew. 

Tho-e  may  be  others  introduced  into  our  old 
dramas  of  an  indefinite  and  irregular  kind,  and 
not  reducible  to  any  of  the  above  classes ;  but  to 
exemplify  these  or  many  of  (l^e  above  by  a  spe- 
cific reference  to  authorities  is  not  within  th^ 
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scope  of  the  present  essay.    It  is  hqied  that  what 
has  been  just  stated  may  contribute  to  astdst  the 
readers  of  old  plays  in  fomiing  some  judgment  of 
thdr  own  whenever  the  necesaty  shall  arise. 

A  general  invesdgation  of  that  most  singular 
and  eccentric  character  the  real  domesdc  foal 
would  occupy  more  space  than  could  here  have 
been  spared.  It  would  indeed  extend  to  a  length 
that  few  will  concave;  but  should  the  same 
laudable  spirit  of  curiosity  req}ecting  the  manners 
of  former  times  which  at  present  constitutes  much 
of  the  amusement  of  an  enlightened  pubHc  coit' 
tinue  to  main  tain  its  influence,  encouragement 
would  not  be  wanting  to  resume  the  subject  more 
It  large.  In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  suffideni 
to  remark  that  the  practice  of  retaining  fbols.  can 
be  traced  in  very  remote  times  throughout  almost 
all  civilized  and  even  among  some  barbarous  na- 
tions. It  prevailed  from  the  palace  to  the  brotheL 
/ct.  /^ti>.Tlfi>T  The  pope  had  his  fool,  and  the  bawd  her's ;  and 
#  £  .^JVAfr  ladies  entertained  them  of  both  sexes.  With  re- 
f^  spect  to  the  antiquity  of  this  custom  in  our  own 
country,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  existed 
even  during  the  period  of  our  Saxon  history ; 
but  we  are  quite  certain  of  the  &ct  in  the  reign  of 
'TO'illi'am  tbe  conqueror.  An  almoA  contemporary 
historian,  Maitre  Wace,  haa  left  us  a  cuxious  a^ 
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count  of  the  preserradon  of  William's  life  when 
he  was  only  dukeof  Normandy  by  hisfool  GolesK 
Mairion  is  made  in  Domesday  of  Berdicjoada- 
tor  regis ;  and  although  this  term  was  unques* 
tion^bly  applied  in  numerous  instances  to  denote 
a  minstrel,  much  evidence  might  be  adduced  to 
show  that  on  this  occasion  it  signified  a  buffoon. 
Latin  terms  were  used  by  the  middle-age  writers 
so  licentiously  and  with  such  extreme  carelessness, 
that  in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  predae 
idea  of  their  meam'ng.  Thus  the  jesters  and 
minstrels  were  indefinitely  expressed  by  the  words 
JQCulator,  scurrOf  mimusy  ministrallusy  &c.,  a 
practice  that  may  admit  of  justificadon  when  we 
conader  that  in  early  times  the  minstrel  and  buf- 
foon characters  were  somedmes  united  in  one 
person.  It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  in  an 
etymological  point  of  view  the  termjoculator  is 
much  better  adapted  to  the  jester  than  the  min- 

The  accounts  of  the  household  expenses  of  our 
sovereigns  contain  many  payments  and  rewards 
to  fools  both  foreign  and  domesdc,  the  motives 
for  which  do  not  appear,  but  might  perhaps  have 
been  some  witty  speech  or  comic  action  that  had 

*  Romaa  dti  duct  de  Normait£e,  MS.  Reg.  4,  C.  xl, 
%2 
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pleased  the  donors.  Some  of  these  payments  ire 
annual  gifts  at  Christmas.  Dr.  Fuller,  speaking  of 
the  court  jester,  whom  he  says  some  count  a 
necessary  evil,  remarks,  in  his  usual  quaint  maiu 
ner,  that  it  is  an  ofEce  which  none  but  he  that 
hath  wit  can  perform,  and  none  but  he  that  wants 
it  will  perform'.  A  great  many  names  of  these 
buSbons  have  been  preserved ;  and  sufficient  ma<- 
terials  remain  to  furnish  a  separate  biography  of 
them,  which  might  afford  even  more  amusement 
than  can  be  found  iii  the  lives  of  many  of  their 
betters.  They  continued  an  appurtenance  to  the 
English  court  to  a  late  period.  Muckle  John, 
the  fool  of  Charles  the  First,  and  the  successor 
of  Archee  Armstrong,  is  perhaps  the  last  regular 
personage  of  the  kind"".  The  national  troubles 
that  produced  the  down&ll  of  regal  power,  and 

>  Holy  stale,  p.  182. 

"  Thu  pcTBoo  was  probably^  the  subject  of  the  followio|; 
linea  in  BancroA'i  Epigrams,  1639,  4to: 

"  How  plumpc'*  the  libertine !  how  rich  and  trimme ! 
He  jeste  with  olben,  fortune  jesii  with  bim." 

Mr.  Garrard,  in  a  letter  to  lord  Strafford,  says  "  Thert, 
is  a  new  fool  in  hii  [Archee'i]  place,  Muckle  John,  but  be 
-will  ne'er  be  so  rich,  fix  b»  flauiwt  alude  money."  Strafford 
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the  puritanical  manners  that  ensued,  at  once  de- 
termined the  existence  of  an  office  that  had  so 
long  ntaintained  its  ground  at  court ;  and  when 
Charles  the  Second  resumed  the  throne,  it  was 
probably  deemed  a  matter  of  no  momtait  to  re- 
store it.  The  common  stories  that  relate  to  Killi- 
grew  as  jester  to  Charles,  rest  on  no  sufficient  aui 
thority ;  and  although  he  might  have  contributed 
to  amuse  the  witty  monarch  with  his  jokes,  it  is 
certain  that  he  had  no  regular  appointment  to 
Budi  an  office.  Mr.  Granger  has  justly  observed, 
that  the  wit  of  the  buffoons  became  the  highest 
recommendation  of  a  courtier  in  the  lime  of 
Charles  the  Second". 

The  discontinuance  of  the  court  fool  had  a 
conriderable  influence  on  the  manners  of  private 
life  ;  and  we  learn  from  one  of  Shadwell's  plays, 
that  it  was  then  "  out  of  fashion  for  great  men  to 
keep  fools"."  But  the  practice  was  by  no  means 
abolished  ;  it  maintained  its  ground  in  this  coun- 
try so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  ; 
and  we  have  an  epitaph,  written  by  Dean  Swift 
on  Dicky  Pearce  the  Earl  of  Suffolk's  fool,  who 
was  buried  in  Berkley  church-yard,  June   ]  8, 

■  Biogr.ldil.  of  England,  i.  1I6. 

■  Tb4  woman  captain,  1680,*  Sc.>. 
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ITSSP.  This  perron  was  an  idiot.  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Talbot  kept  a  Welsh  jester  named  Rees 
Pengelding.  He  was  a  very  shrewd  fellow,  and 
rented  a  hna  of  his  master.  Being  distrained  on 
for  his  rent  by  an  oppressive  steward,  who  had 
been  a  tailor  and  bore  him  a  grudge,  the  surly 
fellow  said  to  hira  on  this  occaaon :  *'  I'll  Bt  you, 
sirrah."  "  Then,**  replied  Rees,  "  it  will  be  the 
first  time  in  your  life  that  you  ever  fitted  any 
one.**  Another  Welshman  called  Will  the  ta^ 
borer  was  retained  in  a  similar  capadty,  about 
the  begimting  of  the  last  century,  by  Sir  Edward 
Stradling,  of  St.  Donat's  castle,  in  Glamorgan- 
shire. He  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  witty  fellow, 
and  man  of  strong  intellects.  Lord  Bussy  Mansel, 
of  Margam,  had  likewise  in  his  service  one  Robin 
Rush  an  idiot  by  nature,  but  who  often  said  very 
witty  thmgs.  There  are  people  now  alive  in  Wales, 
or  lately  were,  who  well  remembered  him. 

The  sort  of  entertainment  that  fools  were  ex> 
pected  to  aSbrd,  may  be  collected  in  gre^  variety 
from  our  old  plays,  and  particularly  from  those 
of  Shakspeare ;  but  perhaps  no  better  idea  can 
be  formed  of  thar  general  mode  of  conduct  than 
from  the  following  passage  in  a  singular  tnct  by 

'  Bigland'i  Collect. ftr  Glmaeat, 
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Lodge,  entitled  WiCs  miserie,  1599,  4to.  "Im^ 
moderate  and  disordioate  joy  became  iacorponue 
in  the  bodie  of  a  jeaster }  this  fellow  in  person  is 
comely,  in  apparell  courtly,  but  in  behaviour  a 
Tery  ape,  and  no  man ;  his  studie  is  to  coine 
bitter  jeasts,  or  to  shew  antique  motions,  or  to 
ang  baudie  sonnets  and  ballads :  ^ve  him  a  little 
vine  in  his  head,  he  is  continually  fiearing  and 
making  of  mouthes :  he  laughs  Intemperately  at 
every  little  occadon,  and  dances  about  the  house, 
leaps  over  tables,  out-skips  mens  heads,  trips  up 
his  companions  heeles,  bums  sack  with  a  candle, 
and  bath  all  the  feats  of  a  lord  of  miarule  in  the 
countrie  t  feed  him  in  his  humor,  you  shall  have 
faia  heart,  in  meere  kindness  he  will  hug  you  in 
his  armes,  kisse  you  on  the  cheeke,  and  rapping 
out  an  horrible  oth,  crie  God's  soule  Turn,  I  lore 
you,  you.  know  my  poore  heart,  come  to  my 
chamber  for  a  pipe  of  tabacco,  there  lives  not  a 
man  in  this  world  that  I  more  honor.  In  these 
ceremonies  you  shall  know  his  courting,  and  it 
is  a  q;>eciall  mark  of  him  at  the  table,  he  sits  and 
makes  flues :  ke^  not  this  fellow  company,  for 
in  jugling  with  him,  your  wardropes  shall  be 
wasted,  your  credits  crackt,  your  crownes  con- 
sumed, and  time  ( the  most  precious  riches  of 
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the  world  )  utterly  lost."     This  is  the  picture  erf" 
a  real  hireling  or  artificial  fooi. 

As  the  profession  of  these  hirelings  required  a 
considerable  degree  of  skill  and  dexterity  to  amuse 
their  employers,  so  it  would  in  some  instances 
But  of  success,  and  the  want  of  the  above  talents 
would  excite  condderable  disgust  and  dissatis&c- 
tion.  Cardinal  Perron  being  one  day  in  com- 
pany with  the  duke  of  Mantua,  the  latter,  speaking 
of  bis  fool,  said  that  he  was  un  magro  tiiffime 
&  non  haver  spirito.  The  cardinal  remarked 
that  nevertheless  he  had  wit.  "  Why  so  ?"  de- 
manded the  duke ;  "  Because,"  replied  the  other, 
*'  he  lives  by  a  trade  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand^/* The  liberties  allowed  them  w^re  neces- 
sarily very  great  \  but  this  was  not  always  a  pro- 
tection to  them.  Every  one  knows  the  disgrace- 
fully severe  conduct  of  archbishop  Laud  to  poor 
Archee.  The  duke  d'  Espemon,  though  a  man  of 
great  haughtiness  of  spirit,  conducted  himself  on  a 
similar  occasion  with  much  more  discretion.  His 
Gascon  accent  wa^a  constant  subject  of  raillery 
on  the  part  of  Maret,  the  fool  of  Louis  XIIL, 
whose  great  talent  lay   in   mimicry.     Cardinal 

«  Perronitaia,  \xi\KT  Scaligerana,  to"*,  i.  Ufi. 
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Richelieu,  who  took  upon  him  to  give  the  duke 
some  pointed  admonitions,  ordered  him  among 
other  things  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  his  provin- 
cial tones,  at  the  Game  time  counterfeiting  hi^ 
speech,  and  sarcastically  intreating  him  not  to  take 
his  advice  in  bad  part.  "  But  why  should  I,"  re- 
plied the  duke,  "  when  I  bear  as  much  everyday 
from  the  king's  fool  who  mocks  me  in  your  pre- 
sence '  ?  Selden  has  remarked,  on  a  ^milar  occa- 
sion,.that  a  gallant  man  is  above  ill  words,  and  has 
left  us  a  story  of  the  forbearance  of  the  old  lord 
Salisbury,  whom  he  calls  agreat  wise  man,  towards 
Stone,  a  celebrated  fool  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First '.  Fools,  however,  did  not  alifrays  escape  with 
impunity  j  they  were  liable  to,  and  often  experien- 
ced, very  severe  domestic  castigation.  Whipping 
was  the  punishment  generally  inflicted'.     On  the 

'  Vigneul  de  MarviUe,  Melanges,  u,  50. 

•  Talte  lali.  Art.  Evil -speaking, 

*  'Hiuappearsfrom  many  of  ourold  plays,  Learthmteni 
his  fool  with  the  whip.  Act  i.  Sc,  4;  and  »ee  As  i/em  Uie  it, 
Acti.  Sc.2.  Id  Dr.  Taraa's  New  iooke  of  tpiriluaUphysik, 
1559,  ]2ino,  fo.  8,  there  is  a  very  curious  atury  of  John  of 
Low,  the  king  of  Scotland's  fool,  which  throws  light  on  the 
subject  in  question.  Yet  the  chastising  of  the  poor  fbola 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  unfair  practice,  when  it  is  con- 
udered  that  they  were  a  privileged  class  with  respect  to  tb^r 
Vit  andulire.    Olivia,  in  Twel/ih  night,  tays,  that  "  ther* 
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other  haad  they  zppezr  to  have  been  sometimes 
used  with  great  teodeniess.  This  is  very  feelingly 
exemplified  in  the  conduct  c^  Lear.  Stafford,  in 
Ida  Guide  of  honour^  1634,  18mo,  tells  us,  that 
he  **  had  knowne  a  great  and  competently  wise 
man  who  would  much  respect  any  man  that  was 
good  to  his  foole.*'  An  opportunity  here  pteaeots 
itself  of  explaining  the  old  prorerb  of  '^five 
pounds ;  you've  bled  a  fooI>"  which,  adverting 
to  the  usual  privilege  or  allowance  beltmgm^  to 
this  character^  seems  to  demand  a  fbrfeit  from 
whoever  had  infringed  it  by  InHicting  an  impropa 
and  unlawful  chastisonent.    This  exposition  de- 


ii  no  ilaDdeT  in  au  iHowed  6xA  though  be  do  nothtug  but 
nit}"  and  Jaqoei,  io  MywBktii,  alladet  to  thfiabore 
{vivilegB.  See  likewise  other  inftaucea  in  Reed*!  Oid 
plays,  iji.  253,  and  xL  417.  Yet  in  caiet  where  tbe  hoa 
diicoune  of  fools  gave  jiut  <^enGe  to  the  ears  of  modett 
lemalei  the7  leem  to  have  been  treated  without  mere/,  and 
to  have  forfeited  their  uiusl'  privilege,  Thia  we  leam  from 
Snnt&nej  who,  at  the  end  of  hia  Danut  gaiania,  rdate* 
a  itoiy  of  a  fool  beloagiag  to  Elizabeth  of  Franoe,  wbo  got  ~ 
a  whipping  in  the  kitchen  for  a  liceotioua  ipeech  to  hii 
miitren.  A  repretentatioa  of  the  manner  in  which  tbe 
flagellation  of  foolt  wai  perfbnned  naj  be  aeen  in  a  Oenoan 
edition  of  Petrarcb  De  remedui  tUmuipteforiuna,  pubtiihed 
more  than  onoe  at  Frank£^,  in  the  wxteenth  century, 
fOTt  ii,  chap.  100. 
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rives  support  from  a  paisa^  in  Ben  Jonson's  Fox, 
and  also  contributes  to  its  illusfration.  In  the 
second  act  there  is  a  song  describing  a  ibol,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  be  '*  speaks  truth  free  from 
slaughter."  This  has-beeo  with  some  ingenuity 
supposed  to  mexa  "free  from  hurting  any  one." 
The  other  construction  may  p^aps  be  thought 
as  plau^ble. 

"With  req>ect  to  bis  office  on  the  stage,  we  may 
suppose  it  would  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  reality ; 
the  difference  might  be  that  his  wit  waa  more 
highly  seasoned.  Mr.  Malone  has  already  dted 
a  very  curious  passage  on  this  sot^ct  from  the 
play  of  The  careless  shepherdess^  1656".  In 
Middleton's  Mayor  of  Qumboroughy  a  company 
of  actoia  with  a  clown  make  their  appearance, 
and  the  following  dialogue  ensues : 

P1K8T  CBXATKt. 

This  u  our  down,  air. 

Si  HON. 
Fye,  fye,  joarconipan7 

Must  &11  upon  him  and  beat  him ;  he's  too  &ii,  i'  faith 
To  make  the  people  laogh. 

PiBBT  CHKATBI. 

Not  ai  fac  nia^  be  dregs'd  rir. 

"  See  his  note  ia  Ali'i  welt  that  mds  weB,  Act  i.  Sc.  3, 
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SlHOM. 

'  Fftitb,  dreas  bim  how  you  will,  I  ']|  give  bim 

That  gift,  be  will  never  look  half  scurvily  enoagh. 

Oh,  tlie  clQwnithat  I  have  seen  in  my  tune. 

The  very  peeping  outof  otie  of  them  would  have 

Made  a  young  hdr  laugh,  though  hit  father  lay  a  dying  j 

A  nun  undone  in  law  the  day  befnre 

(The  nddeat  caK  that  can  be)  might  for  his  second 

Have  burst  hioiKlfwith  laughing,  and  ended  all 

Hia  mi«erieB.     Here  wa»  a  merry  world,  my  maiten  I 

Some  talk  of  things  of  state,  of  puling  stuff; 

lliere's  nothing  in  n  piny  like  to  a  clown. 

If  be  have  the  grace  to  bit  on  iVthat's  the  thing  indeed. 

SiHON. 

Away  then,  shift ;  clown  to  thy  moilt^  crupper. 

Whoever  is  desirous  of  obtaining  general  and 
accurate  information  concerning  the  great  variety 
of  dresses  that  belong  to  some  of  the  charactera 
in  question  at  different  periods,  must  study  an- 
cient prints  and  painungs,  and  especially  the 
miniatures  that  embellish  manuscripts.  These 
vdll  afford  sufHcient  specimens ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  how  the  theatrical  fools  and 
clmtms  of  Shakspeare's  time  were  alwaifs  habited, 
is  insuperable.  In  some  instances  the  plays  theni' 
selves  asdst  by  peculiar  references  that  leave  but 
little  doubt ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  general. 
It  ic  to  be  laojented  that  our  artists  did  not  ap* 
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propriate  more  of  that  labours  to  the  represMita- 
tion  of  theatrical  subjects,  and  the  fortunate  dis- 
covery of  a  single  ancient  painting  of  this  kind 
would  be  of  more  importance  than  a  volume  of 
conjectural  dissertations.  As  it  may  be  presumed 
that  former  theatrical  managers  exhibited  with 
fidelity  on  the  stage  the  manners  of  their  own  ' 
times,  a  reference  to  the  materials  which  rem^  . 
to  illustrate  the  dress  of  the  real  fools,  may  sup< 
ply  the  defect  before  alluded  to. 

It  may  be  collected  both  irom  the  playi 
themselves,  and  from  various  other  authorities, 
that  the  costume  of  the  domestic  fool  in  Shak- 
peare's  time  was  of  two  sorts.  In  the  Hrst  of 
these  the  coat  was  motley  or  parti-coloured, 
and  attached  to  the  body  by  a  girdle,  with  bells 
at  the  skirts  and  elbows,  thougli  not  always. 
The  breeches  and  hose  close,  and  sometimes  each 
Ipg  of  a  different  colour.  A  hood  resembling 
a  monk's  cowl,  which,  at  a  very  early  period, 
it  was  certainly  deagned  to  imitate,  covered  the 
head  entirely,  and  fell  down  over  part  of  the 
breast  and  shoulders.  It  was  sometimes  decorated 
with  asses  ears,  or  else  terminated  in  the  neck 
and  head  of  a  cock*',  a  &shion  as  old  as  the 

-  PlatelX.  fig.  1,     Plate  VI.  fig.  3.3.4. 
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fourteenth  century.    It  often  bad  the  comb  or 

crest  only  of  the  animal^  whence  the  term  cacku 

comb  or  coxcomb  was  afterwards  used  to  denote 

any  ully  upstart.   This  fool  usually  earned  in  his 

hand  an  official  scepter  or  bauble,  which  was  a 

short  stick  ornamented  at  the  end  with  the  iigure 

of  a  fool's  bead,  or  somedmes  with  that  of  a  doll 

J!ct^  /  ^  jr  or  puppet^     To  this  instrument  there  was  frfr- 

Vtri .  4**  quoitly  annexed  an  inflated  skin  or  bladder,  with 

4/4r/^-4Cuii^.  which  the  fool  belaboured  those  who  offmded 

^    tV.  f.        }axa^  or  with  whom  be  was  inclined  to  make 

■  (,->».  sKJWc.      gpon ;  this  was  often  used  by  itself,  in  lieu,  as  it 

/      M^'^    ,,  ^ould  seem,  of  a  bauble'.  The  form  of  it  varied, 

-*♦  /it^^jitrT**-      ^^__________^_^_^^^_^^^_^^__ 

U^.^^.:^*^^   .Rate  II.  fig.  3. 

^^  1  Plate  III.  fig.  7.  8.  9.    Plate  v.    Hence  tbe  Freodi 

call  a  bauble  mantle,  from  Manonnette,  or  little  Maiy : 
bat  if  tbe  learned  reader  shoulil  prefer  to  derive  tbe  word 
from  the  Greek  (Mp9(,  or  the  Latin  vutrio,  he  ii  at  fiiU  li- 
berty to  do  so  j  and  indeed  luch  preference  wotdd  be  np- 
ported  by  the  comparatively  modern  figure  of  tbe  child's 
bead,  whidi  the  tenn  manite  might  hare  Buggeated.  Tile 
bauble  origioally  tued  in  King  hear  a  said  to  have  been  ea- 
taDt  10  late  OS  the  timeofGarrick,  and  tbe  figure  of  it  would 
certainly  hare  been  worth  preserving.  To  supply  iti  place  a 
fepreaentattoti  is  given  of  the  bead  of  a  real  bauUe  vety 
finely  carved  in  ivoiy.  See  plate  IV.  fig.  3.  4.  A  baiibla 
ia  vety  often  impn^erly  put  into  the  hands  of  Momna. 
■  Plate  IIL  fig.  3. 0.7.  9.    Hate  VI.  fig.  l.a. 
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and  in  some  instaoces  was  obscene  in  the  highest 
degree.  It  was  not  always  filled  with  air,  but 
occasionally  with  sand,  or  pease.  Sometimes  a 
strong  bat  or  club  was  substituted  for  the  bau- 
ble*, bi  the  secoiiid  tale  of  the  priests  of  Peblis, 
a  man  who  counterfots  a  fool  is  described  "  with 
club  and  bel  and  partie  cote  with  eiris;"  but 
it  afterwards  appears  that  he  had  both  a  club  and 
a  bauble.  In  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  the 
ancient  company  of  Saint  George  at  Norwich, 
meiaion  is  made  of  **two  habits,  one  for  the 
elub-bearevy  another  for  h^  man,  who  are  now 
called  fools  ^}"  and  the  author  of  Tarltcn's  newet 
out  of  purgatory,  1630,  4to,  describes  a  dream 
in  which  he  saw  -**  one  attired  in  russet  with  a 
button'd  c^  on  his  head,  a  great  bag  by  his  dde, 
and  a  strong  bat  in  bis  hand,  so  artificially  attired 
for  a  clowne,  as  I  began  to  call  Tarkon's  woooted 
shape  to  mneoibrance." 

In  Bome  old  [Hints  the  fool  is  represented  with 
a  sort  of  flaj^wr  or  rattle  ortiamented  with  bells. 
It  seems  to  have  been  constructed  of  two  round 
and  Sat  pieces  of  wood  or  pasteboard^  and  is,  no 

'  Hale  III.-^.  4]  and  we  Sinut't  Ihm  and  haiiu  ^ 
iheptoplt  of  England,  plate  LXXI. 
*  BlooegeU'i  ffut.  ^  Norfilk,  a.  fBJ. 
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doubt,  a  vestige  of  the  croutlum  used  by  the  Ro- 
man mimes  or  dancers'^.  This  implement  was 
used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  bladder,  and  oc- 
cawinatly  for  correcting  the  fool  himself  when- 
ever he  behaved  with  too  much  licentiousness. 
Such  3  castigation  is  actually  exhibited  in  one 
ancient  German  edition  of  the  Ship  of  fools ^  by 
Sebastian  Brandt;  but  the  usual  punishment  on 
this  occasion  was  a  simple  whipping.  In  some 
old  plays  the  fool's  dagger  is  mentioned,  perhaps 
the  same  instrument  as  was  carried  by.  the  Ftce  or 
buSbon  of  the  Moralities ;  and  it  may  be  as  well 
to  observe  in  this  place  that  the  domestic  fool  is 
sometimes,  though  it  is  presumed  improperly, 
called  the  Vice**.  The  dagger  of  the  latter  was 
made  of  a  thin  piece  of  lath ;  and  the  use  he 


■  Rate  III.  frg.  1.  In  the  Imperial  libraty  atVieiio% 
there  is  a  manusciipt  caleadar,  laid  to  have  been  writtoi  in 
Ibe  time  of  ConiUiititu  tbe  son  of  Conitantine  the  great, 
with  drawing!  of  the  twelve  month*.  April  it  represented 
u  a  man  dancing  with  a  crotalum  in  each  hand.  This  in- 
(trument  was  probably  constructed  of  brass,  in  order  to 
make  a  rattling  noiae.  See  it  represented  in  Plate  III.  fig.  3, 
which  is  copied  from  a  print  in  Lamiecii  Biht.  Ceesar.  Fm- 
dolon.  torn.  iv.  p.  2gi.  These  noonlh&are  aUo  given  in 
Nlontfaucon'a  aniiquities. 

'  See  Ben  Jonson's  Devil  it  on  asi,  Sc.  1. 
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genenlly  made  of  it  'was  to  belabour  the  Devil. 
It  appears  that  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury's  fool  had  a  wooden 
daggerand  coxcomb'.  In  Greene's  play  of  Ph/er 
.  Bacon,  the  fool  speaks  of  his  'dzgger.  In  Beau* 
mont  and  Fletcher's  Noble  gentleman,  a  person  be- 
ing compared  to  a  fool>  it  is  added  that  he  should 
vear  a  guarded  coal  and  a  greal  wooden  dagger. 
In  Chapman's  ff^idows  tears,  an  upstart  governor 
ie  termed  "  a  wooden  dagger  gilded  o'er ;"  and 
Rabelais  has  made  Panurge  give  Triboulet  the 
ibol  a  wooden  sword.  In  an  old  German  piint 
a  fool  is  r^resented  with  a  sword  like  a  saw'. 

The  other  dress,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  more  common  in  the  time  of  Sbakspeare, 
was  the  long  pelticoat^,  ITiis  originally  appertained 
to  the  idiot  or  natural  fool,  and  was  obviously 
adopted  for.  the  purposes  c^  cleanliness  and  coif 
cealment.  Why  it  came  to  be  used  for  the  al- 
lowed fool  is  not  so  apparent.    It  was,  like  the 

■  Tearft  0  read  over  John  Bridges,  to.  4B. 

'  Flatp  III.  fig.  5,  copied  from  Scba[^rt  IIAKOnAIA( 
ommum  iilibtraliam  artium  genera  continau,  &c.  Francof. 
1968,  12ma,  sign.  O.  8. 

•  Plate  VI.  fig.  I.J. 
VOL.  lU  Y 
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first,  of  rarious  colours,  the  materials  often  costlf , 
IS  of  velvet,  and  guarded  or  fringed  with  yellov^. 
In  one  instance  ve  have  a  ^e//ow  leather  doublet*. 
In  Bancroft's  Epigrams^  16S9,  quarto,  there  is 
one  addressed  *'  to  a  giglot  with  her  greene  sick* 
neese,"  in  which  are  these  lines ; 

"  Tbj  sickneise  mocks  Aj  pride>  (bat's  seldom  leene 
'Bat'mfooWij/tibiw,  and  the  lover's  greeoe," 

And  a  manuscript  note  in  the  time  of  the  com< 
monwealth  states  yellow  to  have  been  the  fool*s 
colour.  This  petticoat  dress  continued  to  a  late 
period,  and  has  been  seen  not  many  years  siocQ 
in  some  of  the  interludes  exliibited  in  Wales. 

But  the  above  were  by  no  means  the  only 
modes  in  wliich  the  domestic  fools  were  habited. 
Many  variations  can  be  traced.  The  hood  wa§ 
not  always  surmounted  with  the  cocks  comb,  in 
lieu  of  which  a  single  bell  and  occasionally  ntore 
appeared''.  Somedmes  a  feather  w^s  added  tq 
the  comb'.    In  the  old  morality  of  The  longer 

^  Prologue  to  King  Hanry  the  Hgklh.    Mareton's  M<U* 
CMltnt,  Act  i.  8c.  7,  and  Act  iii.  Sc.  1. 
>  Malom's  Shakspeare,  toL  I.  pertii.  p,  3Qt, 
k  Plate  H.  fig.  4.    Hate  IV.  fig.  t, 
I  plgle  IV.  (ijf.  I . 
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thott  Iwest  the  more  foole  thou  art.  Moras  the 
fool  says, 

"  By  my  troufh  the  thing  that  I  desire  moEit 
It  xa  taj  apgaXohsrie  a  goodiij  feather." 

The  head  was  frequently  shaved  in  imitation 
or  perhaps  ridicule  of  a  monk's  crown.  This 
practice  is  very  ancient,  and  can  be  traced  to  the 
twelfth  caituiy.  In  one  instance  the  hair  exhibits 
a  sort  of  triple  or'  Papal  crown'"-  The  tails  of 
faxes  or  squirrels  were  often  suspended  to  the 
garment  Godfrey  Gobilive  the  fool  in  Hawes's 
Pastime  of  pleasure^  1517,  4to,  is  described  as 
so  habited.  In  The  pope* s  funeral!,  1605,  4to, 
the  author  says,  *'  I  shall  prove  him  such  a  noddy 
before  I  leave  him  that  all  the  world  will  deeme 
him  worthy  to  weare  in  his  forehead  a  coxcombe 
ioT  his  foolishness,  and  on  his  back,  a/ox  tayle 
for  his  badge."  It  was  likewise  the  dress  of  the 
fool  in  the  plough  pageant  and  morris  dance'. 
One  might  almost  conclude  that  this  custom  was 
designed  to  ridicule  a  fashion  that  prevailed  among 
the  ladies  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  and 
which  is- mraitioned  by  the  .author  of  the  old 

■  Plate  II.  fig.  2. 

"  Coiyat'i   CniditUs,    p.  Q,   edit.  iCll,   4to.     Brai^d'i 
Qhserv,  OH  popular  antiquities,  p.  IJG. 
y2 
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chronicle  of  England,  erroneously  ascribed  te 
Caxton  the  printer,  in  the  following  terms,  "An.<\ 
the  women  more  nysely  yet  passed  the  men  iq 
aray  and  eoriouslaker,  for  they  were  so  streyt 
clothed  th^  they  let  hange  Jhx  tallies  sowed 
bineth  within  hir  clothes  for  to  hele  and  hide  thir 
a — ,  the  which  disguysinges  and  pride  paradvea- 
ture  afterward  brouzt  forth  and  encaused  many 
myshappes  and  roeschief  in  the  reame  of  En- 
glond."-  The  idiot  or  natural  was  often  clothed 
in  a  calf  or  sheep's  skin". 

A  large  purse  or  wallet  at  the  girdle  is  a  very 
ancient  part  of  the  fool's  dress.  Tarlton,  who 
personated  the  clowns  in  Shakspeare's  time,  ap- 
pears to  have  worn  itP.  The  budget  given  by 
Panurge'to  Triboulet  the  fool  is  described  as 
made  of  a  tortoise  shells. 

°  See  the  notes  on  a  passage  in  King  John.  Steeveiu'a 
Skahptare,  viii.  p.  79,  edit.  1793.  "  The  scribe  claims 
the  manor  of  Noverinle,  by  providing  shetp-slins  and  calve* 
skim  to  tvToppe  his  highjias  wards  and  idiolls  in."  Gesta 
Grai/orum,  iGSB,  4ta. 

f  See  the  quotation  from  Tarlton'j  Newei  out  ofpurgalory 
given  in  a  precediu;;  page  (31().)  The  portrut  of  Tailtoci 
in  Hsrdinge's  EiographicaL ■mirror,  and  a  print  in  the  titleof 
Greene'i  Tu  quaque,  or  the  cittie  gallant,  show  the  coGtoma 
of  the  parse  and  feather.  See  likewise  Plate  IV.  fig.  ^. 
and  Plate  V. 

s  Babetais,  book  III.  ch.  46. 
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We  may  suppose,  that  the  same  variety  of  dress 
Ht^as  observed  on  the  stage  vhich  we  know  to 
bare  actually  prev^Ied  in  common  life.  The 
fools,  however,  did  not  always  appear  in  a  discri' 
nidative  habit,  and  some  of  their  portraits  still 
I'emaining  confirm  this  observation.  A  very  fine 
painting  by  Holbein,  in  Kensington  palace,  re- ' 
presetite  Will  Somers  the  fool  of  Henry  the 
Highth,  in  a  common■dress^  In  a  wardrobe  ac* 
count  of  that  sovereign  we  find  these  articles  i 
**For  making  a  dubblette  of  wursteede  lyned 
^th  canvas  and  cotton,  for  Wilitam  Som'ar  oure 
feole.  Item  for  making  of  a  coote  and  a  cappc 
of  grene  clothe  fringed  with  red  cnile  and  lyned 

'  This  picture  is  very  well  engraven  in  Caulfield's  Por- 
Iraits  tf  remarkable  persons,  vol.ir,-  Tliere  is  a  beautifully 
inumiDated  psalter  preserved  among  the  royal  manuscripts  in 
the  British  Museum,  2  A  xvi,  written  by  John  Mallard  ths 
chaplain  and  secretary  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  with  several 
tnargiaal  Dotes  in  the  king's  own  hand  writing,  some  of 
which  are  in  pencil.  Prefixed  to  psaltn  52,  "  Dixit  insi- 
pieoB,"  according  to  a  vety  ancient  custom,  are  tlie  figures 
of  kii^  David  and  a  fool,  in  thfs  instance  evidently  the  por- 
traits of  Henry  and  his  favourite  Wilt  Somen.  That  of  tlia 
htler  person  U  here  copied  in  Plate  IV,  fig.  2,  but  rather 
Ailarged.  The  conntenance  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Aat  of  the  figure  in  Ho1bein*S  picture  of  Heniy  the  Eighth 
flhd  his  family,  already  noticed  in  p.  3d  of  the  pr^ient 
Tolome. 
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with  fryse,  for  our  saide  foole.  Item  for  makhrg' 
of  a  dublette  of  fustian,  lyned  with  cotton  and 
canvas  for  oure  same  foole."  Tet  he  sometimes 
wore  the  usual  hood  instead  of  a  cap ;  for  in  the 
same  account  is  an  article  "  For  making  of  a 
eoote  of  grene  clothe  with  a  hoode  to  the  same, 
fringed  with  white  cnile  lyned  with  fryse  and 
bokerham,  for  oure  foole  aforesaid'  j**  and  there 
\e  a  print  of  htm  after  a  [ucture  by  Holbein,  ta 
which  he  is  represented  in  a  long  tunic  with  2 
chain  and  horn  in  hia  hand*.  In  the  celebrated 
|ncture  of  Sir  Thomas  Mote's  Jiamily  by  Holbdn, 
Patenson  the  fool  is  not  distingmshed  by  any  pe- 
culiarity of  dress ;  and^  in  one  instance  at  least, 
the  same  remark  applies  to  Archy  the  fool  of 
James  1".  In  those  ^milies  where  the  fool  acted 
as  a  menial  servant,  it  is  possible  that  he  might 

*  ArcIiKoIogia,  ix.  p.  249- 

*  In  Tatbaoi'g  play  of  The  ScoCsJggaria,  I65%.  4to,  tbo 
king's  fool  ii  deectibed  as  habited  in  a  long  coat  with  a  gfM 
rope  or  clialn  about  bis  neck. 

■■  See  the  print  of  Arcliy  cngrared  by  OciH  and  prefixed 
to  bis  Jats,  in  which,  unless  Mr.  Granger  could  have  beea 
certain  with  respect  to  what  he  hai  called  "  a  parti- coloured 
tunic,"  there  is  nothing  discriminative  of  the  fool'i  dietk 
Thii  portrait  hai  been  copied  ia  Caulfield'i  above-cit^ 
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have  reserved  his  ofEcial  habit  for  particular  oc- 
casions. The  paucity  of  materials  that  illustrate 
the  theatrical  character  in  question,  must  neces- 
sarily leave  this  part  of  the  subject  still  more  im< 
perfect  than  the  rest ;  but  the  plays  of  Shakspeare 
have  furnished  more  information  than  thosfe  of 
any  other  writer.  It  is  surprising,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  character  of  the  domestic  fool  is  so  sel- 
dom found  in  the  old  dramas  that  remain ;  be- 
cause it  was  not  only  capable  of  affording  con^- 
derable  mirth  to  the  unreHoed  part  of  the  audi- 
ence,.  but  of  giving  the  authors  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  so  far  as  re- 
'  garded  extemporary  wit.  It  is  certain  that  the 
fools  in  Shakspeare's  plays  were  preeminent  above 
all  others.  For  this  we  have  the  authority  of 
Shadwell,  who  makes  one  of  his  characters  say 
that  they  had  more  wit  than  any  of  the  wits  and 
critics  of  his  time".  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have 
but  rarely  introduced  them ;  Ben  Jonson  and 
Mas^ger  never.  Indeed  the  originals  had  ra- 
pidly  declined  at  the  period  in  which  most  of 
their  plays  were  written,  and  another  character 
of  a  mixed  nature  been  substituted  in  thdr  room. 
This  was  the  witty  servant  or  clown,  (Class  IL 

7  Tke  m/oman  caplma,  Sc.  1, 
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No.  S.)  and  of  eourse  his  dress  was  not  distuv 
guished  by  any  peculiarity. 

The  practice  of  introducing  the  fools  and 
clowns  between  the  acts  aiul  sc«ies,  and  aiter  the 
play  was  finished,  to  amuse  the  audience  with 
extemporaneous  wit  and  buffoonery,  has  been  so 
well  illustrated  by  the  able  historian  of  the  Ei^ 
glish  stage,  that  very  little  can  remain  to  be  aid 
on  the  subject*.  It  has  been  traced  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  theatres ;  and,  as  their  usages 
were  undoubtedly  preacrved  in  those  of  the  mid- 
dle agta  that  bdonged  to  the  countries  where 
Roman  influence  bad  been  ^read,  it  would  not 
of  course  be  pecuUar  to  the  early  stage  in  En- 
gland. Indeed  the  records  of  the  French  theatre 
amply  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  poatjon^  and 
furnish  seyeral  examples  of  the  practice  in  que»- 
tion.  In  the  mystery  of  •Saint  Barbara  we  find 
this  stage  directicm,  *'  Pausa.  Vadant,  et  Stul* 
tus  loquitur ;"  and  he  is  several  times  introduced 
in  like  manner  between  the  scenes,  in  order  that 
the  amusement  of  the  ^ectators  might  not  be 
suspended  whilst  something  was  in  agitadon  fix* 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  piece)'.     Perh^ 


•-  See  Mr.  Mahme's  HislormU  occowtt  o/tfie  Englhh  stage, 
'  Vii&iit,  B\itok0dwthMtTt£fM^f  II,  pp.  27,  46,  63. 
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ibe  moA  angular  ptfuse  in  any  dramatic  compo< 
adon  whatsoever  is  one  which  occurs  in  the  very 
rare  morality  of  Im  condamnacion  des  banquetz 
m  the  following  words,  "  Pause  pour  pisser  le 
fbl.  II  prent  ung  cofiinet  en  lieu  de  orinal  & 
pisse  dedansj  et  tout  coule  far  bas,"  sign.  M  iiij. 
Hot  was  the  Englbh  stage  in  Shakspeare's  time 
allowed  to  remain  empty.  Lupton  has  related  a 
story  of  the  down  at  the  Red  Bull  theatre,  who 
was  suddenly  called  for  between  the  acts  and 
forgot  bis  fool's  cap'.  Puttenham,  speaking  of 
verses  that  rime  in  the  middle  and  «id,  observes 
that  *'  they  were  more  commodiously  uttered  by 
the  buffoons  or  vices  in  playes  then  by  any  other 
pieism*."  It  was  likewise  a  part  of  the  stage  fool's 
office  to  introduce  at  his  own  discretion  a  great 
many  old  soags,  or  at  least  the  firagmentsof  them''^ 
The  firet  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  the  do- 
mestk:  foobi  and  the  causes  of  it,  have  been  al- 
ready touched  on;  and  the  same  reasons  may 
paztly  be  assigned  for  their  exile  from  the  stage. 

■  See  Mr.  Steevens's  Dote  at  the  end  of  the  Mcood  Oct  at 
The  faming  of  the  shrew. 

■  Arte  »>f  EngUsk  poesie,  6g. 

^  Se&  Mr.  Steeveaa'a  uote  in  Kitg  Lear,  Act  iii,  Sc.  6. 
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In  the  prseludium  to  Gofie's  Carelest  ifup^ 
herdesst  1656,  4to,  there  is  a  panegyric  on  tfiem", 
and  some  concern  is  manifested  for  the  fool's  ab> 
sence  in  the  play  itself.  It  is  likewise  ejcprcssly 
stated  that  "  the  motly  coat  was  banish'd  with 
trunk-hose."  Tet  during  the  reign  of  Charlej) 
the  Second  occaaonal  efforts  were  made  to  restore 
the  character.  In  the  tragedy  of  Thomey  ahbey^ 
or  the  London  maid,  1662,  12mo,  Ac  prologue 
k  spoken  by  a  fool  who  uses  these  words, 
•*  the  poet's  a  fool  who  made  the  tragedy  to 
tell  a  story  of  a  kmg  and  a  court  and  leave  a 
fool  out  on*t,  when  in  Pacy's  and  Sommer's  and 
I^che's  and  Archee*8  dmes,  my  venerable  pre- 
decessoars,  a  fool  was  alwaies  the  principal  verb.*' 
Shadwell's  play  of  The  woman  captain,  1680,  a 
perhaps  the  last  in  which  a  regular  fool  is  intro- 
duced, and  even  there  his  master  is  made  to  say 
that  the  character  was  then  exploded  on  the 
itage. 

*  See  Mr.  Malone'i  note  ia  AlCs  wtU  that  ends  wtQ, 
Act  i,  Sc.  3. 
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7^  following  is  some  additional  and  nt- 
cessaiy  explanation   of  the  cuts    be- 
longing to  this  dissertation. 

Vhte  II.  fig.  1,  is  irom  Catvi  emhlemaia, 
Kg.  S,  b  the  duke  of  Suffdk's  fool  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  copied  from  a  print  in  Mr. 
Brydges's  Memoirs  of  the  peers  of  England, 
Tig,  3  and  4»  are  from  paintings  in  the  author's 


Plate  III.  All  these  instruments,  excepting 
fig.  3  before  described,  are  taken  from  various. 
Dutch  and  German  prints.  ^8<^rft»^<*Kw!W^^«*»c» 

Plate  IV.  Fig.  l  is  firom  an  old  German  print 
l^  an  unknown  master. 

plate  V.    Is  from  a  print  by  Breughel.    . 

Plate  VI.  Fig.  1  and  3  are  from  A  booke  of 
Christian  prayersy  &c.,  1590,  4to,  being  figures 
belonging  to  a  dance  of  Death.  Fig.  2,  is  from 
the  frontispiece  to  Heywood's  comedy  of  The 
fair  maid  of  the  exchange.  Similar  figures  of 
the  costume  of  fools  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  or 
Charles  I.,  may  be  seen  in  TTie  life  of  J^tll 
Summers^  compiled  long  after  his  time.  I^g.  4 
and  5  are  from  Za  grant  danse  Macabrej^nnXsd 
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at  Troyes  without  date,  but  about  the  year  1500^ 
In  &lio,  a  book  of  uncommoD  rarity  and  curioEoty^ 
Plate  VII.  Kg.  1  is  from  the  Stultarum  vir- 
gmum  scaphaseu  navicula  of  Badius  Ascensius, 
another  work  of  much  rarity,  and  hr  exceeding 
that  of  the  ship  of  fools  by  Sebastian  Brandt.  In 
all  the  editions  of  the  latter,  a  great  Tariety  of 
die  fools  of  the  fifteenth  -century  wffl  be  found. 
Vig.  2  is  from  a  French  translation  of  Saint  Aa- 
guBtine  on  the  city  of  God,  printed  at  Abberille 
I486.  It  exemplifies  ih,^  use  of  the  tabor  and 
|Hpe  by  fools ;  a  practice  that  senns  to  have  been 
revived  by  Tarlton  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
Hgores  S  and  4  in  Plate  VL,  and  fig.  i  in 
-Plate -Vlk)- haw  ^n  introduced  to  show  the 
costume  of  female  fbcJs.  AOiong  others  of  this 
kind  that  might  deserve  nodce  is  a  very  interesting 
one  in  the  picture,  by  Holbdn,  of  Henry  (he 
Eighth's  family  already  mentioned. 
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GESTA  ROMANORUM. 


l!<NQUiRiE8  like  the  present,  however  unimpor. 
taat  to  the  generality  of  readers,  will  not  feil  of 
being  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  lite- 
rary genius,  which  has  perhaps  been  never  more 
su'ccessfully,  and  even  laudably,  employed,  than 
in  the  compo^on  of  such  works  as  combine 
amusement  with  instruction.  Of  these  the  sim- 
ple and  engaging  apologues  of  many  ancient 
writers  form  a  considerable  portion,  and  have 
always  been  justly  and  generally  esteemed.  This 
mode  of  conveying  instruction  became  so  attratf- 
tive  in  the  middle  ages,  that  the  ecclesiastics 
themselves  were  under  the  necessity  of  inlrodu- 
cing  narrations  both  historical  and  imaginary  into 
their  discourses,  in  order  to  acquire  that  degree 
pf  popularity  ^d  attention  which  might  other- 
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wise  have  been  wanting,  and  also  hr  the  purpose 
of  infordng  their  morality  by  such  examples  as 
should  touch  -the  feelings  of  the  hearers,  and 
operate,  With  respect,  at  least,  to  ruder  minds, 
more  efficadousiy  than  precept.  The  work 
before  us  was  deagned  to  answer  these  purposes; 
and  it  not  only  proceeded  on  this  ground  in  com- 
mon with  others  of  a  similar  nature,  but  has  even 
furnished  the  materials  to  some  of  the  best  wri- 
ters,  and  more  especially  poets,  of  ancient  and 
modem  times. 

It  will  perhaps  be  expected  that  some  reason 
should  be  assigned  why  the  present  essay  has 
been  attempted,  alter  the  labours  of  Mr.  Wartoa 
on  the  same  subject,  which  some  may  think  has 
been  amply  and  satisfactorily  treated*  if  not  exi- 
hausted  ;  and  if  the  judgment  and  accuracy  t^ 
that  pleasing  and  ele^nt  writer  had  been  coin> 
mensurate  with  his  taste  and  industry,  the  expec. 
tztioa  had  been  exceedingly  well  founded.  This 
however  is,  unfortunately,  not  the  case.  He  has, 
in  this  and  many  other  instances,  left  much  to  be 
done  and  undone ;  but  we  ought  to  feel  very 
grateful  to  him  for  having  founded  a  school 
that  has  already  produced  some  accomplished 
pupils,  and  will,  no  doubt,  contribute  to  form 
tQaay  a  future  oae.    Thus  much  seems  due  to 
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an  amiable  man  and  excellent  character,  who  has 
been  most  undeservedly  insulted  for  errors  of 
small  moment,  and  censured  for  opinions  of  the 
most  innocuous   kind.      Even    his   antiquarian 
dullness  and  perseverance  have  been  arraigned, 
as  if  in  a  work   like   the  history  of  English 
poetry,  genius  should  have  occupied  the  place  of 
industry,  and   have  created   those  facts  which 
honest  men  are  content  to  discover ;  a  method 
not  uncommon   with   some  writera  who   have 
derived  too  much  of  their  importance  from  the 
indolence  and  superficiality  of  their  readers,  and 
who  are  unwilling  >  to  submit  to  those  laws  of 
providence  which  justly  impose  on  man  the  duty 
of  penetrating  to  the  mine  before  he  be  permit- 
ted to  enjoy  the  precious  metal.     Such  was  not 
Warlon.      His  taste  and    research  will  remain' 
the  admiration  of  future  ages,  when  the  flimsy 
compositions  of  some  of  his  opponents  shall  be 
totally  forgotten.     He  has  effected,  however  im- 
perfectly,  more  for  the  illustration  of  English 
poetry  than  any  or  all  of  his  predecessors,  or 
than  has  hitherto  been  accomplished  for  the  po- 
etry of  other  nations,  by  any  writer  whatever. 

Mr.  Warton's  dissertation  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  rendered  more  perfect,  had  he  been 
aware  of  a  fact  which  had  not  only  escaped  his 

VOL.  11.  2 
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own  attention,  but  even  that  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt* 
Neither  of  these  gentlemen,  in  consulting  the  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  Gesla  Romanorunit  had  perceived 
that  there  were  ttvo  works  so  intitled,  totally 
dtstmct  from  each  othn*,  except  as  to  imitation, 
and  certainly  compiled  by  difier^t  persons.  Of 
that  treated  of  by  Mr.  Warton,  it  is  presumed  no  - 
manuscript  has  been  yet  described;  of  the  other 
several  manuscripts  remain,  but  it  has  never  been 
printcdf  except  m  some  translated  extracts.  It 
will  be  better  to  postpone  for  the  preset  any 
further  menuon  of  the  latter,  and  to  proceed  to 
submit  some  additional  remarks  on  the  other. 
And  first  of  its  use  and  design. 

A  particular  mode  of  instruction  Aiomthe 
pulpit  has  been  already  hinted  at,  and  will  admit 
of  some  enlargement.  Mr.  Warton  has  men- 
tioned one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  introdu- 
cing ^sop's  fables,  as  recorded  by  Vincent  of 
Beauvais  in  tiie  thirteenth  century*.  Supplies  of 
another  kind  were  famished  to  those  who  might 
be  more  scrupulous  as  to  the  use  of  profane 
examples,    not    only  in  that   great   re)>ertory 

■  p.  j.  Vat  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  bftre  an  oppor- 
tunit/  of  consulting  the  original,  b  muCake  in  Mr.  Warton'i 
refereDce  to  the  Speculum  historiale  b  conected,  wbicb 
ihould  be  lib.  IV.  c.  viii. 
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of  piom  fictions  The  golden  legend,  but  in  multi- 
tudes of  similar  stories,  denominated  in  France 
contes  devots,  and  composed  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  the  great  influence  which  the  witty 
and  licentious  stones  of  the  mmsprels  had  ob- 
tained, of  which  they  were  palpable  imitations 
both  in  construction  and  ver^cation.  Most  of 
these  were  founded  on  miracles  supposed  to' 
have  been  operated  by  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
■  earliest  known  specimens  of  them  were  composed 
in  the  twelfth  century  by  Hugues  Farsi,  a  monk 
of  St.  John  de  Vignes  at  Soissons,  who  was  soon 
followed  by  many  imitators  both  in  prose  and 
verse''.  His  own  work  was  turned  into  French 
verse  by  Gautier  de  Coinsi,  another  monk  of 
Soissons,  about  1S30.  A  similar  collection  is  the 
Lives  of  the  holy  fathers,  chieily  from  Saint 
Jerome,  and  anonymously  composed  in  French 
verse  by  some  person  whose  name  deserved  to 

^  A  fine  collection  of  them,  in  verse,  was  in  the  library  of 
the  Duke  de  la  Valliere.  One  volume  is  in  MS.,  Hari.  440I, 
two  others  in  the  author's  possession,  as  well  m  a  third  in 
|»ose,  beautifully  painted  in  camaieu  gris.  Some  of  those 
in  prose  have  been  printed.  See  a  memoir  by  Racine  in  ths 
Acad,  da  inscript.  torn,  iviil,  p.  360.  Specimens  of  Ihem 
may  be  seen  in  the  fifth  volume  of  that  very  antartaiajng 
work  the  fhiliaux  el  conies  of  M.  Le  Grand. 
z  2 
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have-  been  recorded  on  account  of  the  great 
merit  of  the  work^  which  would  be  deemed  an 
ornament  to  any  period,  for  the  excellence  of 
the  poetry. 

The  prompluajy  of  examples  for  the  use  of 
preachers,  at  the  end  of  Herolt's  Scrmones  dts- 
eipulif  composed  in  141 S,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Warton,  who  has  givett  a  curious 
and  correct  account  of  that  work ;  but  he  has 
omitted  to  notice,  that,  among  a  multitude  of  pi- 
ous authors  cited  in  it,  the  name  of  Ovid  appears. 
This  practice  of  indiscriniinate  quotation  became 
aftorwards  very  common.  It  was,  indeed,  sanction- 
'-.'  fi^'c^  M^    ed  by  a  preceding  custom,  among  religious  writers, 
'(//l/a  f /*-r  9jy     **^  moralizing  works  of  all  denominations.  Thus, 
f        ^i^^jL^^   mention  only  a   few,  Thomas  Walleys,  a 
/jj-j    *^aT<^--  ^^Jsh  Dominican  frier,  had  published  bis  mora- 
V  .''"P--'  A^*^<t^  lizations  of  Ovid's  metamorphoses,  in  the  four- 
-  -     teenth  century  S    The  Bestiarium,  a  treatise  OQ 
iv  ■\*f^fn^  /^    animals,  is,  as  well   as  the  Gesta  Romanorum, 
',/X^  /A<ii*f  perhaps  an  earlier  instance.    Afterwards  the  ce- 

*  There  is  a  great  deal  of  coninsioD  respecting  this  man, 
■ome  making  him  an  English  Jocobui  of  tlie  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. He  has  been  mistaken  for  other  penona  of  the  same 
name,  and  his  works  are  by  no  means  well  ucertained,  b^ng 
ofien  confounded  with  those  of  Nicolas  Trivet  and  oiliera. 
In  hii  Ovid  be  has  been  indebted  to  a  preceding,  work  (7 
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lebrated,  but  licenrious,  Romance  of  the  rose 
was  moralized  by  Jean  Molinet.  Even  the  game 
of  chess  was  moralized  ;  for  the  reader  who  may- 
take  up  Caxton's  translation  of  Jacobus  de  Cacso- 
Us,  will  be  grievously  disappointed  should  he 
expect  to  find  any  didactic  or  even  historical  in- 
formation. '  We  are  not  to  wonder,  therefore,  if 
on  the  restoration  of  letters,  a  system  of  morality 
was  extracted  from  i^lsop  and  other  ^bulists ; 
and,  acoordiDgly,  some  of  the  early  printed  edi- 
tions of  Msop  were  published  under  the  title  of 
jfEsopus  moralizalus,  and  this,  no  doubt,  led  the 
way  to  the  moral  applications  to  his  fables  which 
afterwards  appeared  in  other  languages. 

Amcmg  the  preachers  who  interspersed  their 
sermons  with  narrations  rf  various  kinds,  a  Car- 
thusian monk  of  the  fifteenth  century  deserves 
particular  mention.  With  as  much  quaintness  as 
humility,  he  styles  himself  GuUldmus  Hilacensis 
quondam  simplex  cordalus  pauperculus  discalci- 

Alexander  Neckam.  Another  allegorical  work  on  Ovid's 
melamorphoses  was  written  about  IS^O,  by  Giovanni  Buon- 
■IgDore  di  Caslello,  and  a  tropolc^ical  explanation  of  them 
was  published  by  Pieire  Lavigne,  about  1500.  ThereisaLio, 
a  nunuscript  in  the  Royat  library  at  Paris,  intitled  Ovidii 
metamorphoiis  moralisata,  per  Johannem  Bourgaulduin.  Sue 
Ubbe  lutva  hibl.  MSS.,  p.  321. 
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atus  ac  coniemptibilis  demtdatus,  sapientistiouf' 
rum  rvdissimuSf  electorum  tri^miu,  et  minorum 
minimus.  He  has  left  a  volume  of  sermons  on 
the  Lord's  prayer,  with  stories  in  every  page ''. 
In  the  British  museum  there  is  a  very  curious 
collection  of  Latin  sermons^  compiled  about  the 
rdgn  of  Hairy  the  Sixth,  by  a  person  who  calls 
himself  a  vicar  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford. 
They  abound  with  stories  from  .£sbp,  Gcero, 
Seneca,  Valerius  Maximus,  Saint  Austin,  venera< 
ble  Bede,  kc'  Stephen  Barcm,  an  English 
Minorite  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  has 
left  a  similar  volume  of  sermons  preached  before 
the  university  of  Cambridge ', 

Among  the  most  remarkable  persons  of  this 
description  who  soon  followed,  were  iathers  Me* 
not,  Maillard,  Barelete,  Raulin,  Vincent  Ferrier, 
Herre  de  Boves,  &c.,  whose  discourses  are  filled 
with  quotations  from  Virgil,  Valerius  Maximus, 
Apuleius,  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  the  Gesta  Roma- 

'  It  was  printed  at  Psn'a,  1494,  in  I2m0j  by  Gcringaid 
Rembolt, 

■  MS.  Had.  53g6.  This  muinscript  contains  another 
sioular  collecti<»i }  aod  these  are  the  more  worthy  of  beii^ 
noticed,  as  we  have  very  few  of  the  kind  printed  in  Englandi 

'  These  were  printed  by  WynkjTi  tie  Wordo,  and  »t 
Paris,  without  date. 
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norum.  Erasmus,  ridiculing  the  absurdities  of 
Gome  of  the  theologians,  mentions  their  practice 
of  quoting  the  Speculum  historiale  and  Gesta 
Romanorum^.  Schelhom  speaks  of  a  copy  of 
the  latter  in  his  possession,  dated  1499,  in  which 
some  former  possessor  had  marked  against  many 
of  the  stories  the  year  in  which  he  had  used  them  ' 
-in  his  sermons'".  Even  in  the  aghteenth  century 
the  Italians  had  not  left  off  this  custom.  Gros- 
ley  states,'  that  he  heard  a  buffoon  preacher  at 
Rome,  who  stuffed  his  discourse  with  a  thousand' 
tales,  amcHig  which  was  that  of  father  Philip's 
geese,  ftom  Boccacdo*. 

There  is  a  remarkable  work  to  which  the 
preachers  of  the  middle  ages  appear  to  have  been 
indebted,  and  which  deserves  mention  here  not 
only  on  that  account,  but  also  from  its  having 
hitherto  ronained  in  unmerited  obscurity.  This 
may  be  partly  owing  to  its  having  never 
been  printed.  It  is  a  collection  of  tales  and 
febles  that  has  been  ascribed  to  Odo  de  Ceriton, 


<  "  Hie  nufal  staltam  aliqnam  et  indoctam  fttmlam,  eX 
Speculo  opiDfv  bbtoriali,  aut  GeBtuRoaunorum,  in  medinm 
xdfenint,  et  eandem  iaterpretaiUQr  allegoric^,  tn^ogici,  et 
anago^cd."     SluUitiee  laat,     Basil.  I7SO,  8vo,  p.  3€l. 

*■  jiiaaidl,  eccUt.,  \.  B07. 

\  Qhsero,  an  Itaii/,  ii.  108. 
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Shirton,  or  Ciringtoo,  for  all  these  names  are 
tneatioQed,  a  Cistercian  tnonk  of  the  tweUtb 
century.  In  one  manuscript  they  are  called  pro- 
verts,  and  given  to  Hugo  de  Sancto  Victore,  of 
the  monastery  of  Saint  Victoire  at  Paris,  and  who 
lived  much  about  the  Iast>named  period  ^.  There 
is  perhaps  no  task  more  difficult  than  that  of 
ascertaining  the  real  authors  of  many  works  of 
the  middle  ages^  especi^ly  where,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  there  occurs  any  thing  satirical 
ag^nst  religious  abuses.    The  evidence  with  re- 

*  Tliii  MS.  u  in  the  aathor't  possession,  as  well  as  anoilier 
tt  the  laaie  work  with  consideraUe  variations.  A  third  i> 
in  the  libraiy  of  ibe  Eoj'al  Sodetj,  No.  2QI2.,  sttd  tbere 
flwribed  to  Odo  de  Ceriton.  CoocemiDg  Ibis  person,  who 
vai  (ntoi  ID  iheology  to  tbe  celebrated  John  of  Solbbni^, 
■ee  Bale,  Script.  Bryiaxn.  calal.  pars  i.  p.  221.  edit. 
155£f.  Tanner,  £ii/.  Bntaimica-Hibentic,  p.  56o.  A  great 
deal  of  coDfiuion,  and  ^t  not  nwre  than  is  often  found  on 
■imilaj  occauoDS,  bat  been  made  conoeroing  ibis  wotk  and 
iU  autbor.  It  bas  been  confounded  with  a  moral  treatise  on 
natural  history  called  Seslioriuvi,  frcim  which  it  is  totally 
different.  If  tbe  reader  be  desirous  of  perpleKing  binuelf 
^itb  fimber  inqniiies  concerning  this  subject,  he  may 
consult  Fabricius,  Biil.  laed.  mial.,  i.  gs,  &  v.  466, 
edit.  1734.  Cave,  Script.  Kcla.  p.  572.  Ktis,  p.  241. 
^ere  ii  anotber  similar  but  anonymons  work  among  the 
Harl.  MSS.,  No.  2ig,  ibat  has  some  fablea  not  in  tbe 
ctben,  and  wants  many  in  boib. 
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spect  to  authorship  is  in  &vour  of  the  English- 
man, t^ecause  in  some  of  the  stories  English 
sentences  are  found.  Nor  do  the  sarcasms  against 
the  clergy  militate  in  the  least  against  eccle^asti- 
cal  manufacture.  Numerous  instances  could  be^  ,..'./lJ- 
brought  to  show  the  satirical  spirit  4»f-  lli^clei^,  ■-     >'■ 

filrKgyiwilly  towards  each  other,    and  generally 
against  the  church  of  Rome,  ^^i^i^ci^  fi*-*^    ■, 

The  work  in  question  is  an  extraordinary 
nuxture  of  ^sopian  tiibles  with  pious  and  pro- ' ''  •  ••'^' 
&ne  histories  in  great  variety.  One  or  two  spe- 
cimens have  been  already  given',  but  the  reader 
may  not  regret  the  trouble  of  perusing  the  fol- 
lowing in  addition.  **  There  is  a  kind  of  wren, 
named  after  Saint  Martin,  with  very  long  and 
slender  legs.  This  bird  dttiog  one  day  in  a  tree, 
in  the  fullness  of  his  pride  suddenly  exclaimed  \ 
*  It  matters  not  to  me  though  the  heavens  fall ; 
for  with  the  aid  of  my  strong  legs  I  shall  be  able 
to  support  them.'  Presently  a  leaf  fell  upon  the 
foolish  boaster,  who  immediately  flew  away  ia 
great  terror,  exclaiming,  *  O  Saiat  Martin, 
SMit  Martin,  help  your  poor  bird!*"  The- 
moral  compares  Saint  Peter  denying  Christ  to 
this  wren,  which  it  also  assimilates  to  certain 

!  See  vol.  i.  p.  235,  v(d.ii.p.33. 
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pot-valiant  soldiers,  who  boast,  in  their  cups,  that 

each  of  them  can  beat  three  of  the  stoutest 

Frenchmen. ''f'Again; — "  Isengrin  the  wolf,  to 

expiate  his  uns,  became  a  monk.     His  brethren 

J^^ff^t^*-^  endeavoured  to  teach  him  his  letters,  that  he 

^[^>^1««^  W      night  say  Paler  nosttr  \  but  all  tlutf  they  were 

^         ^'^able  to  get  from  him  was,  '  Iamb,  lamt,l„  They 

^itjr;«*^t/«jr*.  ^ij  IjJi^  jij  l^j^^  ^p  jp  j[jg  cross,  but  could  never 

/#»«..  ill.    -^  make  him  turn  his  eyes  from  the  she^.    In  like 

y.  ^^«wS-/^.  manner  do  the  monks  cry  out  for  good  wine, 

and  fix  their  eyes  on  dainty  viands  and  full  troi- 

chers ;  whence  the  English  proverb,  Yf^alle  that 

the  wolf  unto  the  prest  wortke  and  be  telle  on  to 

hoie  taimes  to  ler,  }il  is  ever  hys  onne  eye  to  the 

wodeward'""      To  conclude  with   one  more, 

**  The  wolf  being  dead,  the  lion  assembled  the 

|iest  of  the  beasts  to  celebrate  bis  obsequies.  The 

hare  carried  the  holy  water,  and  the  hedge-hogs 

the  wax  tapers.    The  goats  tolled  the  bells ;  the 

badger  dug  the  grave;  the  fox  carried  the  coffin; 

"  That  ii,  "  Tbot^  the  wolf  come  to  the  priest,  and  be 
fct  to  hb  book  to  leam  pftakia,  yet  is  one  of  hU  eyes  evor 
turned  towards  the  wood."  A  similar  fable  ia  among  tfaow 
composed  by  Marie  de  Fmnce  in  the  twelfth  century.  A 
mrate  having  tamed  a  wolf,  undertook  <o  teach  him  to  read. 
"  Now,"  layi  be  to  the  fsrholar,  "  repeal  after  me.  A." 
The  wolf  articulated  A.  "  Goodj"  saji  the  cniate ;  "  now 
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Berengarius  the  bear  celebrated  mass ;  the  ox 
read  the  goepelS,  and  the  ass  the  epistles.  Mass 
being  finished,  and  Isengrin  duly  buried,  the 
beasts  partook  of  a  ^lendid  feast,  the  expense  dF 
vhich  was  defrayed  out  of  the  deceased's  pro- 
perty. The  parties  wished  for  nothing  better 
than  a  dmilar  ceremony.  So,  says  die  moral,  on 
the  death  of  any  rich  usurer,  the  abbots  assemble 
all  the  leasts  of  the  monastery ;  for  in  general, 
the  black  and  white  monks  are  really  brutes,  that 
is,  lions  in  pride ;  foxes  in  cunning ;  hogs  in 
gluttony }  goats  .in  luxury ;  asses  in  sloth,  and 
hares  in  cowardice." 

Be^des  the  storehouses  of  this  sort  of  know« 
ledge  that  have  been  already  described,  there  were 
doubtless  many  others  that  are  now  lost ;  but  there 
is  one  that  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  without 
some  notice.  It  is  the  Summa  pnedicanlium 
of  John  Bromyard,  an  English  preacher,  and  a 

lay  B."  The  wolf  cried  "bee,  bee}"  buttbinkbg  heheaRl 
the  bkadng  of  tbe  sheep,  away  he  ran  to  the  fold."  This 
apologue  is  probably  from  the  East.  See  the  story  of 
Bohetxad  and  his  ten  vkdrs  in  the  continuation  of  the  Ai>- 
bian  nights'  entertainroeDts.  The  other  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  celebrated  and  intereating  romance  of 
Beynard  the  Fox,  crideotly  composed  long  belbfe  tbe 
twelfth  century. 
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violent  opponent  of  Wicliffe.  It  is  an  immense 
repertory  of  matter  for  the  use  of  the  clergy, 
every  page  containing  stories  and  examples  in  all 
possible  variety ".  It  is  divided  into  classes  of 
such  subjects  as  were  adapted  to  the  pulpit,  ant) 
must  have  been  a  work  of  immense  labour,  and 
the  result  of  much  reading.  In  the  article  rapina 
he  has  a  story  resembling  chap.  viii.  of  the 
Gesta  Romanorum,  which  he  probably  cites 
under  the  title  t^  jiniitjua  gesta. 

Although  most  of  these  works  were  undoubt- 
edly composed  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  as- 
Ksting  the  preachers,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
they  were  exclusively  so,  or  that  other  uses 
might  not  be  made  of  some  of  them.  Not  that 
they  could  be  accessible  to  the  \aity  in  any  great 
degree,  inasmuch  as  they  were  wrapped  up  in  a 
learned  bnguage.  But  the  private  readings  of 
the  monks  would  not  be  always  of  a  serious  and 
ascetic  nature.  They  might  be  disposed  occasion- 
ally to  recreate  their  minds  with  subjects  of  a 
lighter  and  more  amusing  nature ;  and  what 
could  be  more  innocent  or  delightful  than  the 
stories  of  the  Gesla  Romanorum?  They  might 

"  PriDted  at  Kuremberg,  1464.  Paris,  1500.  Basil^iioe 
Umo,  ip  folio. 
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even  have  indulged  in  this  kind  of  rccreatkni 
during  their  continuance  in  the  refectory  after 
meals.  For  this  purpose  one  of  the  fraternity, 
more  eminently  qualified  than  the  rest,  might 
entertain  them  with  the  recital  of  matters  that 
would  admit  of  some  moral  application  to  be 
made  by  the  reader,  or  which  was  already  attach- 
ed to  the  subject.  The  word  carissimij  so  fre- 
quently to  be  found  in  the  moralizations,  seems  as 
much  adapted  to  this  purpose,  as  to  the  address- 
ing of  an  auditory  from  the  pulpit.  Perhaps  the 
same  idea  had  occurred  to  him  who  chose  to  ap< 
ply  the  term  liter  monasticits  to  the  Gesta  Ro- 
manorum  °. 

'  The  excellent  analytical  account  that  has  been 
given  of  this  work  would  admit  of  no  other 
improvement  than  some  augmentation  of  the 
sources  of  the  stories,  and  of  their  several  imita- 
tions ;  but  with  respect  to  the  author  of  it  some 
further  inquiry  may  be  necessary.  Mr.  Warton 
has  attempted  to  show,  with  considerable  inge- 
nuity as  well  as  plausibility,  that  the  Gesta  Ro- 
manorum  was  composed  by  Peter  Bercheur,  a 
native  of  Poitou,  and  prior  of  the  convent  of 

Saint  Eloy  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1 362  P. 

"Michael  Neander.apud  Scliclliorn.  Amtsnit,  ecclalait, 
f  Diis.  on  Ihf  Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  Ixxxvi. 
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He  has  founded  this  opinion  on  a  passage  tn  the 
Philologia  sacra  of  Salomon  Glassius,  who,  in 
bis  chapter  de  allegoriis /abularum,  after  censnr- 
ing  those  writers  who  not  only  employed  them- 
selves in  allegori^g  the  scriptures,  but  aSected 
10  discover  in  pro&ne  stories  and  poetical  fie- 
lions  certain  matters  that  seemed  to  illustrate  the 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observation.  *'  Hoc  in  studio  ezcelluit 
'quidam  Petrus  Berckorius  Pictaviensis,  ordinis 
Divi  Benedict! :  qui  peadiari  libro,  Gesta  Ro* 
''■X^  A*«^^/.  ^  vtaruinan^  necnon  legendas  patrum,  aliasque 
^^'T^^^uiC  amies  fabulas,  allegoric^  ac  mystic^  exposuit." 


,-f:;./- 


_  On  this  single  testimony,  or  rather  assertion,  which 


,   /    ■  .'is  unaccompanied  by  any  proof  or  reference  to 

/  authority,  Mr,  Warton  proceeds  to  assign  Aw 

reasons  for  concluding  that  Bercheur  was  the 
author  of  the  Gesla,  and  they  are  principally 
these :  1.  A  general  coincidence  between  the 
manner  and  execution  of  the  works  of  Bercheur 
and  the  Gesta.  2.  A  resemblance  in  their  titles. 
S.  The  introduction  of  some  of  the  stories  of  the 
Cesla  into  the  Repertorium  morale  of  Bcrcheuri. 

4  The  Ri-pertorium  or  Reductmitntt  morale  is  iin  extraor- 
dinary performance  for  the  time  in  which  it  was  composeil. 
It  coutaios  a  system  of  natural  Lislory  that  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage,  even  by  modem  students ;  but  it  is  obscured 
by  wiUmited  credulity  and  the  grossest  absurdities,  whicK 
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4.  His  having  allegorized  the  Metamorphoses  of 
Ovid ;  and  5.  His  writings  being  full  of  allusions 
to  the  Roman  history.  To  these  might  have 
been  added  the  quotations  common  to  both  the 
Gesta  and  the  Reperlorium  from  Pliny,  Seneca, 
Sohnus,  and  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  and  the  time 
in  which  Berchorius  lived,  which  certainly  corre^ 
sponds  with  that  of  the  composition  of  the  Gestd 
RomanoTum,  as  far  as  can  be  collected  from 
internal  evidence.  It  may  be  remarked  in  this 
place,  that  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in  suppoang  it  to  have 
been  writtoi  at  the  end  of  the  I'iih,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  ISth  century,  has  Bxed  on  too 
early  a  date'.  It  could  not  have  be«i  writtoi 
before  1256,  because  the  chronicle  of  Albertus, 
which  is  cited  in  one  of  the  chapters,  terminates 
with  that  year. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  very  little  could  be 
urged  in  opposition  to  the  foregoing  reasons,  nor 
18  it  here  intended  to  deny  absolutely  that  Ber- 

may  nevertheless  Iiave  their  use  in  exhibiting  the  folly  of 
learning  when  unacGontpanied  by  jiidgraent.  The  good  mf^ik 
is  even  occasionally  witty,  but  without  design.  In  (peaking 
of  the  noise  which  frogs  make,  be  compHres  them  to  the 
lawyen,  "  Tales  sunt  causidici  et  advocaii  quod  vero  isLi  sunt 
elamtai,  quia  cldmando  litigant  ad  iuTicem." 
'  Canterlury  tales,  if.  331. 
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cheur  was  the  author  of  the  Gesia  \  but  certaui 
doubts  haTing  arisen  on  the  subject,  they  shaU 
be  submitted  to  the  reader,  -that  be  may  then  be 
Enabled  to  use  his  own  judgment  and  discretion 
in  deciding  the  question.    With  respect  to  the 
^militude  between  the  works  of  Berchorius  and 
tbe  Gesta  Romanorum  no  one  would  thiok  of 
maintaining,  on  this  ground  alone,  that  any  two 
compodtions,  the  one  anonymous,  were  written 
by  the  same  author.    It.  shows,  generally  speak- 
ing, nothing  more  than  coincidence,  or,  what  is 
more  likely,  simple  imitation ;  and  it  is  as  pro- 
bable that  the  author  of  one  of  the  works  should 
have  imitated  the  other,  as  that  one  person  should 
have  written  both.    Perhaps  the  other  reasons 
might  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  way,  but  it  will  ' 
be  better  to  state  specific  objecdons  to  them ;  and 
here  Mr.  Warton's  own  evidence  might  be  turn- 
ed against  himself.    He  bad  stated  on  a  former 
occasion",  his  having  seen  a  manuscript  of  the 
Gesta  in   almost   Saxon  characters ;    but  it  is 
certain  that  this  manuscript  had  doubly  deceived 
him,  and  that  hb  eye  had  caught  one  or  two  of 
the  Saxon  letters  which  continued  to  be  used  in 
writing  long  after  Saxon  times. 

•  Vd.  ilp.  14. 
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In  die  preface  to  the  Repertorium  morale 
Bercheur  telU  us  that  he  was  b^  birth  a  French' 
man,  a  Benedictiae  monk,  atid  the  femiliar  ser- 
vant of  Cardinal  de  Pratis,  or  Des  Prea,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  books  and  other  necessaries 
towards  the  completion  of  his  works.  No-vt 
throughout  the  ponderous  tomes  that  have  been 
consulted  for  this  purpose,  there  are  no  Gallicisms 
to  be  traced,  nor  any  other  symptom  of  French 
authorship.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  strong 
marks  that  the  Oesla  Romanorum  was  composed  ' 
by  a  German.  In  the  moralizacion  to  chapter 
144,  there  is,  in  most  of  the  early  editions,  a 
German  proverb  J  and,  in  chapter  142,  several 
German  names  of  dogs.  Many  of  the  stones 
are  extract^  from  German  authors,  as  Cesa-  * 
rius,  AlbertadSSiM,  and  Gervase  of  Tilbury, 
who  wrote  bis  book  De  otHs  imperialibusy  \a, 
Germany.  In  this  country  likewise  the  earliest 
editions  of  the  Gesta  were  printed. 

Mr.  Warton,  anticipating  an  objection  that 
nught  be  taken  from  the  omission  of  any  mention 
of  the  Geita  by  the  biographers  of  Bercheur, 
has  remarked,  that  it  might  have  been  among  his 
smaller  pieces,  or  proscribed  by  graver  writers,  or 
erai  discard'ed  by  its  author  as  a  juvenile  per* 
fonnancef  unsuttaUe  to  ins  character  and  abound- 
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ipg  in  fantastic  and  unedifying  narratioD.  But 
this  description  does  not.accord  with  the  general 
use  that  we  know  to  have  ^een  made  of  it  in  the 
pulpit ;  nor  can  it  come  under  the  denominatioa 
of  a  work  that  is  not  altogether  grave,  serious, 
and  moral,  nor  Ukely  to  have  been  the  efiti^on 
of  a  glowing  or  youthful  mind.  Besides,  the 
biographers  of  Bercheur  are  not  alone  silent  as 
to  the  Gesta ;  the  editors  of  his  printed  works 
were  entirely  unacquainted  with  it  as  his  compo- 
ation,  and  they  were  more  Ukely  to  have  been 
c  A  ud/"-  better  informed  on  the  subject  than  Glassius, 
.'".'  ^^./  whose  opinion,  like  Mr.  Warton's,  seems  to  have 
•  >»^\.>  been  mere  inference,  and  unsupported  by  any 
evidence.  But  what  is  more  to  the  point,  Ber- 
cheur has  himself  in  the  prologue  to  his  Reper- 
torium,  and  in  the  preface  to  a  French  translation 
of  Livy,  given  a  very  particular  account  of  bis 
works,  among  which  his  moralizations  of  the 
Fabuliff  poetarum,  iityier  pnated,  are  mentioned; 
yet  this  is  certamly  not  the  Gesta  Romanorum^ 
any  more  than  the  Ckronicon  mentipued  by  Mr, . 
Warton*.  Again ;  most  of  the  known  works  of 
Bercheur  are  still  existing  in  manuscript,  but 
not  a  single  manuscript  that  can  be  pnmounced 

*  Diss,  on  the  Ctsla  Romanorum,  p.  sc. 
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to  be  the  Gesta  Romanorum  in  question  bas  oc- 
curred after  the  most  diligent  research.  Such 
indeed  might  be  supplied  from  the  libraries  in 
Germany,  and  possibly  throw  new  light  on  this 
difEcult  and  mysterious  inquiry.  Some  stress 
has  heea.  laid  on  the  circumstance  of  four  of  the 
stories  in  the  Gesta  being  related  in  the  Reper- 
torium  morale",  but  they  are  not  told  in  the 
same  words,  and  the  moralizations  are  entirely 
diflferent.  This  has  very  much  the  appearance 
of  different  authorship.  The  tide  of  Reductorium 
to  some  of  the  edidions  of  the  Gesta^  together 
with  many  other  matters,  might  have  been  bor< 
rowed  from  the  writings  of  Bercheur  by  some 
German  monk,  whose  name  has  been  irretriev-> 
ably  condgned  to  oblivion.  It  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  mention  the  blunder  that  Foppens  has 
committed  in  ascribing  the  compositioii  instead 
of  the  printing  of  the  Gesta^  to  Gerard  De  Leeu, 
of  Gouda  in  Holland". 

It  remains  to  offer  some  account  of  the  various 
forms  in  which  this  once  popular  and  celd)rated 
work  has  appeared ;  and  the  rather,,  because 
what  has  been  said  on  this  subject  is,  widely  scat- 
tered, unconnected,  and  frequently  erroneous. 

■  Ubi  tupr.  p.  Ixxxviii.        *  Btbiiolh.-  Belgk.  i.  353. 
2a2 
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Manuscripts. — ^It  is  a  fact  as  remark^)Ie  as 
the  obscurity  which  exists  coDceming  the  author 
of  the  GestOf  tbtf  no  maDuscr^  of  this  woHe, 
that  can  with  certainty  be  pronounced  as  mcht 
has  been  lutherto  described.  If  the  vast  stores  of 
aiaouscripts  that  are  contuned  in  the  monastic 
and  other  libraries  of  Germany^  Switzeriand, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  were  examined,  there  is  scarce* 
]y  a  doubt  that  Boose  origin^  of  a  woric  so  often 
{Hinted  would  be  discovered.  Fathn-  Montfaucon 
has  indeed  mentioned  a  manuscript  Getta  JZo- 
nanorum  in  the  Vatican';  but  it  may  be  enber  a 
transcript  from  the  printed  copy,  or  a  different 
work  under  the  sube  title,  that  will  presady  bt 
tioticed. 

Printed  Editions.— The  titles  ttf  thcie  are 
diSerent,  and  are  as  follows : 

Ha.  I.  "Incipiont  historic  coUectengettkroOMOsnimet 
qmbiudani  aliiilibrit  cum  ■pplieatioiiiboceDruikfem.'' 
The  colophon.  "  £t  tic  M  fiak." 

No.  2.  "  Incipinnt  hlitoxie  notobitea  atqne  aa^  princ'ipaW 
caUecte  ex  geitii  romxDonim  ct  qiiihiiirt—i  alii* 
uotabilibag  geitU  com  inoralizBtkiiiitaH  Mmideia." 
The  colopboB,   . "  £t  nc  eU  fin*.". 


•  ^ihimt}iiaf^_tffa,i.  p.  t;.  Nd'1;s. 
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^o.  3.  ''  E%  gestit  roiDanomm  hTstorie  noUbilea  de  vicUs  • 
viitdtibuiquQ  trtctautes  oum  appticaciouibtu  morali* 
■atii  et  migtidi  iocipiunt  feliciter." 
The  colophon.    "  Geiia  romanoruni  oum  quibna  aliis 
tiistoriit  ebdem  annaxii  ad  tnoralitates  dilucide  reducta  hie 
fioem  habent.     Que  dUigenter  correctii  yionim  vicUi  im- 
prest JofaanDSi  de  Westphalia  kc" 
No,  4.  '*  RecolleclDriuin  ex  geMte  n«ianoram  cum  plu- 

libiu  applicatit  historiU." 
Ko.  5.  "Ex  gettis  romanomm  hystone  notatMleg  ooUecte  do 
riciis  virtuiibusque  tractantei    cum  appltcacionibus 
tnuralisatii  et  myiticia  inci^a/it  ^fidcliter."     (some- 
times^/iei^pr.) 
Tbe  cobpboQ.    "  Ex  gestii  RoiDflnorum  cam  pluribni 
appUcstiB  hystoiiis  de  virtotibut  et  viciii  cnyBltce  ad  idteU 
leclum  iranBumptit  recoHectorii  fiaii." 

It  is  imposable  to  speak'  with  certaiaty  as  to 
the  ^rst  etHtitm,  on  accoMQt  of  the  omisdon  of 
4ates,  places,  vid  printers'  names  in  some  of  the 
early  copies.  There  are  two  editions  so  circumr 
^^nced,  with  the  titles  No.  1  and  S,  in  folio, 
wd -containing  152  chapters  only.  There  is  a 
(bird  printed  without  date,  by  Nicolas  Ketejaer 
and  Gerard  de  Leempt  at  Utrecht,  in  folio,  with 
152  chapters,  to  whi^h  l^mbinet  has  inaccurately 
asagned  the  date  of  1473>.  One  of  these  three 
is  probably  the  first  edition.    They  are  all  exces< 


r  Reckercka  nr  farigiBe   de  rmpnmme.     Bi1ii«lleq, 
W  vij.  8to,  p.  246. 
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mdy  nxe,  and  a  copy  contuning  152  chapters 
only  would  not  easily  be  found  in  this  country. 
^  Of  the  editions  without  date,  place,  or  printer, 
that  contain  181  chapters,  there  are  three,  and 
perhaps  more.  One  of  these,  in  folio,  is  in  the 
British  museum,  but  imperfect.  It  was  certainly 
printed  with  the  types  used  by  Ulric  Zell,  about 
1475.  Two  others,  the  one  in  folio,  the  other 
in  quarto,  were  printed  without  date  at  L«uvain, 
by  John  of  Westphalia.  He  Is  said  to  have  printed 
one  edition  with  the  date  1473 ;  but  this  is  pro- 
bably a  mistake  copied  from  one  book  into 
another,  as  Lambinef  assures  us  that  the  copy  in 
the  royal  library  at  Paris  has  the  above  date,  but 
in  manuicripi  only'.  The  following  editions 
with  dates  can  be  spoken  of  with  more  confy- 
dcnce. 

1.    1480,  no  place,  nor  printer,    Infolio. 

3.     1480,  at  Gcuda,  by  G«rard  Leeu.     In  folio. 

3.  1481,  at  HasBclt,  no  prinler.    Infolio. 

4.  1482,  DO  placr,    nor.  printer.     Id  quarto.    This  is 

doubtful,  being  taken  from  a  bookseller's  catalogue. 

5.  148B,  no  place,  nor  printer,    In  folio. 

6.  I489t  u"  place,  nor  printer.     In  folio. 

7.  1489.  at  Siruburg,  EM)  printer.     In  &lto. 

8.  1490,  at  Gouda,  by  Gerard  Leeu.     In  folio. 

9.  1493,  no  place,  nor  printer.    In  folio. 
10.  1494,  no  place,  nor  printer.     In  quarto. 

»  hechtrcka  ilfc.  p.  201. 
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11.  1494,  atLouvain,  no  printer 

12.  1497,  noplace,  nor  printer.     In  quarto. 

13.  1497,  atSUasburg,  b^  John  Knobloach.  Inqnarto. 

14.  I4gS,  noplace,  nor  printer.     In  folio. 
13.  I4gg,  no  place,  nor  printer.    In  folio. 

16.  1499,  at  Paris,  no  prinler.     In  quarto. 

17.  1506,  at  Paris,  by  Jean  Petit.    In  12nio. 

18.  IStB,  at  Hagenau,  by  H«nry  Gran.     In  Mo.    i 

19.  ISOQ,  at  Pdrii,  by  Francois  Begnault    In  13mo. 

20.  1312,  at  Venice,  noprinter.     In  l2mo. 

21.  1^19,  al  Paris,  by  Jean  Petit.    In  12mo. 
ISI6,  at  Venice,  by  George  de  Rnsconibus.     In  6vo. 


lESTA  Kom«3, 

»ti,otmy«id^_,,^^^j^_,_,  ^  ^^^ 


™,^'"-*ej'"«'t;"nibiu'mo^>  noprinter.     In  12mo. 
%l.^'?-JJ^.  •■  '■  *  *  tnau,  by  Henry  Gran.    In  ft 


1520,  at  Venice,  by  A.deBindoois.     In  8vo.    ' 

26.  1521,  at  Paris,  by  Jean  Petit.    In  12mo. 

27.  1521,  at  Ronen '  ' 

28.  ISas,  at  Lyons,  noprinter.     In  12ma. 

German  Translation. — Of  this  only  one 
edition  has  occurred ,  printed  at  Augsburg,  by 
John  Schopser,  1489,  m  folio.  M^^^-^s^  f^  '^  ^^^^^  .nfj,,^  ■ 

/ttr.   ^i£^*»jr  A^AVirf/^/U.-r^^- 
DuTCH  Translation. — Two    editioilS  are  ^,^,  ^ ,  ^;^^^^ 

mentioned,  the  one  printed  at  Gouda,  by  Gerard  ^_^7;^>!it.A«i'^ 

Leeu,  1481,  and  the  other  at  Zwollis,  by  Peter 

Van  Os,  1484;  both  in  folio.  J^i>*^ti^*^*:^/^r^*^^^^^^/e^A!^ 

French  Translatiqn. — It  does  not  appear 
vho  was  the  author  of  the  translation  into  this 
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language,  vhich  is  entitled  Xe  vialier'  dft  hg- 
stoires  Roitmaines :  moralisez  mr  l»s  nobloi 
gntes  Jaiiz  vertueulx  et  aneietmes  chroniques  de 
toutes  natiom  de  gens^  fort  reereatif  et  moraL 
It  contains  only  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  sto- 
ries. About  th?  year  1516,  Pierre  Gringorcr 
herald  to  the  duke  of  X<orr»De,  and  the  author 
of  several  moralities  and  other  works,  published 
a  book  called  Les  fantasies  de  mere  sole,  which 
is  only  a  translation  in  prose,  intermlsed  with 
verse,  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  stories  in  the  Geit^ 
Jtomajtorumy  with  their  morftliaations.  He  has 
suppressed  -all  mention  of  his  original,  and  nw 
sinuated  in  the  privilege  that  he  was  himself  the 
inventor.  This  work  seems  to  have  preceded  the 
anonymous  translation  above  mentioned,  of  which 
it  is  possible  that  Gringore  might  have  likewise 
been  the  author.  There  is  another  French  Gestes 
RojnaincK  by  Gaguin  the  historian,  which  has 
been  mistaken  for  a  translation  of  the  Gesta ; 
"but  it 'S  nothing  more  than  aa  extract  Stoax  the 
history  of  tl^e  Rcmoan  republic.  The  editions  of 
the  Fielier  are,  1 .  without  date,  printed  at  Fans 
by  Philip  Le  Noir,  in  quarto*    2.  15^1,  printed' 


■  ^  obsdete  word  tbtt^gnifict  a  flover-pot 
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at  Paris,  by  Jean  de  la  Garde»  in  &Uo,  and,  3. 
1529}  printed  also  at  Paris  for  Denis  Jwot,  ia 
quaru). 

1 
English  Tramslatioh. — ^In  170S  was  pi^ 
Ushed  a  little  vdume  entitled,  Gestq  Romanorum  .* 
or  FoTiy-five  histories  originally  (as  't  is  said^ 
collected  from  the  Roman  records,  with  applica^ 
iions  cr  morals  for  the  suppressing  vice,  and  en>- 
couraging  virtue  and  the  love  of  Crod.  Vol.  Ik 
newly  and  with  care  translated  from  the  Latin 
editum^  printed,  A.  D.M.D.Xir.  This  seems 
to  be  the  first  English  translation^  and  the  trans- 
lator B.  P.  has  remarked  in  bis  pre&ce  that  most 
of  the  matters  contained  in  bis  book  bad,  as  he 
understood,  appeared  already  in  the  English 
tongue ;  and  therefore  he  desires  the  reader,  if 
Ik  should  discover  a  great  difference  in  names, 
$ense,  and  expression,  to  compare  each  work 
with  the  Latin  copy,  by  which  compaiisini  he 
conceives  it  will  be  found  that  his  translatioa  is 
iaitbful.  He  was  not  aware  that  the  precedmg 
translation  to  which  he  alludes  had  been  made' 
from  a  different  work.  The  stories  are  here  ex*. 
tracted  without  attention  to  the  original  arrange* 
ment,  but  with  a  reference  in  each  to  the  Latin- 
O^y.    The  editor,  whoero-  he  was,  deagned  an 
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extenaon  of  his  hbouis  to  other  volumes.  N«xt 
followed  an  edition  c£  the  same  work,  without 
date,  ISmo,  but  printed  about  1720.  It  urants 
the  references  to  the  I^tin  Copy,  and  the  former 
pr^ce  is  abridged.  It  coDtains  fourteen  addi- 
tional stories  that  do  not  belong  to  the  original 
Gesta.  Of  this  another  edition,  with  the  language 
much  altered,  was  printed  in  I7S2,  18mo,  with 
the  same  number  of  stories.  The  editor  agos 
himself  A.  B.  perhaps  Bettcsworth  the  p^^a'^jLO^htMrSSSSmg  my 

a/a  HiiM'tWr  Hojv,  eolkcM  oriciiu'Jj 

It  is  now  time  to  proceed  'to  the  description  of 
another  Geata  Romanorum,  and  which  has  in- 
deed been  the  principal  cause  of  the  present 
dissertation,  lliis  work  was  undoubtedly  com- 
posed in  England  in  imitation  of  the  other ;  and 
therefore  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  future  to 
distinguish  the  two  works  by  the  respective  appel- 
lations of  the  original  and  the  English  Gesta. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  nor 
Mr.  Warton,  both  of  whom  had  frequent  occa- 
taoa  to  inspect  the  work  in  -  question,  and  to  no- 
tice certain  variations  between  what  they  have 
too  loosely  termed  the  printed  copies  and  the 
manuscripts,  should  not  have  percrived  that  the  ' 
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taner  irere  in  reality  a  different  performaoc& 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  indeed,  for  want  of  this  perception, 
has  made  use  of  certain  English   features  in  the 
manuscripts  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  the 
«riginal  Gesla  was-centposed  Jn  England*.  .i^fjL^.^  /.-'jr^  a.4-  '-JU. 
From  the  great  celebrity  of  tt^e  origijiat  Geato,'^'"'  ^""^  '^ ' 
it  could  not  £ul  of  being  known  to  the  English  '        '"^^jf-     ' 
clergy,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  it  was  used 
by  them  in  the  pulpit  as  in  other  countnes.    If 
die  numerous  volumes  of  the  sermons  of  the 
middle  ages  that  still  remain  in  our  college  and 
cathedral  libraries  were  examined,  a  task  by  no 
means  here  recommmded,  it  would,  do  doubt, 
be  found,  that  they  bad  been  indebted  to  it  among 
.  other  similar  authorities  for  many  of  thdr  exam- 
ples i  and  to  show  that  this  is  not  a  mere  con- 
jecture, there  is  a  collection  of  ancient  sermons 
in  the  British  museum  that  a&rds  a  solitary  inJ 
stance  of  the  introduction  of  a  story  from  the 
origmerf- Getta".     It  is  the  thirty-ninth  story,  of 
'    two  brothers  at  enmity  with  each  other,  lliough 
anonymous,  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  sermons 
were  composed  by  some  Englishman,  who  has 
dted  a  multitude  of  authors,  and  among  other 

*  Caat.  tola,  IV.  331.  *  MS.  Harl.  5396. 
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matters  the  weU-known  story  of  the  Jew  who  tbi 
fused  to  be  delivered  from  a  jakes  iato  which  he 
had  ^len  on  the  sabbath  day. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  ,^at  a  work  like  the 
0r^nal  Gesta  would  «MHkW»  soqie  petson  tQ 
the  compilatioQ  of  one  that  should  emulate  if  not 
altogether  supersede  it ;  and  accordingty  this 
design  was  acccHnplithed  at  a  very  early  period 
by  some  EngUshman,  in  all  probability  a  monk. 
There  is  a  conuderable  difficulty  even  in  fonnio^ 
9  conjecture  as  to  the  precise  time  in  which  thi^ 
^ras  done.  One  of  the  earliest  nunusct^ts  wp: 
pears  to  have  been  written  about  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Second,  nor  is  there  any  mt^mai 
evidence  in  this  w<»k  that  places  its  composition 
below  that  period.  That  its  p\irpose  was  simil^ 
k>  that  of  the  other  Is  manifest  from  its  bdng 
quoted  no  less  than  6ye  rimes  in  a  collection  of 
sermcHu  by  a  preacher  at  M^dalen  (^llege  al- 
ready mentioned,  who  has  Hkewise  introduced 
the  QKH^lizations  generally  in  the  very  words  of 
his  original.  If  additk^tal  proo&  were  wanting 
of  the  I^glish  origm  of  the  work  before  us,  it 
might  be  stated*  1.  lliat  no  manuscript  of  it 
appears  to  exist  in  any  of  the  catalogues  of  conti^ 
nental  libraries ;  whereas  there  are  many  in  those. 
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of  diis  country''.  2.  That  in  one  of  the  chapters 
tiiere  are  some  Engli^  verses',  and  in  another 
some  English  proper  names'.  3.  That  it  has  a 
few  English  terms  and  modes  of  speech,  as  par^ 
iiamentj  livery  ofseiiSny  &c. 

The  construction  resembles  that  of  the  original 
Gesta,  firom  which  a  great  many  stories  have 
been  retained ;  but  these  are  always  newly  writteo, 
and  sometimes'  materially  altered.  The  moiali* 
zatioQS  are  'jniformly  different,  and  the  pi^per 
names  generally  changed.  The  best  manuscripts 
Contain  one  hundred  and  two  stones,  out  of  which 
there  are  upwards  of  forty  that  are  not  in  the 
original  work,  none  of  which  have  been  ever 
printed  in  the  Latin  of  this  Gesta,  and  but  few 
of  them  in  an  English  translation.  The  sources 
from  which  many  of  them  were  taken  cannot 
easily  be  traced,  whilst  others  are  extracted  from 
works  that  will  hereafter  be  mentioned. 
-  In  the  following  analy^s  of  the  additional  sto- 
ries to  this  GeHay  the  plan'  of  Mr.  Warton  has 

'  llMTe  niay  perhaps  be  on«  exceptioa  in  ths  Vatican 
US.  nkSDtiaaed  before  in  p.  ZS&. 

■  MS.  Hul.  2370,  ch^.  S3. 

'  MS.  Harl.  5U(),  chap.  38;  but  in  oiost  of  the  MSS. 
tb^  an  omiUed. 
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been  adopted.  Though  it  should  fail  in  exciting 
much  pleasurable  sensation  in  the  reader^  it  may 
at  least  serve  to  throw  a  ray  or  two  of  light  on 
the  manners  of  the  middle  ages.  I'he  arrange- 
raent  of  the  chapters  is'from  MS.  Harl.  2270, 
but  the  copy  used  is  one  of  equal  value  in  Ae 
author's  possesion.  The  varfety  ia  these  is  very 
iocmsiderablcw 

Chap,  i, — ^The  ertiperor  Anselmus  bore  a  sil- 
ver shield  with  five  red  roses.  He  had  three 
sons  equally  beloved  by  him.  His  continual  wars 
with  the  king  of  Egypt  had  reduced  him  so  low, 
that  of  all  his  temporal  goods  only  a  angle  tree 
remained.  Beiilg  rnortally  >vounded  in  one  of 
his  battles,  he  called  his  sons  before  him,  and 
bequeathed  to  the  eldest  all  that  was  under  the 
eai'lh  and  above  the  earth  belonging  to  the  tree  ; 
to  the  second,  all  that  was  great  and  small  in  it ; 
and  to  the  youngest,  all  that  was  wet  and  dry  in 
it.  On  the  king's  death  a  dispute  arose  between 
his  sons  concerning  the  possession  of  the  tree, 
which  by  mutual  consent  was  referred  for  deci- 
sion to  the  king  of  Reason.  He  caused  all  the 
young  men  to  be  bled,  and  ordered  that  a  bone, 
taken  front  the  breast  of  their  dead  lather,  should 
be  dipped  in  the  blood  and  afterwards  washed. 
The  blood  of  the  two  elder  sons  was  easily  dis< 
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ehargedj  but  that  of  the*  youngest  renuuiwdi 
The  king  declared  that  he  was  of  the  true  blood 
and  nature  of  the  bone,  and  the  others  bastards } 
to  him  therefore  the  tree  was  adjudged. 

Chap.  ii. — ^The  emperor  Diocletian,  dearoua 
to  know  what  bird  had  the  greatest  affection  for 
its  young,  gdes  into  a  wood  and  returns  to  his 
palace  with  an  ostrich's  nest,  which  he  places 
under  a  glass  vessel.  The  dam  follows  him, 
.and  finding  it  impossible  to  get  at  her  oflfepring,. 
proceeds,  to  a  desert  where  she  remains  thirty- 
four  days,  and  then  comes  home  with  a  worm 
called  Thumar;  this  she  kills  on  the  vessel, 
which  being  broken  by  the  blood  of  the  animal, 
her  young  ones  are  set  at  liberty.  At  this  conduct 
of  the  bird  Diocletian  expresses  much  pleasure. 

Chap.  iv. — The  emperor  Gauterus,  reflecting 
on  the  vanities  of  the  world,  resolves  to  find  a 
situation  where  there  is  nothing  but  happiness. 
He  leaves  his  kingdom,  and  meets  a  beautiful 
woman  who  had  lost  her  husband.  She  offers 
him  marriage,  and  abundance  of  wealth  ;  but  on 
inspecting  the  nuptial  chamber,  the  emperor  is 
startled  and  dbgusted  at  the  appearance  of  several 
serpents  and  a'  lion  that  threaten  him  with  de- 
struction.   The  lady  informs  him  that  he  may 
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jxwnbty  surrive  z  night  or  two,  but  that  die 
aninulB  will  afterwards  devour  turn,  as  the)  bad 
her  husband.  The  emperor  declbes  the  htmour 
of  this  marriage,  and  proceeds  to  andther  cotin* 
try,  where  the  nobles  are  de^rous  to  elect  him 
king  in  the  i-oom  of  thdr  deceased  mona^ ; 
but  finding  a  bed-chamber  like  the  former,  he 
instantly  departs,  and  arrives  at  a  third  plac^ 
where  he  is  offered  the  kingdom  on  similar  terms. 
At  length  he  meets  an  old  man,  sitting  near  a 
ladder  with  three  steps  raised  against  a  wall.  He 
is  interrogated  as  to  his  wishes,  and  answers  that 
he  sought  three  things,  vlh  joy  without  sorrow, 
abundance  without  want,  and  light  without  dark- 
nessi  He  is  desired  to  ascend  the  ladder,  when 
be  finds  what  he  had  wished  fbr»  and  continuei 
on  the  spot  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  is,  in 
substance,  the  lOlet  story  in  the  other  Gestae 
but  here  related  with  much  variety. 

Chap,  xvin.— 'A  knight  falls  in  lore  with 
Aglae,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Polentios, 
and  bemg  obliged  to  be  absent  in  the  holy  land 
for  seven  years,  the  lady  agrees  not  to  marry  till 
his  return.  In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  pro- 
tDiBes  his  daughter  to  die  king  of  Hungary,  who 
being  deeply  in  love  with  her,  consents^  at  her 
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request,  to  postpone  the  marriage.  On  the  day 
before  the  appointed  time,  the  king  of  Hmigaiy, 
riding  to  the  emperor's  court  in  great  pomp  to  cele- 
brate his  nuptials,  is  met  by  theknight,  with  whom 
he  enters  into  conversatioo,  and  a  violent  rain  com* 
iag  on,  the  king's  fine  clothes  are  presently  spoiled. 
The  knight  remarks  that  he  should  have  brought 
his  house  with  htm.  The  king  is  struck  with 
the  singularity  of  the  admonition.  They  arrive  at 
a  deep  water,  and  the  king,  plung^g  in  with  his 
horse,  is  nearly  drowned.  The  knight  tells  him 
that  he  should  have  brought  his  bridge  with  him. 
Shortly  after  the  king  enquires  what  lime  of  day  it 
is  ^  his  companion  replies  that  it  is  time  to  eat, 
and  offers  a  cake,  which  is  accepted.  He  then 
observes  to  the  king  that  he  had  ,acted  unwisely 
in  omitting  to  bring  his  father  and  mother  with 
him.  As  they  approach  the  emperor's  palace, 
the  knight  requests  leave  of  the  king  to  take 
another  road,  meaning  to  get  to  the  court  by  a 
nearer  way  that  was  known  to  him,  and  carry 
off  the  lady  before  the  kmg  should  arrive.  On 
being  asked  what  road  he  intended  to  take,  he 
declares  that  he  will  speak  the  truth.  He  says, 
that  on  that  day  seven  years  he  had  spread  a  net 
in  a  certain  place  to  which  he  was  then  going ; 
that  if  he  should  find  it  broken  he  shall  Jeave  it, 
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bMt  if  whole,  (hit  he  shall  take  it  with  hira.  The' 
king  arrives  at  the  palace>  aad  is  kindly  Miter- 
tained.  The  emperor  interrogates  him  concern- 
ing the  pardculais  of  his  journey,  and  on  hearing 
the  strange  observatioiu  that  the  knight  had 
made,  commends  him  as  a  wise  man,  and  in- 
.  forms  the  king  th:d  by  the  house,  he  had  meant 
nothing  more  than  a  cloak;  that  die  bridge 
he  talked  of,  a'gnified  the  attendants  who  should 
have  been  sent  before  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the 
water ;  and  that  by  the  king's  £ither  and  mothov 
he  indmated  the  bread  and  wine  that  he  should 
have  brought  with  him.  But  when  the  emperor 
came  to  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  the  net  which 
had  been  spread  seven  years  since,  he  perceived 
that  his  daughter  was  in  danger,  and  on  com- 
manding her  chamber  to  be  examined,  found  hi» 
suspicions  verified.  The  king  being  decdved  by 
the  knight  and  the  damsel,  returned  in  disgrace 
to  his  own  country. 

Chap.  xxi. — ^This  is  the  story  of  king  Lear 
under  the  name  of  Theodosius  emptor  of  Rom& 
In  has  been  already  given  from  the  old  English 
translation  in  manuscript.  See  the  present  voL 
page  172. 

Chap,  xxit.— Antooius  made  a  law  at  Rome, 
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tliat  whenever  a  fire  happened  in  the  city  a  Gen- 
tinel  should  cry  out  to  the  people  to  ring  all  the 
MtSj  and  secure  the  gates.  A  certain  warrior 
.  Was  desirous  of  becoming  master  of  the  city^ 
and,  apprised  of  this  lav,  consulted  with  hia 
companions  how  It  should  be  evaded.  One  ad- 
vised that  they  should  enter  the  dty  peaceably^  ■'\-'  ■ 
snd  proclaim  a  general  feast,  at  which  a  certain  '\' 
liquor  ihould  be  used  that  would  set  all  the 
guests  asleep.  The  stratagem  is  adopted,  the 
city  fired,  the  inhabitants  carried  off,  and  not  one 
person  left  to  comply  with  the  emperor's  edict. 

Chap.  xxv. — A  certain  knight  is  unjustly 
accused  before  an  emperor,  who,  when  he  finds 
that   the  accusation  cannot  be  maintained,  en-  ^^f^-f^'/^^,  ^ 
deavours  to  perplex  him  with  intricate  questions,' 
which  he  is  obliged  to  answer  on  pain  of  death.  '   .  - 

Among  these  are,  the  distance  of  a  agh  from-    *■■     , 
the  heart  ?  the  number  of  flaggons  of  salt  water-  -        -'■.  ■ 
m  the  sea  ?  the  depth  of  it  ?  which  are  the  most-         -    "  ' 
honourable  and  poorest  profession,  &c.  ?  These ■*'"  ■ -' ^  ■ 

are  all  answered   satisfactorily,  and  the  knight 
dismissed  with  commendation. 

Chap.  xxvi. — A  sick  emperor  sends  into  a 
foragn  country  for  the  phydcian  Averrhoes, 
who  cures  him  of  his  disease.    This  excites  the 
2b8 
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envy  of  three  other  phyacians,  and  they  resolve  to 
effect  bis  ruin.  For  this  purpose  they  decdre 
him  into  a  belief  that  he  is  become  leprous,  and 
he  returns  with  great  sorrow  to  the  emperor,  to 
acquamt  him  with  his  tnisfiirtune.  Being  offered 
all  the  coDsolatioa  th^  theemperor  can  afford  him, 
■:/.:,  u^'/^L.  he  requests  that  he  may  have  the  use  of  a  bath 

.  'u.^<y<'fC^  ■  made  of  goat's  blood.    By  this  remedy  he  is  re* 

•■*'';,■' '7  .2^-       atOTcd  to  health  j  and  the  emperor,  wondering 
^  ...  ^^f  *_,  at  the  suddenness  with  which  he  had  beat  at- 

tacked, is  inf(»ined  by  Averrhoes  that  three 
l^rous  persons  of  his  own  profesdcn  bad  terri- 
fied him,  and  thereby  communicated  their  disease. 
They  are  immediately  punished  with  death. 

Chap,  xxvii. — Antony,  emperor  of  Rome, 

r^^,  -.L/.  ,/(?;*    is  fond  of  chess.   Playing  once  at  this  game,  he 

V/A...  ^-  A^^/,^^,  observed  that  when  the  men  were  replaced  as 

.'>w.  /f'  'I /i>^  <Ml^>^usual  in  the  bag  the  king  was  indiscriminately 

{.^  '■uf.'yif'iC'f'-^fxfS&swx^A  with  the  rest  of  the  pieces.    This 

^!^>>fL.  '/(/^///l^^^Buggests  to  him  his  mortal  state,  and  thathehim- 

Mk .  }jz. .  «*-  '^'^self  shall  be  eventually  blended  with  others  in  the 

grave.    He  divides  bis  kingdom  into  three  parts) 

one  he  ^ves  to  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  another 

to  his  nobles,  and  the  third  to  the  poor.    He 

then  retires  to  the  Holy  Land  to  end  his  days  ia 

peace. 
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Chap.  xxx. — The  emperor  Averrboes  pro- 
cUums  a  tournament,  and  that  the  conqueror 
shalf  marry  his  daughter  after  his  decease.  Decius, 
a  knight  who  excelled  in  arms,  had  two  in&nt 
eoas.  Heating  of  the  proclamation,  he  goes  one  , 
morning  into  a  forest  where  a  nightingale  was 
ringing  very  sweetly.  He  expresses  a  wish  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  song,  and  an  old  man, 
suddenly  appearing  to  him,  explains  it.  The 
bird  bad  directed  him  to  go  to  the  tournament, 
but  in  his  way  thither  he  is  to  meet  with  some 
heavy  misfortune,  which  he  is  recommended  to 
support  mth  constancy  and  patience,  because, 
eventually,  bis  sorrow  is  to  be  turned  to  joy.  The 
old  man  thea  disappears,  and  the  nightingale 
flies  away;  Decius  returns  home  and  acquaints 
his  wife  with  the  adventure.  She  advises  him  to 
go  to  the  tournament  with  herself  and  children ; 
and  he  had  no  soon^  finished  the  preparations 
for  his  journey,  than  his  bouse  and  all  his  goods 
are  consumed  by  fire.  Not  discouraged,  be  em- 
barks on  board  a  ves&el,  and  on  his  arrival  in 
the  country  to  which  he  was  going,  the  captain 
of  the  ship  demands  the  f»ice  of  his  passage. 
The  knight  confesses  his  present  inability  to  com- 
ply with  the  requisidon,  but  promises  on  his 
return  from  the  tournament  to  satisfy  him  fully. 
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The  captam,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  concdred 
an  improper  passion  for  the  lady,  demands  her 
as  an  hostage,  refusing  an  offer  of  the  children. 
The  poor  knight,  finding  no  remedy,  afiection-r 
ttely  lakes  leave  of  his  wife  and  deiKuts  in  great 
sorrow  with  his  children.     The  mariner  in  vain 
attemi^  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  with 
the  lady»  and  after  having  accompanied  her  to 
Bome  strange  country,  dies.    She  is  reduced  to 
great  misery  and  obliged  to  beg  her  bread  from 
door  to  door.  The  scoiy  tben  returns  to  the  knight, 
who>  proceeding  in  his  journey  to  the  emperor's 
palace,  meets  widi  a  deep  piece  of  water,  which 
'/h4*U^^i  f^  ii'     h  was  necessary  to  cross.  Not  being  able  to  carry 
\-„t„.gtK  A-'i-/^    over  both  the  children  together,  he  leaves  one  of 
UC  of  Hi-  »^£i^     chem  on  the  ground.  On  bis  return  for  his  child, 
i^^^^^  '  a  lion  springs  from  a  wood,  sazes  the  infiant  be- 

fore he  could  arrive  at  the  spot,  and  carries  h 
away.  He  eDdeavours  in  vain  to  pursue  the 
ravisher,  and  at  length  goes  back  to  his  other 
child.  But  here  again  his  ill  fortune  attends  him; 
a  bear  had  seized  it,  and  was  in  the  act  of  carry- 
ing it  to  a  naghbouiing  forest.  He  now  gives 
vay  to  his  grief,  and  exclaims  bitterly  gainst 
the  nightingale  and  her  song,  but  rescues  to 
proceed  to  the  touiiKuncnt.  Here  he  has  better 
lack,  and  repeated^  carries  away  the  prize.  The 
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wnperor  takes  him  into  great  iavour,  and  places 
him  at  the  head  of  his  armies.  Walking  one  dxj 
through  a  certam  city,  he  finds  a  precious  stone 
<rf  three  coloars.  On.  carrying  it  to  a  lapidary, 
he  k  iitformed  that  he  poGsesses  a  great  treasure; 
that  the  stone  has  the  power  of  -making  the 
owner  completely  happy,  of  wiaWing  himtofinA 
-what  he  might  hare  lost,  and  of  convening  his  po> 
verty  into  wealth,  and  hia  sorrows  into  joy.  Sooa 
afterwards  be  has  occauon  to  raise  troops  for  the 
■emperor's  aerrice,  and  hi  the  course  of  the  war 
two  young  eolt&ers  enunently  distingui^  them- 
cetres  by  their  Takmr.  As  they  are  sitting  one 
fught  at  8Ui^>er,  they  make  enquiries  of  each  other 
respecting  th«r  parents ;  smi  horn  certain  mat- 
lers  that  are  detmled,  they  are  recognized  bf 
ihdr  mother,  who  happens  to  be  pres^it.  This 
'discovery  soon  leads  to  dut  of  ihdr  father,  who 
' »  known  by  his  wife,  Ironi  a  particular  mark  ia 
ills- forehead.  At)  the  [dirties  return  to  therr  own 
coontry,  and  end  thar  days  hap^y. 
-  The  burmng  of  the  knight's  house,  and  the 
manaer  in  which  he  was  deprived  of  his  chitdrei^ 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  romance  of  Sir 
Isumhass*. 

^See  Mr.  Ellis's  Metnad  mmances,  toI.  iiL  pp.  155,  157. 
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Chap.  xxxi. — ^A  kw  was  made  at  Rome 
that  the  sentinels  of  the  city  should  each  night 
examine  what  was  passing  in  all  the  houses,  so 
that  no  private  murders  might  be  committed, 
nor  any  thing  done  whereby  the  city  should  be 
endangered.  It  happened  that  an  old  knight 
named  Josias  bad  married  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman,  who,  by  the  sweetness  of  her  singing, 
attracted  many  persons  to  his  bouse,  several  of 
whom  came  for  the  purpose  of  making  love  to 
her.  Among  these  were  three  young  men  who 
were  high  in  the  emperor's  favour.  They  re- 
spectively agreed  with  the  woman  ibr  a  private 
assignatioq,  for  which  she  was  to  rec^ve  twaity 
jnariu.  She  discloses  the  matter  to  her  husband, 
but  not  choosing  to  give  up  the  money,  prevaib 
on  him  to  consent  to  the  murder  of  the  gallants, 
and  the  robbing  of  their  persons.  Tliis  is  ac- 
complished, and  the  bodies  depodted  in  a  cellar. 
The  woman,  mindful  of  the  new  law  that  bad 
been  made,  sends  for  one  of  the  sentinels,  who 
was  her  brother,  pretends  that  her  husband  had 
killed  a  man  in  a  quarrel,  and  prevails  on  him,  for 
a  reward,  to  dispose  of  the  dead  body.  She  then 
delivers  to  him  the  first  of  the  young  men^  whom 
he  puts  into  a  sack  and  throws  into  the  sea.  On 
his  return  to  the  dster,  she  pretends  to  go  into 
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the  cellar  to  draw  wine,  and  cries  out  for  help. 
When  the  sentinel  comes  to  her,  she  tells  him 
that  the  dead  man  is  returned.  At  this  he  of 
course  expresses  much  surprise,  but  putting  the 
second  body  into  bis  sack  ties  a  stone  round 
its  neck  and  plunges  it  into«the  sea.  Returning 
once  more,  the  woman,  with  additional  arts,  plays 
the  same  part  again.  Again  he  is  deceived,  and 
taking  away  the  third  body,  carries  it  into  a  fo* 
rest,  makes  a  fire,  and  consumes  it.  During 
this  operation  be  has  occasion  to  redre,  and  in 
the  mean  time  a  knight  on  horseback,  who  was 
going  to  a  tournament,  passes  by,  and  aUghts  to 
warm  himself  at  the  fire.  On  the  other's  return 
the  knight  is  mistaken  for  the  dead  man,  and 
with  many  bitter  words  thrown  into  the  fire,  horse 
and  all.  The  sentinel  goes  back  to  his  sister, 
and  rec^ves  the  stipulated  reward.  A  hue  and 
cry  had  now  been  made  after  the  yotmg  men 
vho  were  missing.  The  husband  and  wife  en- 
gage in  a  quarrel,  and  the  murder  is  of  course 
discovered. 

This  story  has  been  immediately  taken  from 
The  seven  wise  masters,  where  it  forms  the  ex- 
ample of  the  dxth  master.  The  ground-work 
is,  no  doubt,  oriental,  and  may  be  found,  per- 
haps in  its  most  ancient  form,  in  7%e  little 
■    hunchbacked  iaylor  of  T/tc  Arabian  nights.    It 
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was  imported  into  Europe  Very  early,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  lirely  and  ^ttertaining 
French  minstrels,  who  have  treated  it  in  various 
vays,  as  may  be  seen  in  Le  Grand,  Fabliaux  et 
cimteSf  torn,  iv.,  where  it  is  rdated  five  times^ 
The  several  imitations  of  it  from  The  seven  wise 
matters  may  he  found  in  aU  the  editi(»is  of  Prince 
Erastus,  an  Italian  modificatioa  of  the  ffise 
masters.  It  forms  the  substance  of  a  well  con- 
structed and  entertaining  story  oftwoAiars,  John 
aad  Richard,  who  are  said  to  have  resided  at 
Norwich  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  Uris 
is  related  in  Heywood's  ISslory  of  women  under 
(he  title  of  The /aire  ladie  of  Norv/ick^^  and  has 
crq)t  into  Blomefield's  History  of  Norfolk  in  a 
Tery  extraordinary  manner,  unaccompanied  with 
any  comment,  but  with  the  addition  of  the  mur' 
derer'e  name,  who  is  unaccountably  stated  to  be 
Sir  Thomas  ET{»ngham,  a- well  known  character^. 

*  P.  253,  frfio  edit. 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  647-  Mr.  Gough  speaks  of  it  as  sepaiatel/ 
printed.  Brit.  Thpogr.  ii.  27-  It  is  also  co[Hed  id  Biutoo'i 
flBparaUeUid  vtaietia,  p.  15Q*,  edit.  I$g9,  12mo,  Mid 
TkegaidenuaisTitagasdnt,  vol.  i  p.  310.  It  has  been  twice 
verdfiet] :  i  anotijiuouil)',  under  the  title  of  A  hue  and  cry 
mfter  ihe priest,  or  the  conacnt,  a  tale,  I74g,  8vo;  and  3, 
by  Mr.  Jodrell  under  that  of  The  knight  and  friars,  1785, 
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In  the  Bodleian  library  there  is  an  old  English 
poem  endtled,  A  merry  jest  ofHane  Hew  mimk 
i(f  Leicesire,  and  how  he  was  Jimre  limes  slain 
and  once  hanged.  Printed  at  London  by  J. 
Allde,  in  4t0}  without  date.  This  is  probabtj 
the  same  story,  which  has  certainly  been  bor- 
rowed firom  one  of  thoce  related  by  the  Norman 
minstrels^.' 

Chap.  xxxii.^-Folliculus,  a  knight,  was  fond 
of  hunting  and  tournaments.  He  had  an  only 
son,  for  whom  three  nurses  were  provided. 
Next  to  this  child  he  loved  his  falcon  and  his 
greyhound.  It  happened  one  day  that  he  was 
called  to  a  tournament,  whither  his  wife  and  do- 
mesdcs  went  also,  leaving  the  child  in  a  cradle, 

<<  The  curious  reader  may  also  consult  the  followiag  au- 
thoritiea,  wbera  he  will  find  the  above  stoiy  in  some  riiape 
or  other,  Faucbet,  Anciens  poetn  Fratuxiu,  chap.  Ixxzix. 
Barbasan,  FalUaiu;  tt  conies,  ii.  125.  The  first  novel  of 
Masuccio,  Straparole,  Piacevolt  nolle,  N.  v.  fab.  3.  Pa* 
trafias  di  Timoaeda,  patr.  3.  Compies  du  monde  advat' 
tHreux,  IsgS,  ISiDO,  comptexxiii.  Oueliette  ConlesToT' 
tara,  in  the  story  of  Let  3  besfus  dt  Daxias.  Hislrare  da 
famtiu,  lom.  L  pp.  2.  239.  Biiflioih.  amus.  et  tmiraciht, 
tara.  ii.  p.  \4.  Bibl.  de  Du  Verdier  et  La  croix  du  Maine, 
par  Juvigny,  torn.  iv.  p.  376.  PasquiCs  Jest',  or  Mother 
Bunch's  mernmenis,  p.  51  j  and  Marlow'a  Jtio  of  Maita^ 
in  Iteetfa  (Xd  flays,  yd.  viii.  p>  369. 
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the  greyhound  lybg  by  him,  and  the  hloon  on 
his  perch.  A  serpent  that  inhabited  a  hole  near 
the  castle,  taking  advantage  of  the  profound 
alence  that  rdgned,  crept  irom  his  habitation, 
and  advanced  towards  the  cradle  to  devour  the 
child.  The  falccm,  percetving  the  danger,  fltit- 
'  tered  with  his  wings  till  he  awc^e  the  dog,  who 
instantly  attacked  the  invader,  and  after  a  fierce 
fconflict,  in  which  he  was  sorely  wounded,  killed 
him.  He  then  lay  down  on  the  groundto  lick 
and  heal  his  wounds.  When  the  nurses  returned 
they  found  the  cradle  overturned,  the  child 
tiirown  out,  and  the  ground  covered  with  blood 
as  well  as  the  dog,  who  they  immediately  con- 
cluded had  killed  the  child.  Terrified  at  the 
idea  of  meeting  the  anger  of  the  -parents,  diey 
determined  to  escape^  but  in  their  flight  fell  in 
with  their  mistress,  to  whom  they  were  com- 
pelled to  relate  the  suppc^ed  murder  of  the  child 
by  the  greyhound.  The  knight  soon  arrived  to 
hear  the  sad  story,  and,  maddened  with  fury, 
rushed  forward  to  the  spot.  The  poor  wounded 
and  faithful  animal  made  an  effort  to  rise,  and 
welcome  his  master  with  his  accustomed  fond- 
ness ;  but  the  enraged  knight  received  him  on 
the  point  of  his  sword,  and  he  fell  lifeless  to  the 
ground.    On  examination  of  the  cradle  the  hi- 
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fimt  was  found  alive  and  unhuit,  and  the  dead 
serpent  lying  by  him.  The  knight  now  perceived 
what  had  happened,  lamented  bitterly  over  his 
faithful  dog,  and  blamed  himself  for  having  de- 
pended too  hastily  on  the  words  of  his  wife. 
Abandorang  the  profession  of  arms  he  broke 
his  lance  into  three  pieces,  and  vowed  a  pilgrim* 
age  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  spait  the  rest  of 
"  his  days  io  peace. 

This  tale  is  likewise  borrowed  by  the  com^nler 
of  the  Gesta,  from  the  Seven  wise  masters,  and 
of  oriental  construcdon.  It  is  originally  in  Pit- 
pay's  fables,  being  that  of  The  Sdnton  and  the 
broken  pilcker", 

*  This  &ble  is  onljr  to  be  foand  in  Mom,  de  Canloiuic'a 
traodatioD,  book  V;  Galland'a  and  the  English^  edition 
having  no  more  than  the  first  4  books.  It  occuis  also  in 
that  enceediagiy  rare  and  curious  work  the  Direcloriuat 
vilfB  funnana,  printed  in  German}',  without  date,  place, 
or  name  <)f  printer,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cestujy ;  and 
'  la  its  imitation,  the  Moral.  pMlosophia  (^  Doni,  part  ii. 
p.  68,  in  the  English  translation  of  which,  printed  bf  Den- 
ham,  1570,  4to,  it  has  been  oButted.  It  is  also  in  Stark|i 
Specimen  lapienluB  ladorum,  I697,  12ino,  p.  339,  Thtt 
two  last  voAs  are  in  &ict  the  &b!es  of  Pilpay  under  dtfeent 
fiimis,  or  rather  the  Heetopades  ofVeeshnu  Sanoa,  the 
Hindoo  tibuliit,  who  appears  to  be  the  parent  of  all. 
The  Sams  tXorj  occurs  likewise  in  the  fbUowing  woiki. 
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ITiere  is  a  very  extraordinary  tradition    in 

North-Wales  of  an  incident  resembling  that  in 

cur  story  having  happened  to  prince  Llewellyn 

.    '  Aa^i  ^'M^' about  the  year  1205.    He  is  said  to  have  erected 

, , «{'  A<rMM«^4^  J  tomb  over  his  feithful  dog,  still  known  in  Car- 

^ ^    '^^^^^laarvoDshire  by  the  name  of  Cilhart'f  graved 

,v.  ;**^^Z_ /"This  tradition  is  the  subject  of  an  elegam  ballad 

'  ,V     y     y         by  the  honourable  Mr.  Spencer,  privatdy  primed 

,j    '  ^^  "        ^  in  a  single  sheet,  under  the  tide  of  Beth  Gciert, 

.-  ■       *^y  A/yTJO''  "^^  grave  gftheffreifkotaid.  At  Abergavenny 

■  t^^  ajMl.  P'^'7  church  there  is  said  to  be  the  figure  of  an 

'    fJVl^rf  ^  armed  knight  with  a  dog  at  his  feet ;  and  with 

"  '"^f.^,  ^^^  person,  whoever  he  was,  the  story  of  Cilkart 

has  also  been  connected.    But  the  dog,  as  well 

as  other  animals,  is  frequently  found  at  the  feet 

of  figures  on  old  monuments.     On  the  whole, 

the  subject  appears  not  undeEerving  of  the  om- 

stderation  of  Welsh  antiquaries.    It  would  be 


le  GxaaA,  FaiHtaix  fl  amies,  torn.  Ui.  p.  168.  ^ansorino, 
Cealo  novelte,  pam.  9,  nov..  1.  Lajialiatsa  jeumdet, 
p.  287.  Lcstrange'a  jEsop,  vol.  i.  iab.  464,  Svo  edition. 
jtaatk  mixcltani/,  13rio,  178/,  p.  73,  from  ibe  ^yar 
iTdBuAuf  Abulfdzel,  which  seems  to  bsre  been  eilracted 
iJQia,  or  at  least  nwcb  resemble*,  the  oricotal  work  ihnt 
ibniu  tbs  Kveotb  chapter  in  the  Dkectorium  bmnante  oiUe. 
'  3oau'»  Relia  of  lk»  Jfelsk  lards,  p.  75,  where  Iheie 
»  an  old  Welib  song,  or  Englyn  on  ttte  sibjcct. 
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propo*  however,  on  any  such  occaaon,  to  bear 
in  mind  the  numerous  applications  of  circum- 
stances altogether  fabulous  to  real  persons ;  one 
example  of  which  has  occurred  in  the  story  front 
the  Gesta  that  immediately  precedes  the  present. 
It  may  be  thought  worth  adding  that  Virgil's 
Original  Gnat  resembled,  in  its  outline,  as  given 
by  Donatus,  the  story  in  the  Gesta.    A  sh^herd 
there  falls  asleep  in  a  marshy  spot  of  ground  ;  a 
serpent  approaches,  and  is  about  to  kill  him.    At, 
this  moment  a  gnat  settles  on  the  shepherd's  fece^ 
stings,  and  awakens  him.     He  instinctively  ap- 
plies  his  hand  to  the  wounded  part,  and  crushes 
the  gnat.     He  soon  perceives  that  he  had  de- 
stroyed his  benefactor,  and,  as  the  only  recom- 
pense in  his  power,  erects  a  tomb  to  his  memory. 
Chap,  xxxvi. — A  king  having  educated  his 
three  sons  under  a  celebrated  philosopher,  inter* 
rogates  each  of  them  as  to  what  kind  of  a  God 
he  should  prefer ;  for  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
country  that  every  man  should  make  bis  own 
choice  on  this  occasion.     The  eldest  chooses  Ju^ 
piter  for  his  power,  the  second  Jupiter  also  Hor 
Ilia  wisdom,  the  third  Mercury  for  lus  fiety  and 
mercy.    The  king  recommends  a  Deity  who 
should  unite  all  these  properties,  and  who  is  cotOf 
fared  to  Jesus  Christ,  &c. 
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Chap.  xlvi. — The  emptor  Alexander  made 
a  law  that  no  man  should  turn  a  flat-fish  on  his 
plate,  80  as  to  eat  the  other  ade,  under  pain  of 
death ;  it  bdng  nerertheless  permitted  him  to 
ask  three  thmgs  before  his  execution.  The  son 
of  an  offender  agunst  this  law  saves  his  fatho'a 
life  by  his  ingenuity,  and  contrives  to  mairy  the 
emperor's  daughter. 

Cbap.  XL  VII. — Alawwas  nude  that  if  any  child 
should  die,  or  even  be  hurt  by  the  negligence  of 
die  person  to  whose  care  it  were  committed,  such- 
person  should  suffer  death.  A  knight  requested, 
as  a  reward  for  some  services,  that  he  might  have 
the  care  of  the  lung's  feon.  This  was  accortUngly  - 
granted,  and  the  child  delivered  over  to  nurses. 
In  thdr  absence  at  a  fair,  a  wolf  entered  the 
house  and  carried  off  the  infant  U>wards  a  wood. 
A  shepherd  gathering  fruit  in  an  orchard  saw  the 
afiairand  gave  the  alarm.  The' child  was  re- 
covered, but  not  till  it  had  received  a  bite  that 
left  a  mark  in  its  forehead.  When  the  king  had 
received  back  his  son,  he  discovwed  the  wound 
and  menaced  the  knight  with  the  punishment  of 
the  law.  The  knight  asserted  that  he  was  not 
a  God,  nor  able  to  controul  the  effect  of  nature* 
The  king  mamtdned  that  the  mark  was  n<«  natu- 
ral, but  produced  by  accident }  and  the  knight 
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at  length  confessed  the  feet  and  threw  himself  on 
the  king's  mercy.  He  was  only  injoined  to  do 
exclusive  homage  to  the  king,  and  taken  into 
favour. 

In  the  moral,  God  is  the  maker  of  the  law. 
He  delivers  mau's  soul  to  him  pure  and  unspot- 
ted, to  be  nourished  in  deeds  of  virtue.  ■  The 
ecclesiastics  are  the  nurses,  who  instead  of  at- 
tending to  their  duty,-  frequent  the  worldly  fairs 
of  wickedness  and  vanity.  The  wolf  is  the  Devil, 
who  seizes  the  soul  and  endeavours  to  precipitate 
it  into  hell ;  but  the  good  preacher,  sitting  in 
the  arbour  of  the  holy  scriptures,  gives  the  alarm, 
and  delivers  it  from  the  clutches  of  the  Devil,  &c. 

Chap,  xlviii. — This  story  has  been  given 
from  the  old  English  translation  in  manuscript, 
at  the  end  of  the  notes  to  the  Merchant  of  Ve- 
nice.    See  vol.  i.  p.  281. 

Chap,  xlix.— An  emperor  made  a  law  t\aX.  tA.  ^>^  fc^^/t, 
whoever  violated  a  virgin  should  lose  both  his  ^i».^ei  i^#»"- 
eyes.     His  own  son  is  found  guilty  of  the  crime,    l^t^.  ^ic»^ft-  . 
and  the  emperor,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties 
of  his  nobles,  enforces  punishment,  but  consents 
to  divide  the  loss  of  sight  with  the  aggressor. 

Chap.  L.-^Thi5  story  is  in  the  other  Gesla, 
but  differently  related.    A  king  on  some  do- 

VOL.  II.  2  c 
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mestic  difference  vhh  Tu$  vife,  had  been  told  by 
her  that  one  only  of  hts  three  sons  was  legitimate; 
bm  which  of  them  was  -so  she  refused  to  dis- 
cover.  This  gave  him  much  unea^ness;  and  his 
death  soon  afterwards  approaching,  he  called  his 
children  together,  and  declared  in  the  presence 
of  mtnesseSa  that  he  left  a  ring  which  had  very 
singular  properties  to  him  that  should  be  found 
to  be  his  lawful  son.  On  his  death  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  youths,  and  it  'was  at  length 
agreed  to  refer  its  ded^on  to  the  Ung  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  immediately  ordered  that  the  dead 
body  of  the  father  should  be  taken  up  and  tied  to 
a  tree ;  that  each  of  the  sons  dwuld  shoot  an  ar- 
row  at  it,  and  that  he  who  penetrated  the  deepest 
should  have  the  ring.  The  eldest  diot  first,  and 
the  arrow  went  far  into  the  body ;  the  second 
shot  also,  and  deeper  than  the  other.  The 
youngest  son  stood  at  a  distance,  and  wept  bit- 
terly; but  the  king  said  to  him,  "Young  man, 
take  your  arrow  and  shoot  as  your  brothers  have 
done."  He  answered,  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
commit  so  great  a  crime.  I  would  not  for  the 
whole  world,  disfigure  the  body  of  my  fiither." 
The  king  said,  "  Without  doubt  you  are  his  son, 
and  the  others  only  bastards ;  to  you  tberefbie 
1  adjudge  the  ring." 
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This  story  has  been  entitled.  The  judgment  of 
Solomon^  and  is  probably  of  oriental  origins^  It 
is  often  rq>resented  in  that  illumination  which  in 
the  andent  manuscripts  of  the  French  translation 
of  the  Bible  by  Guiars  des  Moulins  is  prefixed  to 
th^  proverbs  of  Solomon,  although  the  story  it- 
self does  not  occur  in  that  bible,  nor  in  the  ori- 
g^l  commentary  by  Petnis  Comestor.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  great  favourite  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  was  c^en  related  firom  the  putpit**. 
The  original  judgment  of  Solomon  in  the  first 
book  of  Kings  had  probably  reached  the  oonti- 
nent  of  India  at  some  very  early  period,  as  it  is 
imitated  in  the  following  story  which  occurs  in 
one  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
Pegu.  Two  womoi  went  out  together  to  bathe, 
each  accompanied  by  her  child.    Whilst  they 

■  See  Le  Grand,  FabSmix  et  contet,  ii.  436,  who  quotef     ^ 
tbe  Tartarian  tales  for  a  similar  story.  ,/^Cu.-^  d^^^  eu-'. 

*  See  tbe  (aww/)/a  at  the  end  of  tbe  Semma  duc^ull,  ^^^^^^^^    ^m^'i^/'^^i 
ex.  be.  de.  B.     Tl^  Sermones  Jratris  Gulielmt  Cartusiensii. ^^^^ /f^  ^^.^^/f    c^l 
1494,  12tno,  sig,  V.  7  b.     An  ancient  collection  of  Latin   jy    //--«     'if       *• 
lermomin  theHarl.  coll.  No.  5396.  See  likewise  .rf  cftru-  f^^)^^^ 
ten  exhorlallon  tinto  customablt  tweatert,  at  the  end  of  Tht 
christen  stale  of  malriniotn/e,' 1543,  12010,  p.  28,  the  au- 
tlior    of  which  cites  tbp  Preceptorium  Johaitfds  Beets,  ■ 
German  preacher  about  1450}  and  Burton's  UnpareUelUd 
varieties,  p.  31. 
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were  in  the  water,  the  children  bdng  left  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  an  alHgator  seized  one  of  them 
and  earned  it  away.  A  dispute  arose  between 
the  women  for  the  possession  of  the  remaining' 
infant,  and  they  at  length  agreed  to  go  before 
the  judge.  To  determine  the  controversy  the 
judge  ordered  one  of  the  women  tq  lay  hold  of 
the  child's  head,  and  the  other  of  its  heels,  and 
thus  to  pull  for  it.  In  the  course  c^  the  struggle, 
the  child  was  hurt,  and  -  cried  out ;  one  of  the 
women  instantly  quitted  her  hold,  and  the  other 
carried  off  the  prize.  The  judge  ordered  her  to 
be  brought  bacjc,  and  totd  her  that  as  she  had 
manifested  so  little  compasaon  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  child,  she  could  not  posdbty  be  its  Hiother. 
The  ii^uit  was  restored  to  the  other  woman''. 
There  is  another  ingenious  adjudication  by  the 
emperor  Claudius,  scarcely  inferior  to  Solomon's.- 

'  From  MtmerandiMu  in  litdia  by  John  Marshall,  be- 
giDoing  Sep.  Ilth,  I676,  preservccl  amoag  the  Harlcian 
-MSS.  in  the  British  museum.  No.  4223.  The  abtjve  peT- 
(on  appears  to  have  been  a  very  curious  and  iotelligetft  tra- 
veller, and  many  of  his  obscrvatiocM  on  the  muiDcrs  of  the 
Indiana  would  be  exceedingly  well  worth  publishing. 
Manball  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  had  a  great  desire  to 
travel,  and  by  the  interest  of  Lord  Craven,  went  out  I667, 
ice  tb  India  ihip  the  UdicotH)  in  the  company')  service. 
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A  woman  had  refused  to  acknowledge  her  son ; 
and,  the  arguments  on  each  side  bong  doubtful, 
Claudius  ordered  that  the  parties  should  be  mar- 
ried. The  mother  was  compelled  to  a  coDfession. 
See  Sueton.  in  Claud,  cap.  15. 

Chap.  li. — Archillaus,  a  Roman  emperor  of 
an  elegant  person  and  lofty  stature,  was  desirous 
to  have  a  shirt  made  by  the  hands  of  a  pure  and 
spotless  virgin,  in  such  a  skilful  and  subtile  man- 
lier as  to  prolong  the  duration  of  his  life.  After 
the  strictest  search  no  such  vifgin  could  be  found} 
or  at  least,  says  the  story,  no  female  whose  talents 
were  competent  to  the  task.  Some  time  after- 
wards the  emperor  walking  in  his  orchard,  and 
meditating  oa  the  above  matter,  was  accosted  by 
a  certain  person  who  told  him  that  he  believed 
there  was  one  young  woman  rem^'ning  in  the 
country  who  was  in  all  resf)ects  capable  of  per-, 
forming  what  he  desired.  A  messenger  was  im- 
mediately dispatched  by  the  emperor  on  this 
pleadng  misdon,  with  instructions  to  salute  the 
lady  most  honourably  on  his  part,  and  to  present 
her  with  a  particular  piece  of  cloth  three  inches 
only  in  length. and  breadth,  and  to  reiquest  that 
she  would  convert  it  into  the  shirt  required  ;  with 
a  promise  that  if  she  succeeded,  she  should  be- 
come his  wife.  .  The  messenger  faithfully  9x9. 
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cuted  his  instnicdrais  ;  but  when  the  damsel  saw 
the  cloth,  she  told  him  that  it  was  impossible  with 
such  a  quantity  to  make  a  shirt  that  would  fit  die 
emperor  in  the  mannsr  reqmred^  but  undenook 
notwithstanding  to. make  one  according  to  the 
best  of  her  ability.  When  the  emperor  heard  the 
answer  he  sent  a  pure  and  handsome  vessel  to 
the  lady,  in  which  she  manu^tured  a  shirt  that 
gave  him  satisfaction.  He  performed  his  promise 
and  married  her.  This  very  silly  and  obscure 
story  is  allegorized  into  the  nuraculous  concep- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary.  ^^0^^  yts^^i^A^  ^^j^ 

Chap,  liv.— ^Is  also  in  the  other  Gesia^  but 
here  related  with  much  greater  variety  of  circum- 
stance, and  in  all  respects  improved.  The  story 
has  been  very  properly  termed  by  Mr.  Warton, 
a  beautiful  one  j  but  he  has  not  be^  equally  ac- 
curate in  his  statement  that  "  Occlevehas  literally 
followed  the  book  before  us  ( i.  e.  the  original 
Gesla,)  and  has  even  translated  into  English 
prose  the  moralisation  annexed."  Occleve's  im- 
mediate model  was  our  English  Gesta  ;  nor  is  it 
improbable  that  he  might  even  be  the  translator 
of  it }  the  moralisation  also  is  entirely  different^. 

*  Tlie  whoie  of  Ocdeve'a  poem  maj-  be  seeo  in  MS. 
Beg.  17  D.  vi.  wiib  the  moraliaatioD,  omitted  by  Browne, 
vbo  has  otherwise  mutilated  the  poem. 
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Mr.  WartoQ  has  omitted  to  notice  that  this  storf 
corresponds  with  that  of  Fortunatusj  which, 
unless  itself  of  oriental  origin,  might  have  been 
taken  from  it',  •^.^*-^  j4*^,^-^  Sui-  XWw/  f^'^^ 

Chap.  lvi. — An  emperor  who  had  only  a 
slaughter,  hunting  one  day  in  a  forest,  lost  his  way, 
and  was  obliged  to  seek  shdter  in  the  cottage  of  a 
forester.  He  was  kindly  and  hospitably  received, 
and  after  taking  some  refreshment,  retired  to  rest 
without  discloang  to  the  man  who  he  was.  As  T^-ii,  t,  tU  /ii, 
he  lay  in  bed  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  that  ^^i^  w,  /'«■< . 
said  to  him,  *'  take,  take,  take }"  presently  after, 
another  that  cried,  *<  give,  give,  give,"  and  then 
a  third  that  still  more  emphadcally  pronounced 
these  words,  "fly, 'fly,  fly;  for  this  mght  a  child  is 
bom  who  shall  succeed  to  your  empire."  Whenhe 
arose  in  the  morning,  he  enquired  of  the  forester 
if  any  child  had  been  bom  during  the  night,  who 
informed  him  that  his  wife  had  just  been  delivered 

'  One  reason  for  suspecting  It  might  have  originsted  in  th« 
East  is  that  it  lorms  the  lut^ect  of  one  of  the  old  French 
fahUaux,  many  of  wfakh  catne  in  with  the  Cnuades,  Sea 
Sinner,  Catal.  des  MSS.  de  Berne,  m.  389.  It  has  been 
likewise  imitated  by  La  Harpe  in  his  Pied  de  nea.  Soma 
traces  of  resemblance  may  be  foundin  the  stories  of  Ahmed, 
and  the  enchmted  horse  in  the  Arabian  nighti  entertun- 
menta. 
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of  a  son.  The  emperor  then  discovered  himself, 
exatntned  a  mark  on  the  child's  forehead,  and  told 
the  man  that  he  should  send  for  k  the  next  daj', 
as  he  designed  to  have  it  bred  up  at  his  court. 
On  his  return  home  be  directed  some  confidratial 
servants  to  take  away  the  child  from  the  forester's 
cottage,  to  put  it  to  death,  and  to  bring  back  its 
heart,  that  he  might  be  satisfied  that  his  ordeis 
were  obeyed.  A  contention  arose  among  the 
domestics  about  destroying  the  iniant™,  and  one 
more  humane  than  the  rest,  proposed  the  killing 
of  a  pig  in  its  stead,  and  delivering  the  heart  to 
the  king.  This  was  at  length  acceeded  to  by  the 
others.  The  child  was  wrapped  up  in  some  linen, 
and  placed  in  a  hollow  tree  for  present  shelter. 
When  the  emperor  received  ihe  supposed  heart  of 
the  child  he  cast  it  into  the  fire,  and  mocked  the 
idle  dreams  that  had  tormented  him.  Shortly 
after,  as  an  earl  was  hundng  in  the  above  forest, 
the  dogs  discpvered  the  child,  which  was  taken 
home  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the  earl's  wife, 
whom  he  prevailed  on  to  acknowlege  it  as  their 
own,  and  to  give  out  that  she  had  just  been  de- 
livered of  it.    When  thirteen  years  had  elapsed 


"  This  incident  has  been  introduced  into  the  popular  0I4 
ballad  of  The  children  in  the  wood. 
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from  this  time,  the  emperor  proclaimed  a  great 
feast,  to  which,  among  others,  the  earl  was  in- 
vitedj'who  carried  the  boy  with'faim  as  a  squire 
to  attend  his  person.  When  the  youth  came  into 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  the  latter  instantly 
perceived  the  mark  on  bis  forehead,  and  in  great 
anger  interrogated  the  carl  so  strictly  that  he  con- 
fessed the  manner  in  which  he  had  discovered 
the  child.  But  the  emperor's  indignation  was 
still  more  excited  ag^st  the  servants  whom 
he  had  employed.  He  sent  for  them  and  com- 
manded them  on  their  oaths  to  speak  the  truth. 
The  emperor,  now  satisfied  of  the  identity  of  the 
youth,  informed  the  earl  that  he  should  retain 
him  at  his  court,  and  that  he  himself  was  at 
liberty  to  return  home.  It  happened  that  at  this 
time  the  empress  was  in  a  foreign  kingdom  with 
her  daughter.  The  emperor  therefore  sent  the 
youth  to  her  with  a  letter  in  which  he  command- 
ed her  to  cause  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  the 
most  cruel  and  ignominious  manner.  In  the  pro- 
secution of  his  journey,  the  poor  young  man 
came  to  the  castle  of^  a  knight  whom  he  humbly 
entreated  to  afford  him  lodging ;  and  being  hos- 
pitably received,  laid  himself  down  to  sleep, 
placing  near  him  ^  box  in  which  be  had  deposited 
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the  lener.  The  knight  acddentalljr  sedng  the 
box,  became  anxious  to  know  its  contents ;  and 
having  opened  it  immediately  perceived  the  em- 
peror's signet.  This  he  very  carefully  put  aside, 
and  reading  the  letter,  was  moved  with  cwn- 
passion  for  the  youth.  He  immediately  resolved 
to  save  his  life,  and  substituted  another  letter,  in 
which  the  king  was  made  to  direct  the  empress 
to  marry  her  daughter  to  the  young  man  with 
great  solemnity,  and  to  detain  him  with  her  until 
he  should  himself  arrive.  This  letter  was  deli- 
vered to  the  empress,  and  the  supposed  directions 
of  the  emperor  complied  with.  The  youth  by  bis 
deportment  engaged  the  affections  of  all.  Some- 
time afterM^rds  the  emperor  resolved  to  visit  the 
empress,  and  on  his  arrival  she  went  out  to  meet 
him  accompanied  by  her  children.  As  soon  as 
the  emperor  saw  the  young  man,  he  again  re* 
cognized  him;  and,  beholding  his  wife  with  looks 
of  fiiry  and  indignation,  he  demanded  of  her 
why  she  had  omitted  to  obey  his  commands.  She 
mjuntaiued  that  they  had  been  obeyed  by  the 
marriage  of  the  youth  to  their  daughter,  who 
then  stood  before  him,  and,  as  she  perceived, 
with  child.  .  The  anger  of  the  emperor  was  now 
mitigated,  and  he  exclaimed,  **  The  will  of  the 
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Lord  be  done,  for  I  see  it  is  in  vain  to  oppc^e 
it."  He  saluted  his  children  with  great  affection, 
and  they  succeeded  happily  to  his  throne. 

Chap.  um. — Cornelius  seduces  an  emperor's 
daughter,  murders  her  infant,  and  abandons  her. 
The  emperor  expostulates  to  no  purpose.  He 
then  proclaims  a  tournament  in  which  the  wicked 
'  knight  is  overcome.  The  princess  is  brought 
back  to  her  fother. 

Chap,  lxviii. — An  emperor  in  his  old  age 
foolishly  married  a  young  wife,  who  carried  on  an 
intrigue  with  a  certain  knighL  He  resolved  to 
make  a  journey  to  the  Holy  land,  and,  setting 
out  immediately,  left  his  kingdom  in  the  custody 
of  the  empress  and  bis  nobles.  The  captain  of 
the  ship  in  which  he  embarked,  having  received 
a  Urge  bribe  for  the  purpose,  threw  the  unfor- 
tunate  emperor  into  the  sea,  and  returned  home 
with  the  news  of  his  death,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  wicked  empress.  The  old  monarch,  who  had 
been  a  good  swimmer  from  his  youth,  fortunately 
reached  an  island  which  he  found  inhabited  only 
by  wild  beasts.  The  third  day  after  his  arrival, 
he  saw  in  a  wood  a  young  lion  fighting  with  a 
strong  and  full-grown  leopard;  and  compassion- 
anng  the  lion,  who  was  nearly  overpowered  by 
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bis  adversary,  he  drew  his  sword  and  killed  the 
leopard.  The  grateful  lion  remained  with  him, 
and  every  day  brought  him  as  food  some  animal 
that  he  had  hunted,  which  the  emperor  dresed 
by  means  of  a  fire  that  he  contrived  to  make. 
After  some  lime  had  elapsed,  as  he  was  one  day 
walking  on  the  shore,  he  perc«ved  a  ship,  and 
making  signals  of  distress,  was  taken  on  board. 
The  ^thfiil  lion  plunged  after  him  into  the  sea, 
and  swam  by  the  side  of  the  v«ssel,  till  some  of  the 
sailors,  perceiving  that  he  was  exhausted  with  h- 
tigue  and  about  to  sink,  lifted  him  into  the  ship. 
On  the  emperor's  arrival  in  his  own  kingdom  he 
handsomely  rewarded  the  captain,  and  proceeded 
to  his  palace  accompanied  by  the  -lion.  When 
he  arrived  there,  he  heard  the  sound  of  muacal 
instruments,  and  perceived  other  demonstrations 
of  joy.  On  enquiry  he  learned  that  the  empress 
had  been  just  married,  and  that  his  subjects  be- 
lieved he  had  perished  in  his  voyage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  He  then  applied  to  one  of  the  domestics 
of  the  pziiace  to  report  him  to  the  new  emperor 
as  a  minstrel  newly  arrived,  and  to  request  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  entertain  him  with  the 
tricks  of  his  Ibn.  He  was  ordered  to  appear 
before  the  new  sovereign ;  whom  the  lion  no 
sooner  beheld  than  he  instantly  tore  hinx  iu  pieces. 
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and  immediately  afterwards  the  empress.    The  I 

nobles,  astonished  at  what  they  saw,  were  now 

preparing  to  make  their  escape,  when  the  em-  ■ 

peror  discovered  himself,  and  deared  them  to 

lay  aside  their  fear,  as  the  vengeance  of  God 

had  been  accomplished.     After  relating  his  ad* 

Tentures,  he  reassumed  his  govemment-     ^ 

Chap.  lxx. — Josias,    a    warlike  king,    was  ^fC»rt^4^ 
married  to  the  king  of  Apulia's  daughter,  who    ^Mfd^^^/TX 
had  vowed  she  would  unite  herself  to  th;ii  man    jg'  ^n^^e  ^ 
only  who  had  obtained  the  victory  In  all  his  bat-   ^       £^t*£w^ 
ties.     Walking  one  day  in  his  garden  he  saw    ^^    ^}j^l 
it  written  in  a  star,  that  he  should  undertake  as 
many  wars  for  the  love  of  Christ  as  he  had  for 
that  of  his  lady,  to  whom  he  communicated  the 
vision.     She  was  extremely  afflicted  at  the  news, 
and  threatened  to  destroy  herself  and  the  infant 
in  her  womb,  but  was  comforted  by  her  husband  , 
with  a  promise  of  returning,  as  soon  as  he  had 
conquered  all  the  enemies  of  Christ.     He  thea  , 

departed  m  company  with  Tirius,  a  valiant  knight 
to  whom  he  was  attached,  and  they  shortly  arrived  ' 
in  Ethiopia.  The  king  desired  his  friend  to  remain 
there,  and  subdue  the  country,  whilst  be  should 
accomplish  other  conquests.  Tirius  requested  of 
the  king  that  he  would  send  him  occasional 
tidings  of  himself,  and  directions  how  to  act  ia 
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his  absence.  This  was  promised ;  and  the  knight 
recdved  at  the  same  time  a  ring  from  his  mastn-, 
as  a  pledge  vbereby  to  remember  him.  The 
king  took  his  departure,  and  went  to  the  Holy 
Land.  In  bis  abseace  a  certain  tyrant  named 
Acharon,  made  war  against  Tirius }  and  finding 
it  imposEoble  to  subdue  him,  accused  him  of 
treason  to  the  king  of  Ethioina,  who  deprived  him 
of  all  his  possessions,  so  that  he  became  very 

-  poor  and  was  obliged  to  beg  his  bread.  Jo^as 
soon  afterwards  returned  from  the  Holy  land  to 
Ethiopia,  in  the  character  of  a  pilgrim,  and  by 
chance  met  Tirius,  whom  he  immediately  recog- 
nized, but  remained  himself  unknown.  He  pot 
many  questions  to  his  friend  who  related  to  him 
his  misfortunes,  and  added,  that  he  was  in  daily 

~  expectation  of  the  speedy  return  of  his  own  sove- 
reign, whose  token  he  still  preserved,  and  whom 
he  described  as  the  better  half  of  hi»-sonL  Josias' 
told  him  that  he  had  travelled  far  on  account  of 
the  love  he  also  bore  to  the  same  person;  that  he 
was  exceedingly  fatigued,  and  requested  of  him 
to  »t  down  that  he  might  repose  his  bead  on  hb 
bosom,  l^rius  answered,  that  he  would  do  this 
and  much  more  for  him.  Whilst  Joaas  was 
asleep,  a  white  weasel  issued  from  his  mouth,  and 
proceeding  towards  a  mountain,  walked  round  it. 
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It  then  returned,  and  again  entered  the  mouth 
of  the  king.  Tirius  wondered  much  at  this,  and 
when  the  king  awoke  was  interrogated  as  to  what 
he  had  seen.  Josias,  oa  being  informed,  said, 
"  Let  us  go  to  the  mountain,  perhaps  we  may 
behold  more  wonders."  On  their  coming  to  a 
hollow  place  in  the  mountain,  they  found  a  dra- 
gon lying  dead,  with  a  large  quantity  of  gold  in 
his  belly,  and  a  sharp  sword,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed, "  By  my  power,  and  with  the  king's 
assistance,  the  knight  Tirius  shall  once  more 
possess  his  lands."  Jo.^as  then  discovered  him- 
self to  his  friend,  who  fell  on  the  ground  and 
kissed  his  feet.  The  king  gave  all  the  gold  to 
Tirius,  but  reserved  the  sword  for  himself,  and 
commanded  the  knight  not  to  disclose  who  he 
was  until  they  should  have  accomplished  their 
purpose.  Josias  then  proceeded  in  his  pilgrim's 
halrit  to  the  king's  palace,  where  he  found  the 
tyrant  Achatxin,  and  sat  himself  down  before  the 
largest  table.  The  king  «iquired  of  him  whence 
he  came  and  what  tidings  he  brought.  The  pil- 
grim answered,  "  I  come  from  the  Holy  Land, 
where  many  persons  recommend  your  soul  to 
Christ  for  having  despoiled  a  worthy  knight  of 
his  lands,  on  the  lymg  accusation  of  a  tyrant." 
Acharon  then  exclaimed,  **  Why  hast  thou  ut- 
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tered  these  things  ?  I  would  thou  vert  able  to 
defend  thyself,  that  I  might  fight  with  thee/* 
The  pilgrim  requested  leave  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge, which  the  king  granted,  and  promised 
that  if  he  obtained  the  victory  be  should  not  only 
receive  all  the  lost  lands  of  the  knight,  but  be 
made  the  second  man  in  his  kingdom.  The  day 
of  battle  was  appointed,  and  the  combatants  re- 
^cctively  maintained  the  contest  with  consider- 
able valour.  At  length  Acharon,  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  was  about  to  yield,  when  he  said  to  the 
pilgrim,  "  You  are  doubtless  a  generous  adver- 
sary, I  die  with  thirst ;  suffer  me  to  go  once  to 
the  river  and  drink."  The  pilgrim  acquiesced  on 
the  like  conditions  for  himself.  When  Acharon  ■ 
had  quenched  his  thirst,  his  strength  returned  i 
he  renewed  the  combat  with  vigour,  and  Josias, 
in  his  turn,  sorely  pressed,  requested  permission 
to  drink.  His  treacherous  enemy  not  only  re- 
fused him,  but  compelled  him  to  fight  his  way  to 
die  water,  into  which  he  plunged  and  assuaged 
his  thirst.  Plaving  recovered  his  strength,  the 
battle  was  continued  till  the  evening;  and  when 
Acharon  was  once  more  about  to  yie'ld  the  vic- 
tory, the  king  parted  the  combatants,  and  ap- 
pointed the  next  day  to  renew  the  battle.  At 
night  the  king  sent  for  the  pilgrim,  commended' 
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his  valour,  and  desired  his  daughter  to  take  him 
under  her  care,  and  provide  him  with  all  neces- 
saries, that  he  might  be  able  to  maintain  the 
combat  on  the  following  day.  The  damsel  then ' 
led  him  to  a  chamber  j  bathed  him*",  prepared 
his  supper ;  and  afterwards  placed  him  in  a  bed 
vith  four  feet,  so  that  it  co^ld  be  easily  moved 
from  place  to  place.  In  the  mean  time  Acharon 
called  together  bis  four  sons,  all  of  them  robust 
young  men ;  told  them  of  the  danger  his  life 
would  be  in  if  he  should  renew  the  contest  with 
the  [nlgrim  on  the  ensuing  day,  and  prevailed 
with  them  to  seize  him  in  his  chamber  whilst  he 
tHept,  and  throw  him  into  the  sea.  It  happened 
that  a  fisherman  from  his  vessel  perceived  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  the  Seating  bed,  and  Jo  his 
great  astonishment  a  man  lying  upon  it.  Josias 
also  awoke,  and  wondered  much  at  seeing  the 
stars  over  bis  head.  The  fisherman  cried  out  to 
the  king,  and  the  king  to  him  for  assistance, 

"  Thii  wai  a  commoa  practice  in  the  times  of  chiraliy, 
and  many  «xamplea  of  it  way  be  found  in  ancient  romaacei. 
The  ladies  not  only  assisted  in  bathing  the  knights,  afier  the 
Atigoei  of  battle,  bnt  administered  proper  medicines  to  beat 
their  wounds.  Similar  instances  occur  in  the  writings  of 
Honter.  In  the  Odjesey,  Poljcaite,  cue  of  the  dan^tera 
ofNeitor,  bathes  Telemacbusi  and  it  appears  that  Helen 
banelf  bad  performed  the  like  office  for  UI/ism. 
TOL.  II.  2  D 
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telling  him  thu  he  was  the  person  vho  had  the 
day  before  beed  engaged  in  combat  wkh  the  ty- 
rant. The  fisherman  took  him  on  board  his 
vessel,  and  afterwards  to  bis  dwelGng,  where  he 
was  again  put  to  bed.  On  the  morrow  Achavon 
armed  hirasdf  and  went  to  the  palace,  exdaim- 
jBg  alond,  **  Bring  fi;»rth  the  ti^tor  pilgrim,  that 
i  may  this  day  present  bis  head  to  oar  lord  the 
king."  When  the  princess  was  ordered  by  her 
Either  to  awake  the  pilgnm,  she  was  asronished 
to  find  him  gone,  togedier  with  the  bed  y  and 
when  the  kin^  beard  the  straoge  news  he  was 
much  grieved,  for  he  k>ved  the  pi%runr  and 
detested  the  tyrant.  The  fishoman  at  leagtb 
speared,  and  related  what  bad  ha^>aied.  Joeia* 
returned  to  the  pahce,  armed  himself,  once  more* 
attacked  his  adversary,  who  was  by  this  tkne 
quite  dejected,  and  cutting  off  his  bead,  presoited 
it  to  the  king.  He  was  then  desired  to  name  the 
reward  that  be  wished  for,  when,  he  requested 
that  the  lands  which  'Hrius  had  acquired  by  his 
valour  might  be-  again  restored  to  hfm,  Josias 
afterwards  took  leavj  of  his  friend,  returned  to 
his  own  kingdom,  and  ended  his  days  in  peace™*. 

"*  Tbe  incident  of  tbc  weawl  in  tfaii  story  U  nanifesdy 
borrowed  from  a  itmilar  relation  in  tbe  dironide  of  Meli- 
nancliu,'  a  monk  of  rhe  twelfth  centurj ;  from  wlii<^  it  ii  ia^ 
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Chap.  lxxi. — An  emperor  committed  the 
education  of  his  only  son  to  one  of  his  knights, 
vho  had  obtained  the  victory  at  a  tournament. 
The  child  was  placed  in  a  chamber,  round  which 
the  seven  Uberal  sciences  were  depicted,  -so  that 
when  he  lay  awake  in  bed  he  could  be  ga* 
thering  all  kinds  of  knowledge.  Near  the  bed 
was  a  fountain,  in  which  the  child  could  bathe, , 
and  beyond  the  fountain  a.  window  to  admit  the 
son.  It  happened  that  a  bear,  finding  the  door 
c^ien,  entered  the  chamber  and  wa^ed  himself 
in  the  fountain,  so  that  the  water  was  much  infec- 
ted with  his  filth.  The  knight  and  his  wife  soon 
afterwards  drank  of  the  fountain,  and  became 
leprous.  An  eagle  also  flew  in  at  the  window, 
and  carried  off  the  king's  son.  At  length  a  skiU 
ful  physddan  was  consulted,  who  cured  the  parties 
of  their  leprosy,  asd  instructed  them  how  to  re- 
cover the  child. 

Chap,  lxxii. — A  king  hears  the  song  of  a 
nightingale.  He  is  desirous  of  knowing  what  it 
means;  and,  applying  to  a  wise  knight,  Is  inform- 
ed that  it  directs  him  to  seek  three  things,  vt^; 
joy  without  sorrow,    abundance   without  want, 

lertcd  in  'Wieras  De  pnesttgHs  dismoiaifn,  lib,  i.  cap.  l4', 
Han  illoiion  of tfac  dfcvil. 
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and  light  without  darkness.  The  king  sets  out 
in  pursuit  c^  them,  and  airives  in  a  kingdom 
where  the  soverdgn  was  just  dead,  leaving  his 
throne  to  his  nster.  She  becomes  enamoured  of  the 
royal  traveller  and  offers  him  marriage.  Here 
the  story  is  discontinued,  but  die  narrator  refers  to 
chap.  ir.  as  containing  the  same  matter. 

Chap,  lxxvii. — ^la  the  casde  of  an  emixjror 
was  a.  fbuntaili,  the  water  oi  which  had  the  pro- 
perty of  curing  drunkenness.  To  this  vice,  which 
the  emperor  particularly  detested,  one  of  his 
knights,  named  YdronicuB,  was  much  addicted  ^ 
but  whenever  he  perceived  the  consequences  of 
lus  intemperance,  be  repaired  to  the  fionntain, 
and  drinking  a  hearty  draught,  recovered  him- 
self in  such  a  manner  that  the  emperor,  who  was 
extremely  attached  to  him,  had  never  yet  dis- 
covered his  fiuling.  It  happened  that  the  empe- 
ror had  found  a  bird  in  his  forest  which  sang 
so  sweetly,  that,  being  fimd  of  mdody,  he  re- 
psured  daily  to  the  spot  to  hear  it.  The  parti- 
cular attention  which  the  emperor  bestowed  <m 
these  two  favourites  had  ezdted  the  envy  of  his 
courtiers,  among  whom  one  wiser  than  the  rest 
at  length  undertook  their  ruin.'  He  first  sealed 
up  the  fountain,  so  that  when  Ydronicus  next 
became  intoxicated  he  was  deprived  of  his  usual 
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remedy  j  and  the  emperor,  percdving  bis  coodi* 
don,  was  filled  with  indignadcpn,  smd  instantly 
decreed  his  banishment.  Tlie  insidious  courtier 
then  rep^red  to  the  forest }  and  watching  atten- 
tively the  motions  of  the  bird,  perceived  that 
her  mate  often  came  to  visit  her,  but  that  in  his 
absence  she  committed  infidelities  with  strange 
birds,  and  then  bathii^  herself  in  an  adjacent 
well,  deceived  her  mate  on  his  return.  He  there- 
fore  closed  up  the  well,  and .  the  un^tbfiil  bird 
being  soon  detected  by  her  mate,  he  tore  her  to 
[oeces.  The  latter  part  of  this  story  seems  bor- 
rowed from  the  last  chapter  of  the  original  Gesta. 


(<Mi&*^_ 


Chap,  lxxviii. — A  law  was  made  at  Rome,  "^i-.  A^/ife 
that  no  man  should  marry  for  beauty,  but  for  '  '^ 

riches  only ;  and  that  no  woman  should  be  united 
to  a  poor  man,  unless  he  should  by  some  means 
acqmre  wealth  equal  to  her  own.  A  certain 
poor  knight  soOdted  the  hand  of  a  rich  lady, 
but  she  reminded  him  of  the  law,  and  desired  him 
to  use  the  best  -  means  of  complying  with  it,  ia 
order  to  effect  thdr  union.  He  departed  in  great 
sorrow,  and  after  much  enquiry,  was  informed 
of  a  rich  duke  who  had  been  blind  from  the  day 
of  his  birth.  Him  he  resolved  to  murder,  and 
obtain  his  wealth ;  but  found  that  he  was  protect- 
ed in  the  day-time  by  several  armed  domestics. 
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and  at  night  by  the  vigilance  of  a  ^thAit  dog. 
He  contrived  however  to  kill  the  dog  vnth  an 
arrow,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  master, 
with  whose  money  he  returned  to  the  lady.  He 
hiibrmed  her  that  he  had  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose i  and  being  intenogated  how  diis  had  bcoi 
done  in  to  short  a  space  of  dme,  he  related  all  that 
bad  happened.  The  lady  desired,  before  tha 
marriage  should  take  place,  that  he  would  go  to 
the  spot  where  the  duke  was  buried,  lay  himself 
on  his  tcxnb,  listen  to  what  he  might  hear,  and 
then  report  it  to  her.  llie  knight  armed  himsdf, 
and  went  accordingly.  In  the  middle  c^  tba 
night  he  heard  a  voice  saying,  «  O  duke,  diat 
liest  here,  what  askeet  thou  that  I  can  do  for 
thee  ?"  The  answer  was,  '*  0  Jesus,  thou  up* 
right  judge,  all  that  I  require  is  veagesnce  for 
my  blood  unjustly  spilu"  The  voice  rejoined, 
*'  Thirty  years  from  this  time  diy  wish  shall  be 
fulfilled."  The  knight,  extremely  tetrified,  re* 
turned  with  the  newe  to  the  lady.  She  reflected 
that  thirty  years  were  a  bng  period,  and  re> 
solved  on  the  marriage.  During  the  whole  of 
the  above  time  the  parties  remained  in  perfect 
happmeso. 

When  the  thirty  years  were  nearly  elapsed, 
the  knight  built  a  very  strong  castle  and  over 
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-4ne  of  the  gates,  in  a  con8[»cHous  place,  caused 
dief  ollowing  verses  to  be  written : 

"  In  my  dittress,  leligioa"!  aid  1  sought ; 
Bat  my  distress  reliev'd,  I  held  it  nonfat 
tbe  w<M  was  sick,  a  Iamb  ba  seeot'd  to  Im  ; 
fiat  bealth  restor'd.  the  <Kolf  again  we  see." 
Interrogated  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  enig. 
matical  line%  the  knight  at  once  explained  them 
by  relatbg  his  own  story,  and  added  that  in 
eight  days  time  the  thirty  years  would  expire. 
He  invited  ail  his  .friends  to  a  feast  at  that  period  j 
and  whffl  the  day  was  arrived,  the  gue^  p^ced 
at  table,  and  the  minstrels  attnnii^  thar  instru- 
ments of  toasic,  a  beautiful  bird  Qew  in  at  the 
■window  and  begui  to  sing  with  uncommon  swee^ 
oess.  The  knight  listened  attendrely,  and  said, 
**  I  fear  this  buxl  prognosticates  misfortune."  He 
&ai  took  his  bow,  and  diot  an  arrow  into  it  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  company.  Instantly  th^ 
castle  divided  in  two  parts,  and,  with  the  kiught, 
his  wife,  and  all  who  were  in  it,  was  precipitated 
to  the  lowest  depth  of  the  infernal  regions.  The 
story  adds,  that  on  the  ^pot  wh«e  the  castle 
^ood,  thn-e  is  now  a  spacious  lake,  on  which  no 
substance  whatever  floats,  bui  is  immediately 
{dunged  to  the  bottom. 

Chap,  lxxix. — ^The  emperor  Miremias  had 
an  only  son,  on  whose  birth  the  wise  men  being 
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consulted  as  to  hU  future  destiny,  d^lared  iliat 
he  would  not  Ifve  except  he  were  brought  up  for 
seven  years  under-ground^  where  the  light  of 
the  sun  could  never  come.  This  was  accord* 
ingly  done ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  dme  the 
young  prince  was  taken  out  of  his  subterraneous 
coniineraeati  and  became  the  admiiadtm  oi  all 
men  for  his  virtues  and  good  disposition.  In  due 
time  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  king  of 
fiungary.  At  each  comer  of  the  nuptial  bed 
was  placed  a  little  dog  to  watch,  and  near  it  a 
burning  lamp,  which  by  the  emperor's  special 
command  was  to  be  lighted  only  by  the  bands  oi 
a  pure  virgin.  The  prince  coming  ode  lught  into 
ihe  chamber  found  the  lamp  extinguished,  and 
made  a  solemn  vow  that  he  would  never  more 
alter  the  bed  until  the  lamp  were  rekindled ;  but 
after  many  enquiries  no  virgin  could  be  found 
for  the  purpose.  The  prince  determined  to  make 
search  himself,  and  taking  affectionate  leave  <^ 
his  wife,  proceeded  on  bis  expedition.  He  pre- 
sently overtook  a  Ibn,  whose  foot  had  been 
wounded  by  a  thorn,  which  he  extracted,  and 
the  animal  foUowed  him.  Arriving  at  the  castle 
of  a  king  who  had  a  vir^^n  daughter,  the  prince 
fell  in  love  with  and  demanded  her  in  marriage. 
The  king  consented,  on  condition  that  he  would 
d^tpjr  a  horrible  dragon,  who  had  nearly  d^i 
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voured  all  the  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  country, 
and  for  whose  future  supply  it  would  soon  be 
necessary  to  draw  lots  in  the  king's  own  family. 
The  prince  ^eed  to  the  proposal,  and  waited 
till  the  period  arrived  when  the  lot  had  fsJlen  on 
the  king's  daughter.  He  then  became  exceed- 
ingly terrified,  but  ventured  to  attack  the  dragon, 
who  was  on  the  pomt  of  destroying  him,  when 
the  lion  came  to  his  as«stance,  and  speedily  killed 
his  adversary.  The  virgin  was  delivered  to  the 
prince,  who  took  her  home  to  his  wife.  The 
lamp  was  rdundled,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  parties, 
and  the  virgin  treated  with  all  posdble  kindness 
and  attendon.  The  dog  and  die  lamp  in  this 
story  are  introduced  in  chap.  i. '  of  the  other 
GestOf  but  the  tales  have  nothing  else  in  common. 

Chap.  lxx:c. — ^There  was  a  law  at  Rome,  that 
every  woman  at  her  purification  should  write 
some  words  on  the  church  door,  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  people,  and  then  return  home  with 
due  solemnity.  The  empress  on  this  occa^n 
writes,  "  I  am  a  lung  govendng  the  age  i  all  the 
world  is  mine.'*  Some  time  afterwards  a  noble 
lady  attended  by  several  musicians  comes  to  be 
purified.  She  inscribes  on  the  door,  "  I  am  an 
infant  at  the  breast,  whose  milk  is  wine,**  and 
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returns  home  to  prepare  a  feast.  The  empreai 
is'  much  offended  and  sends  fur  her.  She  pro* 
cures  two  serpents,  and  compels  the  lady  to 
sockle  th«n,  &c.  The  substance  of  this  story  is 
incorporated  \rith  the  old  ballad  of  "  A  warning 
jnece  to  England,  ot  the  fall  of  queen  Eleanor"." 

Chap,  lxxxi. — A  city  is  infested  vith  dra< 
gons  and  other  venomous  animals  that  destroy 
the  inhabitants.  A  philosopher  advises  the  en^ 
peror  to  hang  a  live  lion  on  a  cross,  and  thus 
terrify  the  other  creatures  firom  molesting  the 
city. 

Chap,  lxxxii. — ^A  lav  was  made,  diat  if  any 
one  could  esc^  from  prison  and  fly  to  the  king's 
palace  he  should  receive  protectian.  An  im- 
prisoned knight  is  vi^ted  by  a  Inrd,  who  leaves  a 
precious  stone,  by  the  touch  of  which  his  fetters 
are  loosed  and  he  escapes,  &c 

Chap,  lxxxiv. — ^A  dispute  arose  between 
the  three  sons  of  an  emperor  req>ecting  the  suc- 
cesaon.  The  nobles  decided  that  they  should 
run  a  race  on  horseback,  and  that  he  whose 
horse  neighed  should  inherit  the  threuM.    A  cmi> 
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ning  servant  of  one  of  the  princes  contrived  that 
bis  master  should  ivin;  by  placing  in  the  horse's 
way  3  ntare  that  he  r^nembered.  This  is  the 
weil-ksown  story  ofDarius. 

Cm&p.  xc— Of  a  law  that  whoever  violated  3 
nrgin  without  making  atonement  to  her  iatber 
within  a  certain  time  should  suffer  death. 

Chap,  xcii.— Of  a  madman  who  tore  his 
Sesh  every  day,  and  was  poisoaed  by  his  htbar. 

Chap,  xciii.— An  empress  fells  in  love  with 
a  young  knight ;  and  becoming  extremely  dck, 
the  phyddaus  inform  her  husband  that  there  is 
no  mode  of  cure,  but  the  bathing  her  with  the 
knight's  blood. 

Chap,  xuiv.— A  poor  man  is  promoted  by 
an  emperor  to  great  honours,  but  soon  becomes 
proud,  and  rebels  against  his  sovereign.  He  is 
banished  wkh  his  accomplices.  These  invite 
Cheir  successors  to  a  poisoned  banquet  The 
emperor  is  recommend^  by  bis  son  to  apply  to 
a  damsel  who  possesses  a  well  with  miraculous 
powers.  By  means  of  its  water  the  dead  men 
are  restored  to  life.  The  prince  is  rewarded  with 
^  crown  of  gold. 

Chaf.  xcvii, — Jonathas,  having  contrived  to 
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keep  fire  and  water  in  his  house,  at  a  time  vfaoi 
bis  fellow  citizens  had  been  plundered  (^  than 
by  a  tyrant  named  Eulopius,  is  rewarded  by 
having  the  education  <^  the  emperor  of  Rome** 
son  committed  to  him.  He  builds  a  chamber  for 
the  young  prince,  and  causes  various  images  and 
inscriptions  to  be  placed  in  it,  which  keep  him 
attentive  to  his  charge.  He  is  finally  promoted 
to  great  honour. 

Chap,  xcviii. — ^The  emperor  MartiD  had 
brought  up  his  nephew  Fulgoitius  as  his  p:^ 
and  cup-bearer;  but  his  steward  soon  became 
envious  of  the  young  man,  and  resolved  to  effect 
his  ruin.  For  this  purpose  he  prevuled  oa  the 
emperor  to  believe  that  Fulgentius  had  ungrate* 
fully  drcubted  many  ill  reports  of  him,  and  par* 
ticularly  that  he  was  leprous  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  was  unsafe  to  approach  bis  person  or  ad- 
mintster  his  drink  to  him.  He  then  went  to  the 
young  man,  related  to  him  that  the  emperor  had- 
made  great  complaint  of  the  foulness  of  bis  Iveath, 
and  advised  bim,  when  he  perfcumed  the  dutiefl 
of  his  office,  to  take  special  care  to  turn  Us  bead 
aade.  The  innocent  Fulgentius  pursued  this 
insidious  counsel,  and,  the  emprarn's  anger  being 
excited,  he  struck  his  nephew  violently  ob  the 
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breast,  aod  drove  him  from  his  presence..  He 
then  consulted  with  the  steward  how  be  should 
deprive  the  youth  of  life;  and  it  was  settled  that 
some  men  who  lived  near  at  hand,  and  k^t  a 
furnace  to  bum  stones  for  cement,  should  im- 
mediately be  directed  to  throw  into  their  fire, 
without  the  least  ceremony,  that  person  who 
dould  ctwne  easif  on  the  morrow,  and  desire 
them  to  fulfil  (he  emperor's  commands.  Mea^ 
sures  w&x  then  taken  that  Fulgentius  should  be 
the  victim ;  but  in  his  progress  to  the  lime-kila 
he  was  induced  by  the  sound  of  a  church  bell  to 
deviate  from  his  road,  and  att^d  the  celebration 
of  the  mass.  During  the  service  be  fell  asleep, 
rand  when  it  was  finished  no  efforts  of  the  priest 
could  for  a  very  considerable  time  awake  him. 
In  the  mean  while  the  steward,  solicitous  to  hear 
of  the  young  man's  death,  repaired  to  the  spot, 
and  inquiring  if  the  emperor's  commands  had 
been  executed,  was  seized  by  the  workmen,  who, 
in  spite  of  all  his  entreaties  and  remonstrances, 
threw  him  into  the  furnace.  Fulgentius  himself 
soon  afterwards  arrived,  delivered  his  message, 
and  was  surprised  to  hear  of  the  steward's  death, 
and  the  miraculous  maimer  in  which  he  himself 
had  escaped.  He  then  returned  thanks  to  God 
for  his  preservation,  and  went  backta  the  palace. 

r^V'*  ^•^♦..■!*\:    >^»«^lJ>  V,^---w^^  .>-^ 
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The  emperor  in  great  anger  deinuided  why  be 
bad  not  executed  hi*  commands.  Folgaunn 
related  vhat  bad  happened,  and  this  leadh^  to  a 
motual  explanation,  he  was  restored  to  fns  uncle's 
&Tour,  and  ended  bis  days  bonosrablj.  This 
story  may  have  come  from  the  East°.  It  is  Hke* 
vise  eilremely  well  related  in  tbe  Contes  ievou 
or  MtTOClet  of  ike  Firginf,  and  m  other  places*. 

Chap.  xcix. — ^A  marriage  was  proposed  be- 
tween the  son  of  Anselmus,  emperor  of  Rome* 
and  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  ApuCa.  The 
young  lady  in  her  voyage  was  shipwrecked  and 
swallowed  by  a  whale.  In  this  situation  she  con- 
trived to  make  a  Bre  and  to  wound  the  animal 
with  a  knife,  so  that  he  was  driven  towards  tfae 
shore,  and  slain  by  an  earl  named  Pirius,  who 
delivered  the  princess  and  took  her  under  his 
protection.  On  relating  her  story  she  was  con- 
veyed to  the  empercH-.  In  order  to  prove  whether 

*  Sec  Scott's  Tola  fiom  the  Arabic  and  PernoK,  p.  53, 
vbeie  there  is  an  exccUent  atoiy  of  umilar  coDitructioii. 

'  Le  Grand,  FalBaux,  v.  74. 

t  CMo  nmeile  atikhe.  oar.  68.  Patra&tu  de  Hmoneda, 
pat.  17.  I^alogut  CTeaturarttm  moralixatus,  cap.  120. 
Min^iea'i  address  to  the  readerj  before  his  Spanuli  £nn»> 
mar,  l&a.  Folio. 
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6he  was  irorthy  to  tecme  the  hand  of  his  son^ 
he  placed  before  her  three  vessels.  The  first  vas 
of  gold,  aod  Bled  with  dead  men 'a  bones ;  on  it 
wsts .  this  inscription  ;  who  chutes  me  shall  Jind 
lekat  he  deserves.  The  second  was  of  silver  filled 
with  eardi,  and  thus  inscribed ;  who  chiues  <me  shall 
find  what  nature  covets.  The  third  vessel  was 
of  lead,  but  filled  with  precious  stones.  It  had 
this  inscription ;  who  chuses  me  shalljindwhat  God 
hath  placed.  The  emperor  then-  commanded  her 
to  chuse  one  of  the  vessels,  informing  her  that 
if  she  made  choice  of  that  which  should  profit 
herself  and  others,  she  would  obtain  his  son ;  if 
of  what  should  profit  neither  herself  nor  others, 
she  would  lose  him.  The  princess  after  praying 
to  God  for  assistance,  preferred  the  leaden  vesseL 
The  emperor  informed  her  that  she  had  chosen 
as  he  wished,  and  immediately  united  her  with 
hia  son.  This  is  obviously  the  story  which  had 
auppUed  the  casketB  in  the  Merchant  of  Fenice. 
See  the  note  at  the  end  of  that  play,  vol.  u 
p.  276. 

Chap.  c. — A  king  hunting  in  a  forest  lose* 
bis  attendants,  and  is  left  atone.  He  meets  a 
bune  lion,  who  stretches  out  hh  foot  to  him,  aa 
if  sdlidtjng  asustance.  The  king,  perceiving  z 
thorn,  extracts  it,  and  tunds  up  the  wound  with- 
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certam  herbs,  finding  no  vay  out  of  tlie  wood* 
he  is  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  lion's  doi, 
where  he  is  supplied  with  food  by  the  gnttfiil 
animal.  After  remaining  here  some  time  a  bear 
comes  to  die  den.  The  rest  of  the  story  will  not 
admit  of  being  told.  What  has  been  stated  b 
evidmtly  grafted  on  die  well-known  tale  of 
Androcles. 

Chap.  ci. — A  ceitun  emperor  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  I^and,  leaving  the  care  of 
the  kmgdom  in  his  absence  to  bis  wife,  a  wise 
and  beautiful  woman.  The  empera^s  brothar 
not  only  oppressed  and  persecuted  many  of  his 
subjects,  but  had  even  the  temerity  to  make  un- 
lawful love  to  the  anpress.  On  coosulttng  with 
her  counsellors^  they  advised  her  to  cast  him  into 
prison,  which  was  accordingly  d<ne.  Here  he 
lay  undl  rumours  were  spread  of  the  emptor's 
intended  return ;  and  fearing  that  if  his  unworthy 
conduct  were  reported  to  his  brother  he  should 
be  sentenced  to  die,  he  entreated  mercy  of  the 
empress,  and  made  such  solemn  promises  of  iii'- 
ture  good  bdaviour  that  she  consented  to  release 
him.  On  the  emperor's  arrival,  his  wiie  and 
brother  went  out  to  meet  him  j  but  in  passing 
through  a  forest,  a  stag  springing  up,  diverted  die 
attentbn  of  the  domestics  who  accompanied  them, 
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imd  they  were  left  entirely  by  themselves.  Th« 
wicked  brother  now  renewed  his  solicitations  to 
the  empress ;  but  teeming  from  her  the  most 
positive  refusal  of  compliance,  and  menaced  with 
the  vengeance  of  her  husband,  he  inhumanly  tied 
her  by  the  hair  to  a  tree,  leaving  her  palfrey  by 
the  side  of  her.  He  then  rejoined  the  attendantst 
and  pretended  that  a  multitude  of  armed  men  had 
attacked  him  and  carried  off  the  empress.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  unfortunate  lady  was  discovered 
by  an  earl  who  was  hunting  in  the  forest,  taken 
home  to  his  castle,  and  by  her  own  consent,  ap^ 
pointed  to  superintend  the  care  of  his  infant  daught 
ten  Here  a  certain  seneschal  fell  in  love  with  her, 
but  his  addresses  bdng  rejected,  he  determined  on 
Bpeedy  revenge.  For  this  purpose  he  contrived  to 
get  into  the  castle  at  night,  and  proceeding  to  the 
earl's  chamber,  found  the  empress  in  bed  and 
asleep  with  the  child.  After  murdering  the  inianr, 
he  placed  the  bloody  knife  in  the  empress's  hand. 
During  the  night  the  earl's  wife  awoke,  and  per., 
ceiving  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  wiiat  had  hap- 
pened, accused  the  empress  of  the  murder  in  the 
most  tucter  terms,  and  entreated  her  husband  to 
inBict  immediate  punishment.  The  earl,  how- 
ever, thought  fit  to  spare  the  empress's  life,  and 
contented  himself  with  dismissing  her  from  his 
VOL,  II.  2  s 
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castle.  The  poor  lady  mounted  her  palirey,  and 
had  not  proceeded  far,  when  she  met  a  robber 
going  to  execution.  Her  compasdon  led  her  to 
ransom  the  man  by  means  of  a  sum  of  money } 
and,  depending  on  his  gratitude,  she  sent  him  be» 
fore  her  to  the~nezt  city  to  provide  lodging  and 
other  necessaries.  All  the  inhabitaius  of  the 
place  admired  her  beauty,  and  many  persons  in 
vain  sollicited  her  love.  It  happened  that  a  ship 
arrived  in  the  harbour  of  this  city  laden  with 
merchandize,  and  the  empress  dispatched  her 
servant  to  the  captain,  requesting  htm  to  attend 
her  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  for  the  articles 
she  might  want.  The  captain  came,  recmed  her 
orders,  and  promised  to  send  the  goods ;  but  he 
was  also  captivated  .with  the  beauty  of  the  em-t 
press,  and  de^red  her  servant  to  follow  him.  He 
then  offered  the  man  a  large  reward  to  asust  him 
in  getting  his  mistress  on  board  the  vessel,  that 
he  might  thus  have  her  in  his  power,  and  carry 
her  away.  The  fellow  consented ;  and,  telling 
his  lady  that  the  captain  would  only  pomit  bis 
merchandize  to  be  examined  on  board  the  ship, 
prevailed  on  her  to  accompany  him  thither,  and 
she  immediately  became  a  prisoner.  The  vessel 
sailed,  the  commander  earnestly  pressed  bis  un- 
lawful solicitations,  and  threatened  d^tfa  in  ca&% 
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of  refusal.  The  empress  requested  a  short  respite, 
and  addressed  her  prayers  to  heaven  for  assis- 
tance. A  tempest  instantly  arose,  the  ship  sunk 
to  the  bottom,  and  all  perished  except  the  em- 
press and  the  captain.  Each  of  them  had  clung 
to  a  piece  of  timber,  but  they  were  cast  on  dif- 
ferent ^ores;  and  the  empress,  without  her 
knowledge,  on  that  of  her  own  coimtry.  Here 
she  soon  found  shelter  in  a  convent,  and  apply- 
ing herself  to  the  study  of  healing  the  sick,  soon 
became  so  skilful  that  her  iaoie  spread  through- 
out the  land.  About  this  time  the  emperor's 
wicked  brother  had  become  a  loathsome  leper } 
the  earl  whose  daughter  had  been  kilted  was 
blind  and  paralytic ;  the  treacherous  servant  be- 
came  lame  and  gouty,  and  othervnse  diseased  ; 
and  the  master  of  the  ship  had  lost  his  reason. 
When  the  emperor  heard  of  the  lady's  skill  in 
curing  diseases,  he  accompanied  his  brother  to 
the  convent,  where  the  others  had  also  come  to 
h^  healed.  The  em[»ess,  preserving  her  dis- 
guise, informed  them  that  she  had  no  power  of 
relieving  them  unless  they  previously,  and  in  the 
presence  of  each  other,  made  a  full  and  solemn 
confes»on  of  their  «ns,  and  repented  of  them 
^cerely.  This  was  accordingly  done ;  and  when  • 
the  innocence  of  the  empress  was  clearly  nmii: 
9b2 
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fested,  to  the  great  and  mutual  surprise  of  all 

the  pardes,  she  first  performed  her  promise  to 

^  yj{^  #11^-1      ^B  "ick,  and  then  discovered  herself  to  the  em- 

j^^AMV  *»w  i^Ml^  p«t)r.     He  conducted  her  to  the  palace  with 

/^  4^rf  0^**>^  much  joy,  and  they  finished  thdr  days  happily. 

^i^^Vm'^W^'^  Occleve  has  related  this  story  in  verse  from 

4**-  A^p&i.^  Si^€—  the  present  work*),  and  it  is  also  to  be  found  ia 

<^  ;^a^^^    the  Palraflas  of  TimQneda^     The  outline  has 

/i'n«.^^i%M'*vheen  borrowed  from  one  of  the   CorUes  devotSy 

at  miracles  of  the  Virgin  Mary*.    The  incident 

of  the  bloody  knife  occurs  likewise  in  Chaucer's 

Man  of  laui't  tale,  and  in  a  stoiy  related  by 

Oower'. 

The  author  of  this  Gesta  has  been  nowhere  re- 
corded ;  but  it  may  be  necessary  on  this  occaa(»i 
to  by  before  the  reader  part  of  a  note  prefixed 
to  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  in  which  Dr.  Farmer> 
has  corrected  one  mistake,  but  inadvertently 
fallen  into  another.  He  says,  '*  In  a  MS.  of' 
Lidgate,  I  find  a  tale  tiftieo  taarchantt  qfEgi^i 

4  MS.  R^.  17D.  ri. 

'  Patr.  31. 

'  See  Vincent  de  Beaurait,  SpeaU.  hittwiaie,  Iib./fiii, 
cap.  90, 91.  Rerolr,  Senmnes  disdpuH,  par.  iu,  exempl.  i. 
de  mirac.  b.  VirKJnis,  and  Le  Grand,  Fitb&aa,  y.  164* 

*>  Coif/issio  Amantit,  fo,  3a. 
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and  of  Baldad^  ex  Gestis  Romanorwm.  Leland 
therefore  could  not  be  the  original  author  as 
bishop  Tanner  suspected.  He  Uved  a  centurjr 
after  Lidgate."  The  inference  is  perfectly  juet ; 
but  the  suspicion  was  not  Bishop  Tanner's,  who 
has  only  retailed  that  of  another  writer,  Richard 
Robinson,  and  he  in  reality  seems  to  have  re- 
garded Leland  merely  as  a  translator^  as  will 
presently  appear^.  Dr.  Farmer  had  been  de- 
ceived by  the  mode  of  printing  Robinson's  words, 
which  have  much  the  appearance  of  belonging  to 
the  bishop.  There  would  have  beoi  more  pro- 
bability in  a  conjectare  that  dther  Walleis  or 
Bromyard  might  have  been  the  fabricator  of  the 
English  Gesta.  The  moralizatioiis  to  Ovid's 
metamorphoses,  wliich  the  former  of  these  per- 
sons  composed,  adapt  him  extremely  well  to  the 
purpose ;  but  though  the  date  of  his  existence  is, 
on  the  whole,  uncertain,  he  seems  t!i:>  have  lived 
about  half  a  century  too  early,  viz.  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth-  century*'.    From 

■  Bih^h.  Brilanitico-Hlhern.  p.  470. 

*■  Dufiesno)',  in  his  catalogue  of  Roman  histwians  hai 
this  itraoge  article,  "  Thanuu  Walheis  gesta  Somanonim, 
euro  applicationibus  moralisntij  ac  mysticis.  Paris,  1409, 
in4.'*  Melhoiie  pour  etudier  Fhstoire,  xi.  78.  edit.  1772, 
13(00.  It  remaioa  to  aocouat  for  this  mwt  extraordiiuij 
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what  has  already  beoi  said  of  Bromyzrd,  it  viQ 
appear  that  he  vas  no  less  qualified  than  the 
other  for  the  authorship  of  the  work  in  questicm. 

Translation. — As  this  work  was  not  dr- 
culated  in  foreign  countries,  no  translation  of  it 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  any  other  language 
than  the  English  ;  and  in  that,  not  of  the  whole. 
There  is  a  very  fine  manuscript  in  the  Harldan 
cotlecdon,  written  in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  containing  seventy  stories  only'.  In  thU 
manuscript  are  several  pieces  by  Lydgate,  and 
some  tales  irom  Gawer's  Confessto  amantis.  As 
the  English  Gesta  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely  well  known  to  both  these  writers,  and 
also  to  Occleve,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  above  translation  was  made  by  one  or 
/LJ-u^  the  other  of  them.  Whether  it.  has  ever  been 
printed  is  another  question.  Mr.  Warton  has 
twice  mentioned  an  edition  without  date  by  Wyn- 
kyn  de  Worde'' }  and  Dr.  Fanner  has  also,  in  a 
note  prefixed  to  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  referred 


f 


aMertioti.  It  i»  certitia  that  the  boiA  itself,  vfaidi  i»  die 
erigiual  Gtsta,  affordi  no  evidence  in  support  of  k. 

*  No.  7333.  Out  of  the  seventy  stories  there  are  twenty- 
four  of  the  additional.  The  whole  deserve  to  be  printed, 
partly  as  a  curious  mtmuaient  of  the  English  language. 

"  Vol,  u.  p.  18,  and  vol.  iii,  p.  Ussiii. 
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to  the  same  edition.  It  had  escaped  the  researches 
of  the  industrious  Herbert,  who  has  only  men- 
tiooed  it  after  Mr.  Warton\  and  has  in  vain  been 
sought  for  on  the  present  occasion.    The  fortu- 
nate possessor  of  it  may  hare  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining whether  it  be  the  same  as  the  above  manu- 
Gcript,  by  referring  to  the  stories  that  have  been 
given  in  the  present  volumes  at  the  end  of  the 
remarks  on  the  plays  of  King  Lear,  and  the  Mer- 
chant  of  Venice.  M^  «.«i/*56-w*«-  ii  «mm>  «U  rf^Ww-  **^^2y 
Among  the  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library,  ^A^^^^j^^^t^tw: 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  one  entitled  *^.,.^Jl^-iii^^r^ 
**  Eupolemia }  ArchippUrt  and  Panopiia  j  that  ys  A<v  j^t^^MCeit^ 
to  say.    His  good  warrfore  agenst  Satan  and  hie  ^  Aw^'***^^*^/ 
malignant  spiritesj  his  good  soldyer  agenst  the -^  /'' 
flesh,  the  lustes  and  concupiscences  therof:  And 
his  complet  harness  agenst  the  worlde  and  the 
wickednes  and  wretchednes  therofi    Conteyning 
a  true  catalogue  of  all  his  pore  paynefull  laboures, 
translated,  collected,  alUo  printed  and  published 
and  [vsesented  in  English,  by  authority.  Shewyng 
■llso  what  good  Benifactors  hee  hathe  had,  for 
meyntmanee  of  his  sayde  pore  study  and  peine, 
and  what  hynderances  hee  hathe  had  othirwyse 
from  the  yeare  of  oure  Savyour  Christe  157C, 
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untiU  this  yeare  1602,  for  Q6  yeafes.  NewTy 
written  oute  to  the  glory  of  God,  honour  of  the 
Queenes  most  excellent  Majesty,  comfort  <rf  the 
feythfuU  and  convertion  or  snbTertiMi  <rf  their 
cnemyes.  By  R.  Robinsorty  London. '  Thift 
Strange  work  has  a  great  number  of  scriptural 
quotations  in  Latin  and  English,  in  the  seroal 
margins.  The  dedication  is  here  given  for  its 
singularity.  '*  Sacrosanctz  beatxque  TriniiatI, 
sII&Qique  serenisdniEe  ac  pioitiss.  regis  majestari 
sacrum.  Pro  relevio  professionis  Christiame  ac 
remedio  oppressioms  inhumanse.  Cum  impresdone 
presentis  codicilli.'*  Then  foUowt  a  dedication 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  made  up  of  scraps  from  the 
sacred  wridngs,  and  irom  Tibollus,  Ovid  and 
Juvenal ;  next,  another  to  King  James,  entirely 
scriptural  and  in  Latin  verse.  Aftertvards  we 
have  a  list  of  the  author's  works,  which  he  divides 
into  three  columns,  the  first  containing  their  titles, 
the  second,  the  allowance  and  printing,  and  the 
third,  patrons  and  benevolences.  Among  diese 
is  the  following.  "1577.  A  record  of  ancyent 
historyes  intituled  in  Ladn  Gesta  Romanoruntf 
translated  (auclore  ut  supponitur  JohaneLeylaodo 
antiquario)  by  mee  perused  corrected  and  bettered. 
Perused  further  by  the  wardens  of  the  stationers 
aod  printed  first  and  last  by  Thomas  Easte  ia 
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Aldersgate  etreete  6  tymes  to  this  yeare  1601% 
COM.  21  shetes.  Dedicated  fbr  5  impresaons  to 
the  R.  h<Hiorable  Lady  Margaret  Countess  of 
Lynoix,  who  gave  me  for  her  booke  13j.  4«i. 
besydes  sale  of  25  boks.  Dedicated  last  to  the 
wardens  of  the  Lether  sellers",  who  with  others 
have  given  mee  kks.  Dedicated  last  of  all  anno 
1603  to  D.  Watson  B.  of  Chichester  and  B. 
Almoner  to  the  Queenes  Majesty  who,  (not  so 
thankfull  to  mee  as  t  deserved)  gave  me  birt  tjf. 
for  my  booke  dedicatory  °."  If  Leland  made 
any  translation  of  the  GesiOy  it  must  have  beea 
that  printed    by    Wynkyn  de  Worde,   which 

"  This  seems  a  mistake  for  i6D2. 

"'  He  had  already  ^ted  himself  a  member  of  their  com- 
pany. Of  this  man  little  more  is  known  than  that  he  lived 
by  his  pen.  lie  appears  to  have  acsisted  in  a  translatioa 
from  Mfleranus  of  an  account  of  the  civil  wars  in  the  Nether- 
lands, published  in  l602,  by  Thomas  Churchyard,  whoia 
the  dedication  says  that  he  was  "  a  man  more  debased  hf 
many  then  be  merits  of  an/,  so  good  parts  are  there  in  ths 
man." 

•  MS.  Reg.  16,  A.  Lxvi.  In  la/fi,  Bobinson  appears  to 
have  had  a  licence  to  print,  xpmas  rtcrentoTis  of  histOTiet  aitd 
moraiizaams  aplied  Jar  our  solute  and  consolaams,  Seo 
Herbert's  typogr.  antiq.  p.  1023,  This  might  have  been 
his  then  intended  title  tor  the  trandation  of  G^a  iloma»^ 
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Robtoson  pertups  alludes  M*  when  he  says  diat 
be  had  permed  lettered  and  corrected  the  wofk} 
for  it  is  very  clear  that  the  older  translation  in 
Ibe  Harldan  manusctyt  was  not  knovn  to  him. 


Manuscripts. — Of  these  many  are  still  ie> 
tnaining.  They  are,  in  general,  written  during 
the  rdgns  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Henries,  though 
one  or  two  appear  to  be  as  old  as  that  of  Richard 
the  Second.  As  the  work  was  a  great  favourite, 
many  of  the  stories  are  found  in  some  c^  those 
miscellaneous  volumes,  which,  in  all  probability^ 
cmstituted  the  private  libraries  of  the  monks.  U 
these  were  carefully  examined,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  nught  be  added  to  the  following  ns' 
cessarily  imperfect,  list. 

IN  THE  BRITISH  HDSSaM. 

1.               HarL  306.  ^•^-  axttaifM  26  itorieS 
a.  319...' IS  itorio 

3.  406 37  iU>rin 

4.  3270. 102  itorie* 

5.  S133 8t  itoriu 

6.  5259 101  atoria 

7.  6Z6Q 43  rtorie* 

8.  SloaDe,  4029 gj  itonM 

9.  Bibl.  Reg.    8F.  Ti, 
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AT   OXFORD. 

10.  Bodl.        1060.  or  B.  3.  10 

11.  2760.  orMS.BUp.  0.1.  Art  1; 

12.  3B26.  but  query? 

13.  Coll.  LiDColn.  lib.  theolog.  60 

14.  Magdal.  13 
13.  60 
10.  Job.  Bapt.  C.  31 

17.  G.  48 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

18.  WMCnter  Cathedral.    60. 

19.  Hereforf  Caibedral.    74. 

20.  MSS.  Rob.  Burscough,  83,  in  Catal.  MSS.  Angtiae. 

21.  MSS.  S^monda  D'Ewes,  150.  Catal.  MSS.  Aitglie, 

22.  Trio.  Coll.  Dublin,  G.  326. 

23.  In  tbe  author'!  posiieuiou.  101  itoiiea. 
34.  Ilnd.  SO  Btories. 

U.    Ibid.  34  atoriei. 


Printed  Editions. — It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  Latin  copy  of  this  work  has  never 
been  printed.  The  following  are  all  translations 
into  English,  No.  1  may  be  that  ascribed  to  Le- 
iafid  ;  the  rest  are  by  Robinson. 

1.  No  date,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde .  .j^  i*^^*/*X*^  ^i^?^ 

2.  1577.  T,  East.  From  Robinson's  Eoptilemia,  as  above.     *^^-—^r^i^  ' 
(L    159J.  T.  East.    i2mo.    In  the  author's  poHcsuon. 

Cmtaios  43  storin. 
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4.  No  date.     R.  Bishop.  I2mo. 

6.  No  date.    Stanlbjr.  13mo. 

6.  1648.     R.Biihop.  12nio.  44  ttoria 

^  1003.    J,  B.  for  A.  Crook.  13mo. 

8.  1668.    A.  J.  for  A.  Crook.  Umo.  44  stories. 

g.  l6T2.     E.  Crowch,  for  A.  Croofc.  Vitao. 

la  1689.     for  T.  Bauett,  Ice,  13iqo,  44  «tories. 

11.  1703.     for  R.  Cliiiwell.    13mo.    The  ume  as  tkaT 
of  1668. 
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A 

DISSERTATION 

OV  THX 

ANCIENT  ENGUSH 
MORRIS    DANCE. 

It  is  the  observatiqa  of  an  elegant  writer,  that 
disquidtions  concerning  the  manners  and  conduct 
of  our  spedes  in  early  times,  or  indeed  at  any 
'time,  are  always  curious  at  least  and  amusing. 
An  investigation  of  the  subject  before  us,  if  com- 
pletely and  successfully  performed,  would  serve 
to  fill  up  a  chasm  in  the  history  of  our  popular 
antiquities :  but  this  must  not  be  expected.  The 
culpable  indifference  of  historical  writers  to  pri- 
vate manners,  and  more  especially  to  the  recre- 
atToDS  and  amusements  of  the  common  people, 
has  occadoned  the  difEculties  that  always  attend 
enquiries  of  this  nature,  many  of  which  are  iii< 
yolved  in  impenetrable  darkness ;  whilst  others 
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can  only  receive  illustration  &om  detached  and 
scattered  hcts  accompanied  by  judicious  infb> 
rences  and  opinions. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  the  first  place,  to  attempt 
some  definition  of  what  the  morris  dance  origi. 
nally  was :  this  may  be  best  accomplished  by  the 
aid  of  etymology,  which  will  generally  be  found  a 
faithful  guide,  when  managed  with  discretion. 
It  seems,  however,  on  the  present  occa^on  to 
have  been  too  slightly  treated  in  a  work  of  con- 
siderable labour  and  ingenuity,   the  author  of 
which  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  Morris 
dance  originated  from  that  part  of  the  andent 
ceremony  of  the  feast  of  fools,  in  which  certaiit 
persons  habited  like  bufibons,  with  bells,  &c.j 
.'i  .:  ,^u.^w>—*.»  joined  in  a  dance.    He  then  proceeds  as  follows, 
:^iC*i-  '/ft/fwitiv!>»*  The  word  Morris  applied  to  the  dance  is  usu- 
.  rt/r?  **<<w-«in^ally  derived  from  Moriscoy  which  in  the  Spanish 
';,  .•  i.ff*r>  **iiff«t^^langijage  signifies  a  Moor,  as  if  the  dance  had 
■f.<irMfe.fH^,Atf  been  taken  irom  the  Moors ;  but  I  cannot  help 
>i.>n/^M£4,^-(i^  considering  this  as  a  mistake,  for  it  appears  ta 
;..:  LJ^H>4-/t^lgLtaR  that  the  Morisco  or  Moor  dance  is  exceed- 
/w.AwT^ik.rfjSll^^ingly  different  from  the  morris-dance  fonoeriy 
ir Uf^^n^iiit^fi^a^'czcliseA.  in  this  country;    it  being   performed 
.'•■uJO^  'Ht—t^  with  the  castanets  or  rattles,  at  the  ends  of  the 
'.^f/fA^K^i^i/fifigers,  and  not  with  bells  attached  to  various 
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futa  of  the  dress',  I  sbaiU  not  pretend  to  invesU- 
gate  the  derivation  of  the  word  Morris  ;  though  . 
^ubably  it  might  be  found  at  home :  it  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  applied  to  the  dance  in 
modem  times,  and,  I  trust,  long  after  the  festi- 
val to  which  it  originally  belonged  was  done  away 
Vul  had  nearly  sunk  into  oblivi(m'>."  ~ 

Now  if  the  term  in  question  had  been  orc/u- 
tiveli/  used  in  England,  there  would  have  been 
some  weight  in  these  observations ;  but  when  we 
find  it  adopted  by  most  of  the  £ur(^)ean  nadons 
to  express  a  d^e,  the  origin  of  which  both 
EngUsh  and  foragn  glossaries  uniformly  ascribe 
to  the  Moors,  we  must  pause  at  least  before  we 
consent  to  abandon  the  only  clue  that  presents 
itself  to  assist  us.  The  genuine  Moorish  or  Mo* 
lisco  dance  was,  do  doubt,  very  different  front 
At  European  morris ;  but  there  is  scarcely  aa 
instance  in  which  a  fashion  or  amusement  that 
lias  been  borrowed  from  a  distant  region  has  not 
ip  its  progress  through  other  countries  under- 
-gone  sach  ak^ratioas  as  have  much  obscured  its 
origin.  This  remark  may  be  exemplified  m  chess 


*  Tbu  will  hereafter  appear  to  be  a  iniatAe. 
k  Stnm'i  SptrU  Mitd  pastmes  o/*  ifupmpU  efEnglsnd, 
f.  1/1. 
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and  cards,  which,  bfyood  all  doubt,  were  i 
rented  in  India  or  China,  and  spread,  bj  i 
of  the  Arabians,  progressively  throughout  Spain, 
Italy,  France,  England,  and  the  North  of  Eo- 
Tope.  But  the  above  writer  has  cited  a  passage 
from  the  play  of  Fariety,  1649,  in  which  the 
Spanish  Morisco  is  mentioned ;  and  this  not  only 
shows  the  legitimacy  of  the  term  taorrit,  but  that 
the  real  and  uncorrupted  Moorish  dance  was  to 
be  found  in  Spun,  where  it  still  continues  to  de- 
light both  natives  and  strangers  under  the  name 
of  t\ie  fandango.  It  may  be  likewise  ronarked, 
that  the  exquisitely  pretty  music  to  this  lively 
dance  ia  undoubtedly  Moorish  ^  The  Spanish 
morris  was  also  danced  at  puppet-shows  by ,  a 
person  habited  like  a  Moor,  with  castagnets;  and 
Junius  p)u  Jon3  has  informed  us  that  the  morris 
dancers  usually  blackened  thdr  faces  mdi  soot, 
that  tbey  might  the  bmer  pass  for  Moors^. 

*  ISit.  0^  tmaick,  vol.  ir.  388,  hj  SAx  John  Hawkiu, 
who  wai  dead/  of  ojnnun  that  the  monii  dance  wa*  de^ 
rivod  from  the  Moon. 

*  Elymologicum  AHg&eiaam.  In  fiirtber  cacnbotatkni 
of  thii  deductioo  of  the  morru  dance,  the  following  wnds 
may  be  adduced;  HosHaux  a  kind  of  groteique  peiniing, 
•ometinaei  called  Araboque,  and  osed  io  embroidef/  and 
touikiog.    MouiCLi,  and  houiiub^  a  gold  «aia  OMd 
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Some  have  sought  the  origin  of  the  morris  ia 
the  Pyrrkica  saltatxo  of  the  andents,  a  military 
dance  which  seems  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Greeks,  and  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  S^ 
or  priests  of  Mars.  This  conunued  to  be  prac- ' 
tised  for  many  ages,  till  it  became  corrupted  by 
figures  and  gesdculations  foragn  to  its  original 
purpose.  Such  a  dance  was  that  well  known  in. 
France  and  Italy  by  the 'name  of  the'  dance  of 
fools  or  Matadhins,  who  were  habited-  in  short 
jackets  with  gilt-paper  helmets,  long  streamers 
tied  to  their  Moulders,  and  bdls  to  their  legs. 
Tbey  carried  in  thdr  hands  a  sword  and  buckler, 
with  which  they  made  a  clashing  ncHse,  and  per- 
formed various  quick  and  ^rightly  evoludons^ 

ID  Spain  by  tbe  Moon,  aod  called  in  the  baTbaroos  Latin  of 
the  foarteeatb  centaij  nwitixxf.  See  Carpeotier,  Stppl, 
tdglossar.  Duaatgiai,  v,  JIforibmu.  Moaais  vax,  called 
fikiBwise  mores  wax,  in  the  GarbelUng  ofspicu,  15g4,  4to. 
To  these  the  morru-pHe  may  perhaps  be  added.  It  is  pn>- 
fcable  that  the  Eogliah  termi  monit  and  vutrict  have  been 
comipted  from  marts,  tbe  older  and  more  genaine  ortho 
graphy. 

*  Taboumt  Orckesogrt^kie,  1589,  4tOj  f-97t  where  the 
several  poatnrei  of  this  dance  are  described  and  repicsented. 
The  I^rriiic  dance  appean  to  have  travelled  from  Greeca 
inlo  'tbs  North.  See  Olaua  Magniu,  De  gentiius  J<pt^ 
iTvmalltiu,  lib.  XV.  c.  23,  34,  25,  26,  2/. 
Sf2 
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A  species  of  this  sword  dance  by  some  means  or 
other  got  iotroduced  into  England,  where  it  has 
generally  and  unaccounubly  been  exhibited  by 
vomen,  whose  dexterous  feats  of  tombling  and 
dandng  wkh  swords  at  birs,  and  in  the  minor 
theatres,  are  stiM  remembered  by  many  persons^. 
A  very  learned  writer,  ^Kakk^  of  the  Pyrriiea 
toitatio,  in£»m$  us,  that  "  Tbe  common  people 
fai  many  parts  of  England  still  poetise  what  thef 
call  a  Morisco  danct,  ia  a  wild  manner,  and  am 
k  were  in  armour,  at  pr(^)er  intervals  striking 
.  upon  each  others  staves,  &c^"  This  might  be 
found  on  enqmry  to  difier  firom  the  coramoa 
morris,  and  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  old  Pyrrhic 
and  Moorish  dances.  Such  a  one  may  be  alluded 
to  in  The  second  part  of  King  Henry  the  Stxlh^ 
Actiii.  Sc.  I, 

' «         I-..- I  hare  seen  hi« 

Caper  nprigbt  like  a  wild  Moriiar^ 
Shaking  the  bloodj'  darts,  as  be  fail  telb." 

'  It  it  remarkable  that  the  same  practice  Bboiild  be  fbt>a4 
m  the  bland  of  Ceylon.  Knox  telli  lu  that  "  A  wdoim 
takes  two  naked  swurils,  under  each  ann  one^  and  anotbei 
ebe  holdi  in  her  moutb,  theu  fetchedi  a  inii  and  tnnia  clean 
over,  and  never  touches  (he  ground  tiS  the  lights  on  ber  fre| 
again  holding  all  her  swords  fast."  Hist,  ef  Ca/lon,  p.  gQ. 

s  Wise's  Enifuiries  concerning  the  Jirii  ittkatitatittf  tax*- 
.guagt,  isfc,  qfEurope,  p.  51. 
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Befixc  we  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the 
snore  immediate  c^ject  of  this  essay^  the  English 
morris,  it  may  be  as  ivell  to  lay  before  the  reader 
a  ;shoit  description  of  the  uncorrupted  morris 
dance^  as  practised  in  Fiance  about  the  beginning 
of  the  UKteenth  century.  It  has  been  preserved 
by  Tabourot,  the  oldest  and  by  hj  the  most  cu- 
rious writer  of  any  other  on  the  art  of  dancing''. 
He  relates,  that  in  his  youthful  days  it  was  the 
custom  in  good  sodeties  for  a  boy  to  come  intn 
the  hall,  when  supper  was  finished,  with  his  face 
blackened,  his  forehead  bound  with  white  or 
yellow  taffeta,  and  bells  tied  to  his  legs.  He 
then  prctteeded  to  dance  the  Morisco^  tlie  whole 
length  of  the  hall,  backwards  and  forwards,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  company\     He  hints 

^  Jean  Tabonrot,  canon  And  official  of  tbe  cafltedral  of 
Lengrec,  {wbli shed  his  Orchfaographit  ti  traicti  tn  forme  de 
dialogue  par  leguel  loutes  personnes  peuvent  facUemeKt  ap-. 
frauire  et  practiquer  t homuste  exercice  da  dances,  1589, 
4to,  under  tbe  anagTammaCiEed  name  of  Thoinot  Arbeau. 
He  died  in  \SQS,  at  the  age  of  66.  His  work  is  equally 
ctiriotu  an^  uncommon. 

'  But  tbe  French  moni*  can  be  traced  to  a  much  earlier 
period.  Among  other  inslancea  of  the  prodigality  of  Meisire 
Gillei  Aa  Riiz,  in  I4'10,  morris  dancers  are  speciSfd.  Lo- 
tuneau.  Hist.  Je  Bretagne,  ii,  IO69.  In  the  accounts  of 
OltTicf  le  ILoux,  treaurertoAjtburlil,  duke  sf  Bretagne 
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that  the  bells  might  hsve  been  borrowed  horn. 
the  crotali  of  the  andents  in  the  Pyrrhic  'dance. 
He  then  describes  the  more  modem  morris 
dance,  which  was  performed  by  striking  the 
ground  mth  the  forepart  of  the  feet }  but,  as  tliis 
was  found  .to  be  too  &tiguing,  the  motion  was  af- 
-terwazds  confined  to  the  heel,  the  toes  being 
kept  firm,  by  which  means  the  dancer  contrived 
to  rattle  his  bells  with  more  effect.  He  adds  that 
this  mode  of  dancing  fell  into  disuse,  as  it  was 
found  to  bring  on  gouty  complaints.  This  is  the 
air  to  which  the  last-mendoned  moiris  was  per- 
formed. 


mi"|ii|i|)nii 


yi^Mi^hu^" 


in  1457,  >■  1>*>*  a^icle:  "A  certaiw  conapeignaai  qui 
KToient  &it  plouean  esbateineiis  de  moruquts  et  aabe*  jeox 
devant  le  due  ^  Toon,  vi.  escus."  Id.  1303.  At  a  splen- 
did feait  giran  by  Guton  de  Fcni  at  Vendome  in  1458, 
"  foure  joag  laddes  and  a  damoiell  attired  lilce  aanget 
(Uonced  (bjr  good  dircctimi}  an  ucellent  MorUco,  bdbra 
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It  has  been  supposed  that  the  morris  dance  was 
first  brought  into  England  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Third,  when  John  of  Gaunt  returned  from 
Spain  ^;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  we 
had  it  from  our  Gallic  neighbours^  or  even  from 
the  Flemings.  Few  if  any  vestiges  of  it  can  be 
traced  beyond  the  rdgn  of  Henry  the  Seventh  ; 
about  which  time,  and  particularly  in  that  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  the  churchwardeus'  accounts 
in  several  parishes  afford  materials  that  throw 
much  light  on  the  subject,  and  show  that  the 
morris  dance  made  a  very  considerable  figure  in 
the  parochial  festivals.  A  late  valuable  writer 
has  remarked  that  in  some  places  the  May-games 
of  Robin  Hood  were  nothing  more  than  a  morris 
dance,  in  which  Robin  Hood,  Little  John,  Maid 
Marian,  and  Frier  Tuck,  were  the  principal 
personages,  the  others  being  a  clown  or  fool,  the 


the  aMemblj."  Favines  Theater  ofhomur,  p.  345,  and  aee 
Carpeotier,  Suppl.  ad  ghssar.  Ducangian.  v,  Moriiuais. 
CoquUlart,  a  French  poet,  who  wrol^  about  1470,  Mys  that 
the  Swiss  danced  the  Morisca  to  the  beat  of  the  dram. 
(Euvres,  p.  127.    , 

*  Vec\C%  Memoirs  of  MUton,  135.  What  thii  writer  ha« 
added  on  the  subject  of  the  morris  dance  \a  not  very  inUr- 
esting  (  but  he  is  certainly  mistaken  in  his  explauatiou  of 
fist,  taten,  or  nme  men's  morrii. 
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bobby-horse,  the  tabom',  and  the  dancers,  vho 
vere  more  or  less  numerous';  but  this  seems  tor 
be  a  mistake.  The  May-games  of  RoUn  Hooil 
appear  to  have  been  principally  instituted  for  thtf 
eDCOuragemeot  of  archery,  and  vere  geneiaUf 
accompanied  by  morris  dancers,  who,  nevertheless 
formed  but  a  subordinate  part  of  the  ceremony. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  at  any  time  Robin 
Hood  and  his  compam(»is  were  constituent  cha^ 
racters  in  the  morris.  There  were,  besides,  Blay- 
gamea  of  a  more  ample  nature,  bdng  merely 
dances  round  a  May-pole,  by  the  lads  and  lasses 
of  the  vilEagc,  and  the  undoubted  remains  of  the 
Roman  Floralia"*.  We  find  also  that  othtf  fes- 
tivals and  ceremonies  had  their  morris,  as  Holy- 
Thursday;  the  'Whitsun.ales ;  the  bride-ales,  or 
weddings",  and  a  sort  of  play  or  pageant  called  tht 
lord  of  misrule.  Sheriffs  too  had  their  morris 
dance".    The  reader  may  be  amused  with  the 

I  Bitson'i  Rt^in  Hood,  I.  cii. 

■  See  paiticuUrlf  Stubbo'i  jiMtomU  tf  aHstt,  p.  lOQ, 
edit,  tsgs,  410. 

»  In  Lanebam's  Leller  from  Keialwiirth  or  KUUaguiorli 
taslU,  a  bride-aie  is  described,  in  wbich  inentioa  it  made  of 
"  a  lively  Morii  dauna,  according  too  the  auncieot  ipao- 
ner :  six  daunccrz,  Mawdmarion,  and  tbe  feol," 

•  Sex  Stag's  Smfoy  of  London^  l€l8,  4ta>  p.  l6l. 
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following  account  of  the  lord  of  misrule,  as  it 
contains  z  description  of  an  attendant  morris.  It 
bas  been  fortunately  handed  down  to  us  by  a 
poritanical  writo-  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  whose 
loud  ravings  against  the  fashionable  accesses  of 
his  countryioen  have',  .contributed  to  fiimi^ 
posterity  with  the  completest  information  re- 
jecting a  considerable  portion  of  the  manpers  and 
customs  of  the  above  period  that  is  any  where 
to  be  found.  These  are  his  words :  *'  First,  all 
the  wilde  heads  of  the  parish,  flocking  togither, 
chuse  them  a  graund  captaine  (of  mischiefe) 
whome  they  innobie  with  the  title  of  my  Lord 
of  misrule f  and  him  they  crowne  with  great  so< 
lemnttie,  and  adopt  for  their  king.  This  king 
aimoynted,  choos^h  fborth  twentie,  fourtie,  three- 
score or  a  hundred  lusde  guttes  like  to  himselfe 
to  waite  upon  his  lordly  majesty,  and  to  guarde 
bis  noble  person.  '  Then  every  one  of  these  his 
men,  he  investeth  with  his  liveries  of  greene, 
yellow,  or  some  other  light  wanton  collour.  And 
as  though  that  were  not  (bawdy)  gaivdy  ynougfa, 
I  should  say,  they  bedecke  themselves  with 
scarSes,  ribbons  and  laces  hanged  alt  over  with 
golde  ringes,  precious  stones,  and  other  jewels : 
this  done,  they  tie  ^xmt  either  l^;ge  twentie  or 
fourtie  belles,  with  rich  faaadkercbie&  in  thor 
2 
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bandes,  and  sometimes  bide  a  croese  over  dieir 
Bhouldere  and  neckes,  borrowed  Jbr  the  most 
part  of  their  pretie  Mopsiet  and  loving  Bestia^ 
for  byssing  them  la  the  darke.  Thus  all  thinga 
act  in  order,  then  have  they  their  bdtiby-honeaf 
Aeir  dragons  and  oiiux  antiques,  togither  with 
their  bandie  pipert,  and  thundering  drummert, 
to  strike  up  the  DeviU  Daimce  withall :  then 
martch  this  heathen  company  towards  the  church 
md  church-yarde,  their  pypers  pypyng,  their 
drummers  thundering,  their  stumpes  daundng, 
dietr  belles  iyngling,  their  handkercheefes  flott^- 
mg  about  thdr  heades  like  madde  men,  thor 
hobbie  horses,  and  other  monsters  ekirmishing 
amongst  the  throng :  and  in  this  sorte  they  goe 
to  the  church  (though  the-  minister  be  at  prayer 
or  preaching)  daonctng  and  swii^ing  tbor  hand- 
kercbiefes  orer  their  heades  in  the  church  like 
Devils  incarnate,  with  such  a  confused  nmse, 
diat  no  man  can  heare  his  owne  voyce.  Then 
the  foolish  people  they  looke,  they  stare,-  they 
laugh,  they  fleere,  and  mount  upon  fames  and 
pewes,  to  see  these  goodly  pageants  solanoized 
in  this  son.  Then  after  this  about  the  church 
they  goe  againe  and  againe,  and  so  foorth  into 
the  church  yard,  where  they  have  commonly 
their  aommer  haules,  their  bowers,  arbouis,  and 
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banquetdog  houses  set  up,  wherein  they  feast, 
banquet,  and  daunce  all  that  day,  and  (peradven- 
ture)  all  that  night  too.  And  thus  these  terrestrial 
^n'ex  spend  the  Sabboth  day.  Another  sort  of  &n- 
tasdcall  fooles  bring  to  these  helhoundes  (the  Jjysi 
of  misrule  and  hb  complices)  some  bread,  sotoe 
good  ale,  some  new  cheese,  some  olde  cheese,  some 
custardes,  some  cracknels,  some  cakes,  some 
flaunes,8ome  tartes,  some  creame,  some  meat^  some 
one  thing,  some  another ;  but  if  they  knewe  that 
as  often  as  they  bringe  anye  to  the  maintenance  c£ 
these  execrable  pastimes,  they  offer  sacrifice  to 
the  Devill  and  Sathanas,  they  would  repent  and 
withdrawe  their  handes,  which  God  graunt  they 
may  P."  Another  declaimer  of  the  like  kind, 
speaking  of  May  games  and  morris  dances,  thus 
holds  forth  i  "  The  abuses  which  are  committed 
in  your  may-games  are  infinite.  The  first  wherec^ 
is  this,  that  you  doe  use  to  attyre  in  womans  ap- 
parrell  whom  you  doe  most  commenly  call  mm/- 
marrioru,  whereby  you  in£inge  that  straight 
commaundement  whiche  is  given  in  Deut.  xxii.  S, 
that  men  must  not  put  on  womens  apparrell  fw 
feare  of  enormities.  Nay  I  myself  have  seene  in 
a  may  game  a  troupe,  the  greater  part  whoof 

'  Stcibbet'tjinatomietfahues,  p.  I07. 
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batti  been  men,  and  yet  have  they  been  attyred 
8o  like  unto  women,  thu  theyr  hccB  being  hiddv 
(as  they  were  indeede)  a  man  coulde  not  disceme 
them  from  women,  llie  second  abuse^  iHiicb 
of  all  other  is  the  greatest,  b  this,  that  it  hath 
been  toiilde  that  your  morice  dauiu^rs  hare 
daunced  naked  in  nettes:  what  greater  endse- 
nent  unto  naughtines  could  have  been  devised  f 
The  third  abuse  is,  that  you  (because  you  will 
loose  no  tyme)  doe  use  commonly  to  runne  into 
woodes  in  the  night  time,  amongst  maidots,  to 
fet  bowes,  in  so  muche  as  I  have  hearde  of  tenne 
maidens  which  went  to  fet. May,  and  nine  of 
them  came  home  with  childe')."  He  seems  Uke- 
wise  to  allude  to  a  character  of  the  Devil  in  the 
May  games,  of  which  no  mention  is  elsewhere 
made. 

In  the  course  of  time  these  several  recreati<»s 
were  blended  together  so  as  to  become  almost 
indtstinguishable.  It  is  however  very  certain  that 
the  May  games  of  Robin  Hood,  accompanied 
with  the  morris,  were  at  first  a  distinct  cereinonf 


<  FetberatoD'i  D'uUogtu  agaynst  Hght,  Uwde,  and  lasd~ 
vinu  dawiemg,  \aS2,  12nio,  sign.  D.7.  Stem  pauage  to 
the  same  purpoM  >a  Noitbbrooke'i  ZVeofm  agtanat  >&m^, 
danmg,  t^c.  isg7,  4to,  £>.  08  b. 
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ffom  the  simple  moms,  which  when  Warner  lived 
was  celebrated  about  the  season  of  Easter,  and 
befcn«  the  May  games :  he  thus  speaks  of  them, 

"  At  Vaake  brgtui  oui  Momae,  and  ere  Penlicoat  our  May^'* 

It  is  |wobable  that  when  the  practice  of  arclierj 
declined,  the  May  games  of  Robin  Hood  were 
dbcontinued,  zad  that  the  morris  dance  was 
transferred  to  the  celebration  of  Whitsuntide, 
Other  as  connected  with  the  Whttsun  ales,  or  as 
a  separate  amusement.  In  the  latter  instance  it 
appears  to  have  retained  one  or  two  of  the  char 
lacters  in  the  May  pageants ;  but  no  uniformity 
was  or  pos«bly  could  be  observed,  as  the  ar- 
rangement would  vary  in  different  places  accord* 
ing  to  the  humour  or  convenience  of  the  partieA. 
The  painted  glass  window  belonging  to  George 
Tollett,  Esq.  at  Betley,  in  StafiEbrdshire,  ezhitjts, 
in  all  probability^  the  most  curious  as  wdl  as  the 
«ldest  representation  of  an  English  May  game 
■nd  monis  dance,  that  is  uqr  where  to  be  found*. 
The  learned  possessor  of  this  cuiiosity,  to  whom 
the  readers  of  Shakspeare  are  much  indited 


^ — ,  1612,  p.  121. 

*  Steemm't  Skakifmn,  attlteoodoT  die  t^o(  Kt,>g 
Btttn/ lV,part  I. 
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sot  only  for  this,  but  for  many  other  nliud>le 
oommumcattons,  has  supposed  that  the  vindow 
might  have  been  painted  in  the  youthful  days  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  when  he  d^ghted  in  Aby 
games;  but  it  most  be  observed  that  the  dresses 
and  costume  of  some  of  the  figures  are  certainly 
of  an  older  period,  and  may,  without  mudi 
hazard,  be  pronounced  to  bekmg  to  the  re^  of 
Edward  the  Fourth.  Among  other  proo&  that 
could  be  adduced,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  compare 
it  with  the  annexed  jurint  of  another  morris  dance. 
This  is  a  copy  from  an  exceedingly  scarce  engiav- 
mg  on  copper  by  Israel  Von  Mecbebi,  or  Me<!- 
kenen,  so  named  from  the  place  of  lus  nativity, 
a  German  village  on  the  confines  of  Ftandera,  in 
which  latter  country  this  artist  ai^ieais  chiefly  to 
have  resided ;  and  therefore  in  most  of  bis  prints 
we  may  observe  the  Flemish  costume  of  his  time. 
From  the  pointed  shoes  that  we  see  in  cme  of  the 
figures  it  must  have  been  executed  between  the 
year  1460,  and  1470;  about  which  latter  period 
the  broad-toed  shoes  came  into  fashion  in  France 
and  Flanders.  It  seems  to  have  been  intended 
■as  a  pattern  for  goldsmith's  work,  probably  a  cup 
or  tankard. 

The  artist,  in  a  fancy  representation  of  fbli^, 
has  introduced  several  figures  beltniging  to  a 
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Flemish  May  game  morris  consistiDg  of  the  lady 
of  the  May,  the  fool,  the  piper,  two  morris 
dancers  with  bells  and  streamers,  and  four  other 
dancing  characters,  for  which  approptiate  names 
wilt  not  ea^y  be  found.  The  ^militude  betweo^ 
some  of  the  figures  in  this  print  and  others  in 
Mr.  Tollett's  window  is  very  striking,  and  shows 
that  the  period  of  execution,  as  to  both,  was 
nearly  the  same.  One  objection  to  this  opinion 
will,  no  doubt,  present  itself  to  the  skiliiil  spec- 
tator, and  that  is  the  shape  of  the  letters  which 
form  the  inscription  a  merv  hat  on  the  pane  of 
glass  No.  8.  These  are  comparatively  modem, 
and  cannot  be  carried  further  back  than  the  time 
of  Elizabeth ;  but  this  will  be  accounted  for 
hereafter. 

The  above  curious  painting  has  furnished  the 
means  of  ascertaining  some  of  the  personages  of 
which  the  May  games  and  morris  counted  at 
the  time  of  its  execution.  To  trace  thdr  original  ■ 
forms  and  numbers,  or  the  progressive  changes 
they  underwent,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
would  be  perhaps  impossible ;  because  not  only 
the  materials  for  such  an  attempt  are  extrem^y 
few,  but  a  variety  of  circumstances  contributed 
to  constitute  their  differences  even  during  the 
same  period.    Wherever  we  turn,  nothing  but 
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irregularity  presents  itself.  Somedmes  we  funra 
a  lady  c^  the  May,  'impl^^  with  a  friar  Tuck  ; 
and  io  later  times  a  Maid  Marian  remained  with- 
out ereo  a  Robin  Hood  or  a  friar.  But  con- 
sstency  is  not  to  be  looked  for  on  thesa  occa- 
aons,  when  we  find,  as  has  been  remarked,  that 
the  May  games,  those  of  Robin  Hood,  the  ales, 
and  tbe  morris  dances.  Were  blended  together  as 
C(Hivenience  or  caprice  ha[q}ened  to  dictated 

The  several  characters  that  seem  in  more  an- 
cient limes  to  have  com[>osed  the  May  game  and 
morris  were  the  following  :  Robin  Hood,  little 
John,  Friar  Tuck,  Maid  Marian  the  queaior 
lady  of  the  May,  the  fool,  the  piper,  and  several 
morris  dancers  habited,  as  it  appears,  in  various 

*  Tliera  ii  a  temarkable  inilance  of  the  corrnptkin  that 
hu  been  gnidualljr  introduced  into  popular  ceremonies,  io 
the  celebration  of  Lbe  gunpowder- plot ;  in  xrhicb,  fbrmerlj, 
Guy  Faux  was  ignominioualy  carted,  in  company  with  Iho 
Vope  and  the  Devlt,  all  of  whom  were  afterwards  consisted 
totbeflanies;  whereas  at  present  we  have  only  the  inu^ 
of  a  fellow,  or  tometimes  a  real  boy  bediz^ied  with  gilded 
ngs,  ruffles,  and  powdered  periwig,  under  ihe  appdlatiOB 
of  Poor  Gut/,  for  whom  the  attendants  seem  to  crave  cbad^. 
The  Pope  bad  been  long  dismissed  by  proclamation  ot  act  of 
parlianient ;  and  the  Devi]  is  probably  forgotten  by  some,  or 
lieooroe  an  object  of  too  much  terror  with  olben  to  be 
•poftedwitli. 
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modes.  Afterwards  a  hobby  horse,  and  a  dragon 
were  added.  To  avoid  the  confusion  that  might 
otherwise  ensue,  it  will  be  best  to  speak  of  each 
character  by  itself. 

I.  Robin  Hood.  The  history  of  this  cele- 
brated outlaw  has  been  so  ably  and  ingeniously 
treated  by  Mr.  RItson,  and  every  fact  that  relates 
to  him  so  minutely  developed,  that  It  will  be 
long  before  any  novelty  shall  be  discovered  of 
sufficient  importance  to  deserve  attention.  It  ap- 
pears thu  in  the  May  game  he  sometimes  carried 
a  painted  standa^d^ 

U.  Little  John.  The  faithful  companion 
of  Robin  Hood,  but  of  whom  little  tiiat  is  not 
fabulous  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  He  is 
first  mentioued,  together  with  Robin  Hood,  by 


*■  Church  wardens' accounts  at  KingitoD,  iRL]'iK)iis's£it- 
vimu  of  Lofdon,  vol.  i.  p.  227.  ^'i>e  learned  author  of 
this  interestiog  work  has  remarked  that  be  had  found  do  ' 
entries  at  Kingston,  relating  to  the  Maj  games,  ailer  the 
2Q,  Hen.  B;  but  they  certaiuly  continued,  at  parochial 
ceremonies,  in  other  places  to  a  much  later  period.  In  the 
fhurchwardens'  accounts  of  Great  Marlov  it  appears  that 
dreMes  for  the  morris  dance  were  lent  to  ne^hbourtng  pa- 
□sbes  so  late  as  1029.  See  Lonf^'a  ^ntij/uiiiet  tffDa- 
borwgh,  4to,  1797. 

•VOL.  II.  S  O 
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Fordun  tbe  Scotnh  hutorian,  who  wrote  in  the 
fburteeoth  centary,  and  who  ^letks  of  the  cdebn- 
tion  of  the  story  of  tbese  peruxum  die  theertricaJ 
performances  (^  his  tiraej  and  of  die  miostRls' 
songs  relating  to  them,  which  he  says  the  com- 
mon people  preferred  to  all  other  romancer*. 

III.  Friar  Tuck.  There  is  no  nry  aodeat 
mendon  oi  this  pencu,  whose  history  is  rery  ua* 
certsio.  Drayton  has  thus  recorded  him,  amoi^ 
other  companions  of  Robio  Hood ; 

"  Of  Didt  the  mmyfiiar  wUdi  bmdj  m  Kqaoa  node 

InpoiM  of  Robin  Hood^  huoudiwisBdtbdrtnde*." 
He  is  known  to  have  formed  cme  of  the  charac- 
ters »  the  Mty  games  during  the  reign  xrf  Henry 
Ae  Eighth,  and  had  been  probably  mtrodaced 
into  them  at  a  much  eat4ier  period.  F^nom  the 
occurrence  of  this  name  on  other  occa^ns,  there 
is  good  ressofi  for  supposmg  tlutt  it  was  a  sort  of 
generic  appell»ttoB  for  aay  ffiar,  and  that  it  or^- 
xatod  from  the  dress  of  the  ^Mder,  which  was 
tucked  (MT  folded  at  the  wust  by  means  of  a  cord 
or  girdle.    I1ius  Chaucer,  in  his  prologue  to  the 

Canterbury  tales,  says  of  the  Reve ; 

"  TIrcM  he  wb^  m  it  a  frne  Aoute  :"  ■ 

*  Ferdun'a  Stodchnainm,  l^ig,  fclkw  tam.il.  f.  KM. 
>  FohftUion,  lon^xxvt. 
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Add  he.  descnbes  one  of  the  friars  in  the  Somp- 
nou/s  tale: 

"  With  scrippe  and  tipped  t^ff,  ytucked  hie." 
This  friar  maintained  his  situation  in  the  morris 
under  the  reign  of  EHzabeth,  being  thus  men* 
lioned  in  Warner's  Albion's  England  : 

"  Tho  Rol»n  Hood,  liell  JtAm,  Jrier  TuckemiManaa 
itOly  play :" 

but  is  not  heard  of  afterwards.  In  Ben  Jonson*s 
Masque  f{fgipsiesy  the  clown  takes  notice  of  his 
J  in  the  dance'. 


IV.  Maid  Marian.    None  of  the  materials  ^^^  iKJin^u^n^ 
that  constitute  the  more  authentic  history  of  Robin  dic^t^^j**^ 
Hood,  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  character  ia  ^*?'*^  u^^ 
^sh^  of  his  mistress.  Th««  is  a  pretty  French  ^^^**^^*^  ^ 
pastoral  drama  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  /f4^  T^t^''^*^ 
enthled  Lejeu  du  berger  et  de  la  bergere,  in  which  ■^''*  ^7' 
the  principal  characters  are  Robin  and  Marion,  a 
sh^l^erd  and  shepherdess.    Mr.  Warton  thought 
t^t  our  En^li^  Marian  might  be  illustrated - 
froin  dus  compo^lion;  but  Mr.  Ritson  is  un- 
viUing  to  assent  to  this  opinion,  on  the  ground 
tbat  the  French  Robin  and  Marion  "  are  not  the 

r  Ben  /omob'i  Mrib,  1760,  wd.  vi,  p.  93. 
2gS 
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Robin  and  Marian  of  Sherwood."  .Yet  Mr. 
Warton  probably  meant  no  more  than  tl»t  the 
name  of  Marian  had  been  suggested  from  the 
above  Jrama,  which  was  a.  great  favourite  among 
the  common  people  in  France,  and  poformed 
much  about  the  season  at  which  the  May  games 
were  celebrated  in  England.  The  great  inter- 
course between  the  countries  might  have  been 
the  means  of  importing  this  name  amidst  an  in- 
finite variety  of  other  matters  ;  and  there  is  in- 
deed no  other  mode  of  accounting  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  name  which  never  occurs  {p  the 
page  of  English  history '=.    We  have  seen  that 

■  Mariav,  or  ai  it  is  more  frequently  written  Marim,  Ja 
not  formed,  as  some  French  writers  have  luppoted,  fraai 
Mary  aiul  Ann,  but  more  probably  from  Manamnt  lite 
wife  of  HeroJ,  whose  name  seems  boimwed  from  that  of 
Miriacn  trio  the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron.  Miriam 
is  saiil  to  come  from  a  Syrian  word  signifying  mistress,  at 
from  T,D  marar,  Ihterness.  ■  The  name  of  Jtfary,  evidently 
contracted  from  Miriam  or  Mariamiie,  does  not  ocmr  till 
the  time  of  tlie  daughter  of  Joachim  and  Anne,  tbenwtbei 
of  Christ,  at  which  period  we  find  other  Maries  in  the  New 
Teaianieiit.  It  is  remarkable  that  Maria,  from  Maiiut, 
■bould  not  occur  among  the  Roman  names  of  women,  in 
like  nianoer  sa  we  have  Jolia,  Cornelia,  PbWw,  -ftobir. 
Valeria,  be,  from  Jaliuf,  Cornelias,  Fulvius,  Prolioa,  and 
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the  story  of  Robin  Hood  was,  at  a  verv  larly 
period,  of  a  dramatic  cast ;  and  it  was  'perfectly 
ratural  that  a  principal  character  should  be  trans- 
ited from  one  drama  ,  to  another.  It  might  be 
thought  likewise  that  the  English  Robin  deserved 
his  Marian  as  well  as  the  other.  The  circum- 
stance of  the  Freuch  Marian  being  acted  by  a  boy 
contributes  to  support  the  above  opinion ;  the 
part  of  the  English  character  having  been  person- 
at&i,  though  not  alvrap,  in  like  manner.  Little, 
if  any,  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  authority  of  an 
old  play  cited  by  Mr.  Steevens  to  prove  that 
"  Maid  Marian  was  originally  a  name  assumed 
by  Matilda  the  daughter  of  Robert  Lord  Fitz- 
water,  while  Kdnh  Hood  lemuncd  in  a  state  of 
.outlawry  \"  This  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a 
dramatic  fiction,  designed  to  explain  a  character 
the  origin  of  wfaidi  had  been  long  rorgotten. 

Maid  Marian  not  only  officiated  as  the  para- 
mour of  Robin  Hood  in  the  May  games,  butias 
the  queen  or  lady  of  the  May,  who  seems  to  have 


Valertus.  The  facetiaui  and  eccentric  Edmund  Gayton,  in 
tbe  (ledicaiiou  to  his  Feslivous  notes  on  Don  QubmU,  sp«aks 
of  Mayd  Mgriain.  He  perliaps  imagined  tliat  tlie  morris 
Jance  bad  been  Buggestetl  by  the  prophetess  and  her  dancing 
women  with  tbelr  limbrch. 
•    '  Sfcevcu's  Shahp.  viii,  530. 
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been  introdaced  loog  before  the  games  of  Robtd 
Hood.  In  the  isle  of  Man  tbej  not  only  dected 
a  queen  of  May,  but  likewise  a  queen  of  winter''. 
Gatherings  for  the  May  l»ly,  as  andentty  lor 
Robin  Hood,  weie  htely  kept  up  at  Cambridge, 
but  in  a  corrupted  form,  the  real  occasbn  of  thk 
ceremony  being,  in  all  probability,  quite  un> 
known  to  the  gatherers.  There  can  be  no  dotabt 
that  the  queen  of  the  May  is  the  legitimale  repre^ 
sentative  of  the  Goddess  flora  in  the  Ronaa 
festival. 

The  introduction  of  Rot»n  Hood  into  the  cele> 
bration  of  May  probably  suggested  the  addition 
of  liking  or  lord  of  the  May.  In  the  year  1306 
Robert  Bruce  caused  himself  to  be  crovaed  at 
Scone,  and  a  second  time  by  the  hands  of  his 
mistress,  the  adulterous  wife  of  the  evl  a£  Bow- 
han,  who  changed  his  name  to  David.  It  is  re* 
ported  that  he  said  to  his  own  wife  on  this  occa- 
^on,  "  Yesterday  we  were  but  earl  and  countess^ 
to  day  we  are  king  and  queen;"  to  which  she 
replied,  *'  True,  you  are  now  a  tummer  kmgt 
but  you  may  not  chance  to  be  a  winter  one." 
Matthew  c^  Westminster  has  recorded  this  hct, 

*  Waldron's  History  of  the  isU  ofAftm,  13aui,  p.  91 
where  be  has  described  the  toock  battle  bMween  tbe  qucent. 
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ind  Holin^ed,  vho  copia  him,  makes  the  lady 
ea.jt  that  **  she  feared  diey  ^ould  prove  but  as 
a  tummer  king  and  queen^  such  as  in  country 
townes  the  yong  folh  chose  for  sport  to  dance 
about  may'Poies.^'  la  1557  there  was  a  May 
game  io  Fenchurch  street,  vith  a  Lord  and  Lacb/ 
oftheMay^  and  a  morris  daiKe*^.  Both  these 
characters  are  intnxluced  in  a  mc»nis  in  Fletcher^ 
play  of  The  two  noble  iinsmetit  Act  iii. ;  and,  in, 
the  Knigkl  of  the  burning  pettle.,  a  grocer's  ap- 
prentice poscmates  a  lord  of  the  May  dressed 
out  in  **  scarves,  feathers,  and  rings.'*  He  is 
made  to  ddiver  a  speech  from  the  omduit  to  the 
populace,  of  which  this  is  a  part ; 

"  London,  to  thee  I  do  present  the  meny  month  of  May, 
Let  eadi  troe  nibject  be  costeat  to  hear  me  wlial  I  >ay: 
For  from  Ibe  top  of  coadatt<bead,  ai  plainly  may  appear, 
I  will  both  tell  my  name  to  you,  and  wherefore  I  cam* 

here. 
My  name  'a  Hiift,  by  due  descent,  though  not  ignoble  I, 
Yet  far  inferiour  to  (he  fiock  irf  gracious  grocery. 
And  by  the  common  oonniel  of  my  fellows  in  the  Strandi 
With  gilded  ttaff,  and  croued  ikarfe,  the  May  lord  here 

Iitaud." 

A  lord  and  lady  are  still  preserved  In  som* 
places  iriiere  the  Whi^un-ales  continue  to  be 

«  Stiype't  EecL  moMriab,  iii,  iJG. 
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be  celebrated,  and  perhaps  in  other  moTrises 
during  the  season  of  May. 

To  return  to  Maid  Marian — She  was  usually 
dressed  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  as 
ve  may  collect  from  the  figures  of  her  in  Mr. 
Tollett's  window,  and  Israel's  engraving.  In 
both  the  kirtle  and  p>etticoat  are  alike ;  and  the 
pendent  vdl  is  supported  by  the  hand.  Hie 
EjigUsh  figure  holds  a  flower,  and  has  a  fancy 
coronet  as  gueen  of  the  May,  The  other  has 
apparently  an  apple  in  her  hand>  and  her  steeple 
head  dress  is  what  was  actually  worn  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  by  queens  and  ladies  of 
high  rank.  Bamaby  Rich,  who  wrote  in  the 
rdgns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  inveighing  a- 
gainst  the  foppery  of  moi's  apparel,  exclaims, 
**  And  from  whence  commeth  this  wearing,  and 
this  embroidering  of  long  locks,  ttus  curio^ty 
that  is  used  amongst  men,  in  Irizeling  and  curl- 
ing of  their  haire,  this  gentlewoman-like  starcht 
bands,  so  be-edged  and  belaced,  ^z/cr/or  Maid 
Marion  in  a  Moris  dance^  then  for  him  that 
'  hath  either  that  spirit  or  courage  that  shold  be  in 
a  gentleman''  ?" 

It  appears  that  the  Lady  of  the  May  was  some- 

:"  The  honettie  of  thii  agt,  ifilj,  4to,  p,35. 
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times  carried  in  procession  on  men's  shoulders  i 
for  Stephen  Baiman,  speaking  of  the  Pope  and 
his  ceremonies,  states  that  he  is  carried  on  the 
backs  of  four  deacons,  *'  after  the  maner  of 
carying  whylepot  queenes  in  Western  May 
games"."  Her  usual  gait  was  nice  and  affected'. 
Thus  in  the  description  of  the  family  visit  to  the 
royal  guest,  in  the  -old  ballad  of  The  miller  of 
Mansfield : 

"  And  10  IEk^  jetted  down  towards  the  king's  hall : 
The  avevty  old  miller,  with  his  hands  on  his  side  i 
His  wife,  like  Maid  Maiian  did  mince  at  that  tide." 

But  although  the  May>lady  was  originally  a 
character  of  some  delicacy  and  importance,  she 
ap[>ears  to  have  afterwards  declined  in  both  re< 
^ects.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  she  was  usually 
represented  by  some  smooth-faced  and  efieminate 
youths.    Falstaff  tells    the  hostess,  that  ''  for 

*  What  these  ladies  exactly  were  is  not  easy  to  coptpre. 
hend.  WHtepot  in  old  cookery  was  a  kind  of  custard,  noade 
in  a  crust  or  dish  with  cream,  eggs,  pulse  of  apples,  sugar, 
spices,  and  sippets  of  ti>kite  or  mancbet  bread.  It  ispossibls 
therefore  that  Maid  Marian,  being  occasionally  peraonaied 
by  a  kitchen  malkin  or  cook  wench,  obtained  the  title  ofa 
tuHtt-pot  queen. 

'  Golden  loots  of  Ike  leaden  Goddes,  ISJJ,  4to,  fa.  3Q. 

>  Greene's  <^uipfor  an  upstart  courtier,  rig.  D,  3. 
4 
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womanhood  Maid  Marian  may  be  the  Dqnity's 
wife  of  tbe  ward  to  ho:  i"  meaning  peiii^  diac 
she  was  as  masoilhie  in  her  aj^iearance  as  tbe 
country  clown  who  personated  Maid  Marian  : 
and  in  Fletcher's  Motuieur  Thontaty  Dorothea 
desres  her  brother  to  conduct  himself  with  mom 
gentleness  towards  his  mistress,  miless  he  would 
cbuse  to  marry  Malkyn  the  May  ladtf ;  anotb^ 
allusion  to  the  degraded  state  of  Maid  Marian, 
who  is  here  assimilated  to  a  vulgar  drudge  or 
ecullion  both  in  name  and  conditkni.  But  du- 
ring the  whole  of  her  existence  mirth  and  gaiety 
were  her  constant  companioos.  The  translabM-of 
Til*  hospitall  of  incurable  foolei,  1600,  4to, 
speaking  of  Acco,  the  old  woman  who  became 
mad  on  beholding  her  ugliness  in  a  narroT,  says 
that  **  one  while  shee  could  be  as  merrie  at' 
Maid  Marrian."  Nor  was  this  character,  even  in 
later  limes,  uniformly  vulgar.  Evpry  one  will 
call  to  miod  Nicholas  Brettm's  pretty  sonna  of 
Ph/Uida  and  Corydotiy  where  the  ^epherdesSf 


wilb  garlands  gay 


Was  made  the  Lady  of  the  Maye." 

V.  The  Fool.    This  character  in  the  morris 
was  the  same,  in  point  of  dress,  as  the  domestic 
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buffixm  of  bis  time.  In  Mr.  Tollett's  vindov 
be  has  addidonal  beUs  tied  to  his  arms  and  ancles 
as  a  morris  dancer,  but  is,  in  odier  reelects,  the 
Elfish  fool  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Yet  th« 
haUt  of  this  eccentric  person  was  not  the  same  ia 
all  countries,  nor  even  uniform  in  the  same 
country.  Accordingly  he  is  very  differently  ao 
coutred  in  the  Flemish  print  He  has  a  cap  or 
hood  with  asses'  ears,  and  a  row  of  bells  for  tb« 
crest ;  in  his  left  hand  be  carries  a  bauble,  and 
orer  his  right  arm  hangs  a  cloth  or  napkin.  He 
wears  behind  what  seems  intended  for  a  purse  or 
vallet,  with  which  the  fool  in  the  old  German 
printe  is  generally  exhibited.  It  is  certain  that 
there  was  only  one  fool  in  the  morris;  and  there- 
fore Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr.  ToUett  have  erred  in 
supposing  the  figure  No.  1 ,  in  the  window  to  be 
the  Bavianfool  with  the  bib.  The  ftirmer  gen- 
tleman had  apparently  misconceived  the  following 
passage  in  Fletcher's  Dvo  noble  Atiutnen, 


-  and  next  the  fool) 


Tbe  Bavian,  with  long  Ml  and  eka  long  todi." 

Here  are  not  itco  fools  described.  The  construc- 
ti<m  is,  *'  next  comes  the  fool,  i.  e.  the  Ba^ 
yian  fool,  &c."     This  might  have  been  the  idi<tt 
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fool,  and  so  denominated  from  tus  wearing  a 
bib,  in  French  bavon\  because  he  drivelled. 
Thus  in  Bonduca,  Act  t.,  Dedus  talks  of  a 
"  dull  slavering  fool."  The  tricks  of  the  Ba- 
vian,  hi?  tumbling  and  barking  like  a  dog,  sug- 
gested perhaps  by  the  conduct  of  Robert  the 
Devil  when  disguised  as  a  fool  in  his  well  known 
and  once  popular  romance,  were  peculiar  m  the 
morris  dance  described  in  The  two  noble  iinr- 
meny  which  has  some  other  characters  that  seem 
to  have  been  introduced  for  stage  effect,  and  not 
to  have  belonged  to  the  genuine  morris.  The 
tail  was  the  fox  tail  that  was  sometimes  worn  bjr 
the  morris  fool ;  and  the  long  tool  will  be  best 
understood  by  referring  t«  the  cut  of  the  idiot  in 


>■  Bavon  or  lavelle,  a  from  lave,  spittle.  Hence  the 
middle  age  Latin  lerm  for  a  fool,  tavons.  See  Docange 
Clost.  Tbii  it  a  ver^  plausible  etjinology,  and  might  itand 
well  enough  \jj  itself;  but  it  must  not  be  coccealed  that  ip 
(ome  of  the  Norlhern  languages  Bauian  signifies  a  moalcej 
OT  inbooit.  Whether  Fletcher,  who  seems  the  rati/  writer 
that  has  made  use  of  thii  word,  apphixl  it  to  the  foci  ia 
queitiun  an  account  of  the  monkftf  trickt  that  he  placed, 
remains  to  be  ascertained.  If  we  could  discover  the  names 
of  the  characters  in  a  French,  Dutch,  or  Gennan  morm  c£ 
tlib  Itn^e,  some  lijjbt  might  be  throwu  on  tb;  subject. 
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the  genuine  copy  of  the^dance  of  death  usually, 
though  improperly,  ascribed  to  Holbein,  and  by 
reflecting  on  some  peculiar  properties  and  quali- 
fications of  the  idiot  character. 

What  Mr.  Toilett  has  termed  a  bib  was  in  fact 
no  uncommon  part  of  the  male  dress  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Some  of  the  ctaitemporary 
figures  of  the  Beverley  minstrels  are  so  habited, 
as  well  as  others  in  the  representation  of  the 
Whitsun  ale  at  Cirencester'.  Whatever  character 
the  supposed  Bavian  of  the  window  was,  he  is 
also  found  in  the  print  by  Israel  <m  the  left  hand 
of  the  fool,  not  only  in  the  same  habit,  but  with 
his  hands  and  feet  precisely  in  dmilar  attitudes. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  morris  dance  was  la 
some  respects  a  sort  of  chironomy  ;  and  Higgins, 
the  English  editor  of  Juniue*s  Nojtienclator,  has 
actually  translated  the  word  chironomia  by  ^  the 
morrise  dance''."  In  the  absence  of  some  of  the 
other  characters  of  the  morris  dance,  the  exer- 
tions of  the  fool  app^u*  to  have  been  increased, 

'  See  Carter's  Sptdmens  ofanaenl  sculpture  andpauiHag, 
vol.  ii    pi.  xiii.  Ncs.  5  and  13,  and  pi.  xxivi. 

^  Edit.  158S,  12mOj  p,  299.     See  likewise  the  article 
np.  521. 
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as  we  learn  from  Ben  Janscm's  £nieriainmmt  «< 
uGthrope  : 

"  But  MS  th«  bot>b7-bone  u  fixgot. 

Poole,  it  muit  be  7001  lot. 

To  aij^ly  hi*  want  with  &ca 

And  lotne  other  buSbn  gracei, 

Y<m  know  haw."— 
C«ryat  rdates  that  near  Mootreuil  he  saw 
**  a  Whitsuntide  foole  disguised  Uke  a  iocAc^ 
Wearing  a  long  coate,  wherein  there  were  many 
•ererall  peeces  of  cloth  of  divov  colonis,  at  the 
comers  whereof  there  hanged  the  tailes  of  squir- 
rels :  he  bestowed  a  tittle  peecc  of  plate,  wbereia 
was  expressed  the  effigies  of  the  Virgin  Maiy, 
npon  every  one  that  gave  him  mooey :  for  he 
begged  money  c^  alt  travellers  for  die  benefile  of 
die  parish  cbiirch'."  The  rocnance  of  The  spi- 
ritual  Quixote  has  a  moiris  fool  with  a  fox's  tul 
depending  from  his  cap,  and  a  sheep  b^  attached 
to  his  hinder  parts.  In  the  modem  monis  daace 
the  fool  is  continued,  but  his  real  chirac^  and 
dress  appear  to  have  been  loag  since  forgotten. 
In  some  places  be  is  called  iJte  Squire, 

VI.  ThzPifer.  Sometimes  called  Tom  P^, 
an  obvious  and  necessary  attendant  on  a  morris, 

1  CoryzVt  Cmditiet,  1611,  4to,  p.  9- 
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and  who  r^uires  very  little  illustration.  Mr. 
Steerms  has  already  referred  to  Drayton  for  the 
mention  of  hiot}  and  Spenser,  in  his  third 
eclogue,  speaking  of  the  rimes  of  bad  po^,  ob> 
serreG  that 

"  7))M  t^per  makes  u  little  melodie ;" 
whence  ve  are  to  infer  that  his  mudc  was  not 
usually  of  the  very  best  kind.  The  resemblance 
as  to  attitude  and  dress,  between  the  figures  of 
this  character  in  Mr.  ToUett's  painting  and  the 
Flemish  print,  is  remarkable.  In  both  we  have 
the  sword  and  feather.  What  Mr.  ToUett  has 
termed  his  silver  shield  seems  a  mistake  for  the 
lower  part  or  flap  of  his  stomacher. 

VII.  The  HoBBY-HoRflE  j  of  which  the  ear- 
&6t  vestige  now  remaining  is  in  the  painted  win- 
dow at  Bedey.  It  has  been  already  observed 
that  he  was  often  omitted  in  the  morris.  During 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Puritans  made  consi- 
derable havoc  among  the  May-games,  by  their 
preachings  and  invectives.  Poor  Maid  Marian 
was  assimilated  to  the  whore  of  B^ylon ;  fnat 
Tuck  was  deemed  a  remnant  of  Popery,  and  the 
Hobby-horse  an  impious  and  Pagan  superstition ; 
and  they  were  at  length  ntost  completely  put  to 
the  rout  as  the  bitterest  enemies  of  religion.  King 
James's  book  of  spc»ts  restored  the  l«dy  and  the 
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hobby-horse  :  but  during  the  commonweahh  thej 
were  again  attacked  by  a  new  set  of  fanatics  ;  and 
logeiher  with  the  whole  'of  the  May  festivities* 
the  Whitsun-ales  &c.,  in  many  parts  of  En- 
gland degraded.  At  the  restoration  they  were 
once  more  reiived".  The  allusions  to  the  omis- 
don  of  the  Hobby-horse  are  frequent  in  the  old 
plays,  and  the  line 

"  For  O,  ibrO,  tbe  hobby  hone  isfoi^," 

ts  termed  by  Hamlet  an  epitaph,  which  Mr.  Theo- 
bald supposed,  with  great  probability,  to  have 
been  satirical.     The  following  extract  from  a 

*  Yet,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  Thomas  Hall, 
another  paritanicnl  writer,  publuhed  his  Fujubria  Flarte, 
the  Doumfail  of  May 'games,  iSfil,  4to,  in  which,  amidst 
n  great  deal  of  silly  declamation  against  these  innocent 
flmuscmenls,  he  maintains  Ihat "  Papistt  are  firward  to  gi*e 
the  people  May-poles,  and  the  Pope's  holiness  with  might 
and  main  keeps  up  his  superstiliqni  festivals  as  a  prime  pn^ 
of  his  tottering  kingdome."  That  "  by  these  sensual  sporta 
andcarnal-desh-pleasingwayes  of  wine,  women,  dancing, 
levelling,  &c.,  be  hath  gnined  more  souls,  than  by  alt  tbe 
tortures  and  cruul  penecutions  that  he  could  invent,"  Ho 
adds,  "  What  a  sad  account  will  these  libertines  have  to 
make,  when  Uie  Lord  sball  demand  of  them,  where  wast 
thou  such  a  night  ?  why,  my  Lord,  T  was  with  llie  pro- 
phane  rabble,  stealing  May-poles ;  and  where  wast  thoa 
such  a  day  i  why,  my  Lord,  I  was  drinkii^  dancing,  dal- 
lying, ranting,  whoring,  carousing,  8(c." 
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Scene  Ell  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^  H^omen 
pleased.  Act  it.  will  best  show  the  sentiments  of 
the  puritans  on  this  occasion,  and  which  the  au- 
thor has  deservedly  ridiculed : 

Hoa. 

Surely  I  will  dance  no  more,  'tti  most  ridicolooi, 

I  find  my  wife's  instructions  now  mere  reritiUt 

My  leanin}  wife's,  i&o  often  bath  pTononne'd  to  ma 

My  safety ;  Bomby,  defie  these  sports,  then  art  damn'd  else. 

This  beast  of  Babylon  I  will  never  back  i^in. 

His  pace  is  sure  propbane,  and  his  lewd  wi-hee^ 

Tbe  toDS  of  Hymyn  ind  Gymyn,  iir  the  wildenMt. 

Fax. 
Re  naghbour  Bomhf,  in  your  fits  again } 
Yoor  zeai  tweat^  this  ia  not  csrefiil,  ndghbovr. 
The  Holiby-hmrte  is  a  seftmly  Hobbyiorae. 

Hob. 
Tlie  beast  'u  an  rniseemly,  and  a  lewd  beast. 
And  got  at  Rome  by  the  Pope's  coach-horses. 
His  mother  was  the  maie  of  ignorance. 

Cobler  tbou  ly'st,  and  dioa  wert  a  thousand  coblera 
His  mother  was  ao  honest  msie,  and  a  ffiare  of  good  cfedlt, 
Scom'd  any  coscfa-horse  The  Pope  bad  {  thou  art  fttoltsh; 
And  thy  blind  teal  makes  thee  abtu6  tbd  beait. 

I  do  defie  tbee  and  thy  fixrt-cloth  too. 
And  tell  thee  to  thy  fece,  this  prc^dtane  riding 
I  fed  it  in  my  consdence',  and  I  d^er  speilk  it. 
This  unedified  ambttag  faatb  bronj^  a'scomjei  npbti  tilr. 
vol..  II.  2  H 
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Fab. 
Win  70a  danoe  DO  more,  noghboarf 

Hoi. 
SnreljDp, 

Conj  the  beut  to  hit  crib :  I  bare  renounc'd  him 
And  all  lui  worki. 

Soto. 
Shall  t/u  Hohbg-hortt  btjorgot  then  ? 
The  hopetbl  Hobbj-bonc,  Bhall  he  ijK  finoder'd  ? 

Hob. 
I  cr7  out  on't, 

Twn  the  fiwauanii^  taa  broc^  in  tboie  fflt^bHOi, 
They  biMnduh 'guwt  the  church,  the  Derfl  caUi  JWqf  paftr. 

Soto. 
Take  ap  foar  bone  agaio,  and  girth  him  to  je. 
And  j^rth  liim  bapdaomely,  good  DOgtituv  Btmif. 

Hob. 
I  qiit  tX  him. 

Soto. 
8[Ht  in  the  liorK-fiKe,  cobler  ?• 
Tbou  out-of-tnne  polm-iixi^iig  ilan  J  ^it  in  hiiliiomy  * 

Hob. 
I  ipit  ^lun,  and  thai  I  riae  ^;aiiiit  bin : 
Apinit  thii  heart,  tlut  ligiufy'd  deatnictioi^ 
Foreatww'd  i'th'  filla  of  monarchiei. 

Soto. 
rth' face  of  him? 

S^t  foch  another  tpX,  by  thic  hand  cobler,  , 
I'll  make  je  let  a  ner  piece  o'  your  noie  therej 
Takc't  np  I  Ktj,  and  dance  without  mofetndding. 
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Aniil  dance  u  you  were  wont ;  yoa  have  been  excellent. 
And  are  still  but  far  this  new  nicety. 

And  your  wife's  learned  lectures ;  take  up  the  Hobby-faorse, 
Came,  'lis  a  thing  thou  hast  lov'd  with  all  thy  heart,  Bomby, 
And  wonldst  do  still,  but  for  the  rouud-breecb'd  brotbeci. 
You  were  not  thus  in  the  ntorning  {  take 't  up  I  say. 
Do  not  dday,  but  do  it :  you  know  T  am  officer 
And  I  know  'tit  unfit  all  these  good  feUows 
Should  wait  tbe  cooling  of  your  zealous  porridge  j 
Chose  whether  you  will  dance,  (x  have  me  execute  j 
I'll  clap  your  neck  i'lh'  stocks,  and  there  I'll  make  ye 
Dance  a  whole  day,  and  dance  with  these  at  night  too. 
Too  mend  dd  shoei  well,  mend  your  old  manners  better. 
And  suddenly  see  you  leave  off  this  sincereuess. 
This  new  hot  batch,  borrowed  irom  some  brown  baker. 
Some  learned  brother,  or  m  so  bait  ye  for  % 
Take  it  quickly  np. 

Hob. 
2  take  my  persecution. 
And  thus  I  am  forc*d  a  by-word  to  my  brethren. 

The  Hobby-horse  was  represented  by  a  man 
equipped  with  as  much  pasteboard  as  was  suf- 
ficient to  form'  the  head  and  hinder  parts  of  a 
horse,  the  quadrupedal  defects  being  concealed  by 
a  long  mantle  or  footcloth  that  nearly  touched 
the  ground.  Tbe  performer  on  this  occadon  ex- 
erted all  his  skill  in  burlesque  horsemanship. 
In  Sampson's  play  of  The  votubreaker,  1636,  a 
miller  personates  the  hobby-horse;  and  bdng 
angry  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  is  put  in  compe- 
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tidoa  inth  hkn,  ezd^nus  **  Let  tike  mstjor  pts^ 
the  hobby-horse  among  his  brethren,  and  he 
vUI,  I  bc^  our  towne-lada  cannot  want  a  hobbf- 
horse.  Have  I  practic'd  my  rnnes,  my  cansns, 
my  pranckere,  my  unbles^  my  bike  tnotts,  mj' 
smooth  ambles  and  GaMeibury  paces,  and  dnB 
master  major  put  me  beddes  the  hobby-horse  ? 
Hare  I  borrowed  the  forehorse  bdk,  his  plumes 
and  braTeries,  nay  had  hk  mane  new  sbonie  ud 
frizl'd,  and  shall  the  m^or  put  ne  besides  Ae 
hobby-horse  ?" 

'Whoerer  h^ipens  to  recc4tect  the  manner  in 
vhich  Mr.  Bayes's  troops  ia  the  Reheanal  are 
-exhttnted  on  the  stage,  will  have  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect nodon  6i  a  morris  bobby-Jkorse.  Addidonal 
remains  of  the  Pyrrhic  or  sword  dance  are  pre- 
served in  the  d^gers  stuck  in  the  man's  cheefcs» 
which  constituted  me  of  the  hocus-pocas  or  leger- 
demain tricks  practised  by  this  character,  among 
vhkh  were  the  threading  of  a  needle,  and  the 
transferring  of  an  egg  from  one  hand  to  the  other, 
called  by  Ben  Jonson  the  travels  of  the  egg". 
To  the  horse's  mouth  was  suspended  a  bulte  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  money  from  the  spec> 
tators.     In  later  thnes  the  fool  appears  to  have 

^  EtirymmtMii^hMltttmoitt,  Act  i).  Sc  1. 
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performed  this  office,  as  may  be  collected  from 
Nashe's  play  of  Summer's  last  tetU  and  testament^ 
where  this  stage  direction  occurs,  **  Ver  goes  ia 
and  fetcheth  out  the  Hobby-horse  and  die  morris 
daun(x  who  daunce  about."  Ver  then  says, 
'*  About,  ^Mut,  lively,  put  your  horse  to  i^ 
reyne  him  harder,  jerite  him  with  your  wand, 
eit  &st,  ^t  &8t,  man ;  foole,  holde  vp  your  ladk 
there.**  Will  Summers  is  made  to  say,  *'  Tou 
friend  with  the  hobby*horse,  goe  not  too  bat^ 
for  feare  of  wearing  out  my  lord's  tyle-stones  with 
your  hob-nayles."  Afterwards  there  ento'  three 
clowns  and  three  maids,  who  dance  the  tnorris, 
and  at  the  same  time  sing  the  following  song ; 

"  Tnp  and  goe,  bearo  and  bee. 
Up  md  downe,  to  and  fro. 
From  tbe  towne,  to  the  grove. 
Two  and  two,  let  us  rore, 
A  maying,  a  playing ; 
Lore  hath  no  gainsaying ; 
So  merrily  trip  and  goe." 

Lord  Orford  ui  his  catalogue  of  English  en- 
gravers, under  the  article  of  Peter  Stent,  has 
described  two  paintings  at  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  on 
Richmond  green  which  came  out  of  the  old  ndgh- 
bouring  palace.  They  were  executed  by  Vincken- 
boom,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James!.,  and 
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ezhilut  views  of  the  above  palace ;  in  one  of  these 
pictures  a  morris  dance  is  introduced,  ctHisatiiig 
of  seven  Bgures,  viz.  a  fool,  a  hobby-horse,  a, 
piper,  a  Maid  Marian,  and  three  other  dancers, 
the  rest  of  the  ^[ures  being  spectators.  Of  these 
the  first  fbtir  and  otke  of  tHe  dancers  are  reduced 
in  the  annexed  plate  from  a  tracing  made  by  the 
late  Captain  Grose..  The  fool  has  an  inflated 
bladder  or  eel-skin  with  a  -ladle  at  the  end  of  if, 
and  with  this  he  is  collecting  money.  The  [uper 
is  pretty  much  in  his  original  state;  but  the  hobby- 
horse wuits  the  legerdemain  apparatus,  and  Maid 
Marian  is  not  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  ha 
person. 

Dr.  Plott,  in  his  History  of  Staffordshire^ 
p.  494,  mmtions  that  within  memory,  at  Abbot's 
or  Paget's  0Fomley,  they  had  a  sort  of  ^rt 
winch  they  celebrated  at  Christmas,  or  on  new 
year  and  twelfth  days,  called  the  ffobby-korse 
dancCf  from  a  person  who  carried  the  image  of 
a  horse  between  his  legs  made  of  thin  boards, 
and  in  his  hand  a  bow  and  arrow.  The  latter 
pasang  through  a  hole  in  the  bow,  and  stop]»ng 
on  a  shoulder,  made  a  snapping  noise  \rhea  drawn 
to  and  fro,  keeping  time  with  the  musick.  With 
this  man  danced  six  others,  carrying  on  their 
shoulders  as  many  rein  deer  heads,  with  the  anns 
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of  the  chief  femilies  to  whom  the  revenaes  of  the 
town  belonged.  They  danced  the  heys  and  other 
country  dances.  To  the  above  hobby  horse  dance 
there  belonged  a  pot,  which  was  kept  by  turns 
by  the  reeves  of  the  town,  who  provided  cakes 
and  ale  to  put  into  this  pot ;  all  people  who  had 
any  kindness  for  the  good  intent  of  the  institution 
of  the  sport  giving  prace  a  piece  for  themselves 
and  families.  Fordgners  also  that  came  to  see  it 
contributed ;  and  the  money,  after  d^^ying  the 
es^ense  of  the  cakes  ^d  ale,  went  to  repair  the 
church  and  support  the  poor :  which  charges, 
adds  the  doctor,  are  not  now.  perhaps  so  cheer- 
fully borne. 

A  short  time  before  the  revolution  in  France, 
the  May  games  and  morris  dance  were  celebrated 
in  many  parts  of  that  country,  accompanied  by 
a  fooT  and  a  hobby-horse.  The  latter  was  termed 
un  ckevalet ;  and,  if  the  authority  of  Minsheu  be 
not  questionable,  the  Spaniards  had  the  same  cha- 
racter under  the  name  of  tarasca°,    M  <i  t^v^-*^^^.  .i^/c*^  f/ 

Vni.  The  Dragon.    The  earliest  mention    ^^  t^/t^^j^^ 
of  him  as  a  part  of  the  morris  dance  we  have  aL  .^ia*2iyi«.-t^^ 
ready  seen  in  the  extract  from  Stubbes's^na/omw  ^^^  ^y^'^'Y 
^      _  ^^ 
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of  abuset ;  and  he  is  likewise  introduced  in  4 
monris,  in  Sampson's  pla;  of  the  FowbreaieT,  or 
fayre  maid  qf  Gijion,  1633,  where  a  fi^ow 
says,  "  I'll  be  a  ./^ry  dragon  .•"  on  whidi, 
another,  who  had  und^aken  the  hobby-horse, 
observes  that  he  will  be  '*  a  thund'ring  Samt 
George  as  ever  rode  on  hors^ck."  This  seenui 
to  afford  a  clue  to  the  use  of  this  dragon,  who 
was  probably  attacked  in  some  ludicrous  mannq- 
by  the  hobby-borse  saint,  and  may  perlu^  be  the 
Devil  alluded  to  in  the  e^^ract  already  given  iraccK 
Fetherstone's  Dialogue  against  dancing. 

IX.Ths  Morris  Dancers.  By  these  are  meant 
tile  common  dancers  in  the  late  morrises,  9Xtd  who 
were  not  distinguished  by  any  particular  appella* 
tion,  though  in  earlier  times  it  is  probable  that 
each  individual  had  his  separate  title.  If  there  w«re 
any  reason  for  a  contrary  opinion,  it  might  depend 
on  the  costume  of  numbers  10  and  II  in  Mr. 
Tollett's  window,  which  may  perha^  belong  to 
the  present  class.  There  are  likewise  two  similar 
figures  in  the  Flemish  print ;  and  the  coincidence 
in  their  attitudes  is  no  less  remarkable  than  it  i^ 
in  those  of  some  of  the  other  characters.  The 
circumstance  too  of  one  only  wearing  a  fe^er 
in  his  hat  is  deserving  9f  notice,  as  it  is  the  same 
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is  both  the  representations.  The  streamers  vhich 
proceed  from  thdr  sleeves  and  flutter  in  the  windj 
though  continued  in  very  modem  times,  were 
andeatlf  not  peculiar  to  morris  dancers,  ex- 
amples of  them  occurring  in  many  old  prints^ 
In  the  rdgn  of  Henry  the  Eighth  the  monii 
danc^^  were  dressed  in  ^t  leather  and  alver 
[»q)er,  and  sometimes  in  coats  of  white  spangled 
jiistiaa.  They  had  purses  at  their  girdles,  and 
garters  to  which  bells  were  attached  i.  The 
latter  have  been  always  »  part  of  the  furniture  of 
^e  more  active  cbanu^ters  in  the  moni^  vid  the 
use  of  them  is  of  great  an^quity.  The  tfiikling 
orncvnents  oftht  fe«t  amiong  the  Jewish  womoi 
are  reprobated  iq  isaiak  iiL  16.  18.  Gratiiis 
Faliscua,  who  wrot«  his  poem  op  hun^g  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  has  alluded  to  the  practice  of 
dancing  with  bells  on  the  feet  among  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  of  Canopus,  in  the  following  lines : 
"  Viz  operaU  mo  ncra  ad  Bubastia  lino 
VvUtur  somfa  atliiii  turla  Canopi." 

CS/negtliamj  lib.  i.  4}. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 

r  See  the  plate  of  aocientcardt,  xixi.  in  Strutt's  SporU 
fmd  paiHma,  when  a  knave  or  attendant  ii  drested  in  liiil 


4  Churchwardens'  acccunu  at  Klngitoo,  in  L^Kms*!  Ek- 
^OM  (ff  London,  i.  p.  227,  228. 
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morris  bells  were  borrowed  from  the  genaine 
Moorish  dance ;  a  drcunistance  that  tends  to 
corroborate  the  opinion  that  has  been  already 
offered  with  respect  to  the  etymology  of  the 
morris.'  Among  the  beautiful  habits  of  various 
nations,  published  by  Hans  Wdgel  at  Nurem- 
bei^,  in  1577,  there  is  the  figure  of  an  African 
lady  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez  in  the  act  of  dandng, 
with  bells  at  her  feet.  A  copy  of  it  Is  here 
exhibited. 
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TTie  number  cpf  bells  round  each  leg  of  the 
morris  dancers  amounted  from  twenty  to  forty'. 
They  had  various  appellations,  as  the  fore-bell, 
the  second  bell,  the  treble,  the  teftor,  the  base, 
and  the  double  bell.  Sometimes  they  used  trebles 
only  ;  but  these  refinements  were  of  later  times'. 
The  bells  were  occasionally  jingled  by  the  hands, 
or  placed  on  tbe  arms  or  wrists  of  the  parties. 
Scarves,  ribbands,  and  laces  hung  all  over  with 
gold  rings,  and  even  precious  stones,  are  also 
mentioned  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth '.  The  miller, 
in  the  play  of  the  FowbreakeTf  says  he  is  come 
to  borrow  **  a  few  ribbandes,  bracelets,  eare- 
rings,  wyertyers,'^and  alke  girdles  and  hand- 
kerchers  for  a  morice  and  a  show  before  the 
queene.*,'  The  handkerchiefs,  or  napkins"  as  they 

'  StQhbe»'»  AtuUamie  of  abuses,  ubi  supra. 

■  See  Rowley's  Witch  of  Bdrnmbm,  1659,  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

*  Stnbbes,  ubi  supra.  Knight  of  the  buming  pestle.  Act  \.w. 

■>  Stubbei,  ubi  supra.  Jouson's  Masque  of  gipsies. 
Holme's  jfcademif  of  armory,  book  iii.  p.  i6g,  whence  the 
following  cut  has  been  borrowed,  which,  rude  at  it  is,  maj 
KTve  to  convey  Bome  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  band- 
l[erchie&  were  used. 
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are  Eometiines  called,  wa«  held  ia  ^  band, 
or  tied  to  the  shoulders*.  In  Sbirie]r*8  had^  of 
pleatwe,  16S7,  Act  L  Aretina  thus  iana^bs 
against  the  amusements  of  the  country : 


- 10  obMne  vith  irliat 


thtj  keep  their  wake*,  lod  throw  tar  pewlv  « 

itickei. 
How  they  become  the  monU,  with  whole  bdli 
1^7  ring  all  into  WIuIiod  ala,  and  mrcate 
Tlinngh  twcotjr  loifies  and  napkin)^  till  the  Hobb^ 

hone 
Tin,  aod  the  nuide  Hurian  duvlT'd  toafdlf, 
Jte  kept  for  qtoooe  meate." 

The  early  use  of  the  feadier  in  the  hat  appears 
both  in  Mr.  Tollett's  mndow  and  the  Flemish 
print  i  a  fashion  that  was  continued  a  long  time 
afterwards*.  Sometimes  the  bat  was  decorated 
with  a  nosegay',  or  with  the  herb  tAri/1,  formerly 
called  our  lady*s  cushion', 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  diat  die  cdlec< 
tive  aumber  of  the  morris  dancers  has  cmitiF. 
nually  varied  according  to  drcuniistances,  in  the 
same  manner  as  did  thdr  habits.  In  Israel's  print 

*  Kmgit^tkehmmgpaUt,  Actir. 

"  PixgnaiB,  J€33,  p.  49. 

T  Fletclier't  mmm  pltotatt  -Act  ir. 

r  Gnene'a  ^i^fir  am  vpaiatt  tmrtier,  vfo.  B.  a. 
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they  are  nine ;  in  Mr.  Tollett's  window,  eleven. 
Mr.  Stmtt  has  obserred  that  on  his  dxteenth 
plate  there  are  only  five,  exclu^ve  of  the  two 
muadans ;  but  it  is  conceived  that  what  he  re* 
fers  to  is  not  a  morris,  but  a  dance  of  fools. 
There  is  a  pamphlet  entitled.  Old  Meg  of  Here- 
fordshire  for  a  Mayd  Marian  and  Hereford 
ioumfor  a  morris  dance,  or  12  morris  dancers 
in  Her^dsUre  of  1200  years  aid,  1 609,  4to." 
In  the  painting  by  Vinckenboom,  at  Richmond, 
there  are  seven  figures.  In  Blount's  Glosso- 
graphia,  1656,  the  il/orwco  is  defined,  "a  dance 
wherein  there  were  usually  five  men  and  a  boy 
dressed  in  a  girles  habit,  whom  they  call  Maid 
Marrian."  The  morris  in  Fletcher's  Tho  noble 
Rinsmen  contains  some  characters,   which,    as 


*  Thu  tract  if  mentioned  by  Sir  WiHiam  Temple,  in  hi* 
Enay  on  heallh  and  long  life,  from  the  communicatioa  of 
Lord  Leiceiter.  Howel,  in  bis  Parb/  oj  leaslt,  l660,  has 
recorded  that  "  of  late  years  ther  were  call'd  out  within 
Aree  milet  compasse  ten  men  that  were  a  thotuand  jesn 
betwcoi  them,  one  tapfijiag  what  the  other  wanted  of « 
Lnodred  yian  a^ece,  sod  they  danc'd  the  morritdmm 
boon  together  in  the  market  place  with  a  laborer  befora 
them  103  yean  old,  and  a  maid  Mofiam  103,"  p.  133, 
Thii  teem  to  alliufe  to  the  KuseereDt. 
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they  are  no  where  else  to  be  found,  might  hare 
been  the  poet's  ovra  invention,  and  dedgned  Sor 

stage  effect : 

"  The  chambemuid,  and  mving  man  bf  n^bt 
Hiat  seek  oat  allent  banging  :  Tbeo  rnioe  boft 
And  his  fat  spouse,  that  welconm  to  tbni  cost 
Tbe  gauled  trareller,  and  with  a  becknii^ 
Informs  the  Bipster  to  inflame  the  reck'ning. 
Then  tbe  beast'cating  clown,  and  Bezt  tbe  feci, 
Tbe  Bavioji,  with  long  tail  and  eke  long  tod, 
GuHnailtUalui,  that  make  a  dance." 

Mr.  Ritson  has  taken  notice  of  an  old  wooden 
cut  **  preserved  on  the  title  of  a  penny-histoty, 
(^dam  Bell,  (^c.)  printed  at  Newcastle  in  1772," 
and  which  represents,  in  his  opinion,  a  monis 
dance  ccmsisdng  of  the  ibllowing  personages:  ■ 
U  A  bishop.  2.  Robin  Hood.  3.  The  pott^ 
or  beggar.  4.  Little  John.  5.  Friar  Tuck.  - 
6.  Maid  Marian.  He  remarks  that  the  execudoa 
of  the  whole  is  too  rude  to  merit  a  copy,  a  po- 
ad<m  that  is  not  meant  to  be  controverted ;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  introduce  the  cut  in  this  piatx 
((»r  the  purpose  of  correcting  an  error  into  which 
the  above  ingenious  writer  has  inadvertently 
fallen.  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  it  originally 
appeared  on  the  title  page  to  the  first  inovm 
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edition  of  Robin  ffood's  garland,  printed  in 
1670,  ISmo. 


Now  this  cut  13  certunly  not  the  representation 
of  a  morris  dance,  but  merely  of  the  principal 
characters,  belonging  to  the  garland.  These  are, ' 
Robin  Hood,  Little  John,  queen  Catherine,  the 
bishop,  the  curtai  frier,  (not  Tuck,)  and  Ac 
beggar.  Even  though  it  were  admitted  that 
Maid  Marian  and  Friar  Tuck  were  intended  to  be 
^ven,  it  could  not  be  maintained  that  dther  the 
bishop  or  the  beggar  made  part  of  a  morris. 
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There  still  remain  some  chancters  m  fAr.  T(^ 
left's  window,  of  which  no  descriptioa  can  be 
here  attempted,  viz.  No&  I,  4,  6,  and  7.  A» 
these  are  also  found  in  the  Fletnisfa  print**  tbe^ 
cannot  poeably  belong  to  Robin  Hood's  com- 
pany ;  and  therefore  their  learned  proprietor 
would,  doubtless,  have  seen  the  necessity  of  re- 
coosiJering  bis  e;xpIanati(His'=.  The  resembhnce 
between  the  two  ancient  representadonB  is  suf- 
ficiently remarkable  to  warrant  a  conjecture  that 
the  window  has  been  originally  executed  by  some 
foreign  artist ;  and  that  the  panes  with  the  En- 
glish friar,  the  hobby-horse,  and  the  may-pole 
have  been  dnce  added, 

Mr.  Waldron  has  informed  us  that  he  saw  in 
the  summer  of  1783,  at  Richmond  in  Suny, 
a  troop  of  morris  dancers  firom  Abingdon,  ac- 


*  Conjure  No.  t,  trith  the  left  hand  figon  «t  bottom  In 
the  print  g  No.  4,  vitb  the  left  hand  figure  at  top  ;  No.  6, 
with  the  right  band  figure  at  bottom ;  and  No.  7,  with  the 
fight  hand  figcre  at  top.  Thb  last  character  in  the  Flemiih 
printhaiafiowerinhiahataswclln  No.  4.  Query  if  that 
ornament  bare  been  accidentadly  omitted  by  the  Et^litk 
tugravtrT 

*  Thii  geDtleman'i  death  ii  ircorded  to  have  happened 
Oct.  aU,  i;;9.    Gou^'>  Brit,  topcgr.  it.  239. 
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companied  by  «  fool  in  a  motley  jacket,  vho 
carried  in  his  band  a  staff"  about  two  feet  long, 
with  a  Uown  bladder  yt  the  end  of  it,  with  which 
fae  dther  buffeted  the  crowd  to  keep  them  at  s 
proper  distance  from  the  dancers,  or  played 
uicks  for  tke  diveraoa  of  t3ie  spectators.  The 
dancers  and  the  fool  were  Berkshire  husbandmen 
taking  an  anniud  circuit  to  collect  money**.  Mr. 
Riteon  too  has  noticed  that  morris  dancers  are 
yet  annually  seen  in  Norfolk,  and  make  their 
constant  appearance  in  Lancashire.  He  has  also 
presenred  a  newspaper  article  respecting  some 
morris  dancers  of  Pendleton,  who  paid  their  an- 
nual visit  to  Salford,  in  1792* ;  and  a  very  few 
years  since  another  company  of  this  kind  was 
seen  at  Usk  in  Monmouthshire,  which  was  at- 
tended by  a  boy  Maid  Marian,  a  hobby-horse, 
and  a  fool.  They  professed  to  have  kept  up  the , 
ceremony  at  that  place  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years.  It  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  record 

'  SeehiscontiaaaXMataBenJbnson't  tad  shepherd,  1782, 
8vo,  p.255,  a  work  of  very  consideratrfe  merit,  aod  which 
^U  materiallj  dirainiih  the  regret  of  all  readers  of  tule 
that  the  original  was  left  uufioisbed. 

■  Bobin  Hood,  t,  cviii. 
VOL.  II,  2  i 
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these  modem  instances,  because  it  is  exOtaady 
probaUe  that  from  the  present  rage  for  refinek- 
ment  and  innovation,  thoc  vill  renuun,  in  the 
«>arae  of  a  short  time,  but  few  vestiges  of  our 
popular  customs  and  antiquities. 
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Appeal  for  treason,  the  ceremony  observed  in  the 

combats  on  that  occasion B,  %78 

Arehte  or  Ardti)  Armstrong,  the  fool  of  Jamet  I.  and 

CharlesI 308,312,32S 

jtrviin  Bobert,  an  imitator  of  Shakspeare  in  his  play 

of  The  valiant  Wilshman 261 

^n  moneitdi,  account  of  a  print  copied  tiom  it  . .  2 1 
i-'I  2 
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ArvaU,  descriptioa  of  tbem 303 

Bartkolotmeeiu  dt  propri^atiha  renm,  acconot  of  tlui 

book 2?B 

fiui&i,  ill  ftbulsoi  property  14 

Awfib,  the  fool's,  detcnptionofwioaitQitiof  it  117,31s 

Bmiimfbol   ASg 

Beatf/brt,  Can&ud,  ftricturef  od  a  celebrated  paioting 

of  bis  death    20 

fitguwiont  out  Ftttcher,  one  edition  of  their  pUyi  ca- 

riooa  for  the  piinti 283 

Bear-lkkiiig,  popular  notion!  respecting  it ^g 

Bed,  bleating  of  the  bridal    373 

Belfy  Old  the  memlen,  origin  of  thii  apcrfogoe  ioreati- 

g«ed ;a 

Sercheur  or  Berchorvu,  hii  Repettanutu  morale   . , .  3$o 

,  whether  the  author  of  the  GesUi  Ronuaonam  3M 
Bettiarhim,  an  old  work  ou  naltual  biatoty  ....  340,  344 
Soccaccio,  account  of  the  English  trsnalation  of  his 

Dtcamenn 109 

fiow,  the  tiwkward  oie  of  it  bj  crowkaepen 168 

Mnmyard,  John,  an  dd  English  preacher,  hts  Sunrna 

prwduanlmm  deacribed 34^ 

Bnikeb,  signs  andently  belonging  to  tbem  described  133 

,  jesters  emplojred  id  tbem    73,  104 

C. 

Cardama'M  txm^vHt,  a  book  used  by  Shakspeare  . . .  338 

-Cashl  story,  in  7^  merchant  ^Veince,  recnarlu  on  276 
CatuUut,  a  Knuikable  coincidence  between  a  passage 

in  this  ■utbcH'  and  one  in  Sbalupears ■. . . .  239 

pavendish,  some  remarks  on  hii  \i(p  of  Woliey  ....  ji^ 
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.  GirlOH,  hu  diesi  book  not  ^dictic 341 

■,  Dot  the  author  of  a  cbttMude  ucribvd  to 

him    174,  314 

CeremoaUt,  pt^mior,   modern  comiptioiu   in  them 

noticed 440 

ChialellaM,  George,  hit  account  of  the  msnnsr  in  which 

the  dake  of  Gtonceiter  was  put  to  death Ill 

CAo^iiie,  description  of  it   aSV. 

Gikart,  the  &vourite  bound  trf'  Prince  UeweUyti,  a 

itory  ralstiog  to  hiia 383 

Gurence,  AAt  o/*,  the  manner  of  bii  death  .... 17 

Geopativ,  her  trick  upon  Marc  Antony 88 

Cltrk  tfCkatham,  in  SSiig  Henry  the  ^tk,  an  nn- 

leal  character 34 

Gounumvid  playt,  daaiificatioo  of  them 303 

— -,  VarioM  remark!  op  ....  97, 1,18, 134>3^).  3^ 
Seefbof 

Om  with  cracked  tdgts,  boarded  by  usoren    334 

Gmlaii  sbigle,  m  easet  ^  treatoit,  ceremonies  ob- 

serred  in  them 8,  378 

Gmtl,  a  medal  itricten  to  commemarate  that  which 

appeared  on  the  death  of  Julius  Csaar  St 

Gmcerl,  improperly  nsed  £ir  cmuorl 3 

Cmtes  devots,  account  of  them 330 

ComeJiut's  tub,  uocertaioty  of  the  «»igio  of  thU  ex- 
pression     70 

Coronert,  tiuai  conduct  saiirized  by  Shakspeais    . . .  301 

Coryat,  a  curious  quotation  from  bim 29 

Coventry  pka/s,  an  extract  from  oneoftbem 241 

Oriiic  OH  Shahptare,  a  female  one  censareaH 104 

Crolalum,  account  of  this  ancient  instrament 330 

Crvwat  if  the  tun,  tbe  coins  so  called  docribed  ....  133 
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Cryingeluhi,  illuitntianof tbatcraton it 

Cude  Ytddy,  an  idiot  lo  called   10» 

'  Cbpttj,  his  golden  ituft 373 

CymheBne,  ramaifa  on  the  aloiy  of  tbii  pb^ 109 

DaipkaOui,  a  werk  hj  Scdoker,  in  wlsdi  Uamltt  it 

alludedto  345,305 

Danes,  furmcrly  remarkable  fin  bard  di&ikii^ SI9 

i)nitA  snif  (A«  /mfy,  old  reprsseotationt  of SGs 

Dtdicatmt,  prices  of  in  tbe  time  of  Elizabeth    43J 

DtvUtt,  whence  tboK  of  tbe  knigbu  ki  Petide*  wov 

borrowed 130 

Deviis  imvoJied  by  uitches,  account  of  ibem  .......  5 

Xtra£oii,  a  character  in  tbe  toorrii  dance 47J 

DriidtiKg  korns,  forTnertjr  carried  bf  lunatics,  Sec.  . .  l6i 

Dmhiig  pots  uiiih  hoops,  ejcplabied 23 

Xbfli  isin  fhe  vdre,  an  old  proverUal  phratc HO 


Ept  tl  rtx  mats,  remarks  <hi  Ibii  expresuon 47 

E^-hnots   182 

Eif-locks re'» 

Effstona Hid 

£lixaleth  Queen,  a compUmeot tobar 4J 

Eloisa,  (oine  compositioDi  by  her  noticed 255 

Epkesiaa  <tfXtnaphan,  a  rBOUDce  which  i*  niqioaed 
to  have  fiinished  a  materiai  incident  in  the  aXory 

of  Romeo  and  JiJiet I98 

Euriphiie,  whence  tbe  name  borrowed  by  Shak^xsie  103 
Arii  sprits,  bow  the  Greeks  expelled  tbem  firom  dyins 

penont ,....' 21 
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for  bds  if  Norwich,  origin  of  a  curioiu  story  so 

entitled 378 

Farmer  Doctor,  anuitakeina  txitebyhimpointedoat  420 

Fool,    Charles  the  Firsffl .\ 308 

'         ■,  City  and  corporation ■ .  304 

,  Court   308 

— ,  Domestic   304,  S06 

,  DokeofMantoa's,  tbnyofhim 313 

— ,  EarlofSuffidk'* 309 

,   Female   S04 

,  Fortune' , I89 

'~,  In  brothel! 73,  S04 

■i.  ■    ,  In  dumb  shows  at  fairs    303 

—  '    ,  In  the  mysteries  aod  mcwnlitia 304 

,   LordMansel's    310 

— — ,  Louis  the  Thirteenth's 819 

— -,  Morris 309,  438 

— ,  A^Kintebank's    305 

— — ,  Pope's 305 

,  Proverb  relatiog  to  him  explained     3I<4 

— ,   Sir  Thomas  More's  329 

,  Stage,  his  office 813,  338 

— — ,  Story  of  a  Welsh  one 310 

,   Strumpet's 73,  304 

— ,  Tavern 304 

,  Varioui  remarks  on  this  character  73>  1^>  IffS, 

27a,  299 

,  Whitson  ale 305 

',  William  the  Conqueror's SOS  ' 

fbof J,  Bsnble   318 

— — ,  Cockscomb    317 
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Aofj,  ComM  «ltli  Detth 139 

— .   Thtm 316,  sai 

■■■  ■  ,    GoKral  moA  of  bdMvknr 311 

■  ,   PoDisbment sis 

F04I1,  pre-eminence  of  tbeie  in  Sbakipen'a  pli^      3^ 

-~",   Their  declfne 306,3^ 

'   See  Clatviu. 
^rtttmatas,  origin  sf  tbe  itorf  of  thii  nmaoce   ....     sgi 
Ad^/ai/t,  how  worn  bjr  bdiu  in  tbe  rdgn  of  Edw.  J.    33$ 

fi'tnck  songM  and  lalladt 214,  356.  239 

SHer  John  anitjrier  Richard,  s  curioua  itoiy  ao  co. 

titled  135,  378 

Frier  Tuck,  origin  of  bis  name  , 430 

Antral ftasU,  borrowed  fro»  the  ancwDU 202 

G. 

'  Cimtttmm,  who  weie  10  fwmerlj isfi^  363,  377 

Getta  AwuDunmr 138,  I3g,  140,  143,  147,  171 

I    ■         ■    ■  I    I  Anglyiiiof»woit  under  thitnHne 

conposed  in  England  sGs 

— — ?— ^^^  fin^uiriei  concerning  its   ntbois 

349,  <ao 43t 

Manoscripti  of  it  .' 356,  364,  429 

■  Printededitiomofit 356,432,  43/ 

«_„^___^  Question  examined'  whether  eom- 

poied  in  England 3€3 

■—  '■■  '  ■    Storiea  from  it  med  in  the  polpit  or 

otberwiM  to  entertain  the  monka  348, 349 

--— .  I-.        ■     Tranilationsrfit  359,  ^^t  422 

■  I    Two  wcAi  nnder  Ibii  name 339 

Ghotts,  ifamned 343 

~'— ,  SeatoDi  for  (heir af^tearii^ %ia 

—  ■■■ ,   Why cxcluiivelj  addrsHed bj (chohua  ....     301^ 
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Gioih,  Why  laid  to/ort 22» 

— — ,  Why  tbeydiiai^waitdattbedawDof dty  ...  224 

GU,  a  oomipUoo  of  Jesus 26o 

Gloucester,  date  of,  discordant  accounts  of  bii  death  ,  Ift     ^ 
Cower,  inpposed  to  hare  translated  tbe  Gesia  ffor 

manorum  into  En^igfa   433 

Grme,  wfaen  this  title  was  first  used    13 

Cratf,  Mr.,  borrowed  from  Shakspeare    sO 

Green  eyes,  less  noconimon  formerly  than  at  present  igs 

Green  slaves,  some  account  of  an  old  tune  lo  called  .  273 
Gnttfo  qfColontia,  his  Troy  hook,  not  an  ori^nal  work 

as  usually  supposed,  but  bocrowed  frorn  Beaoit 

I  de  Saint  More  a  Noiman  French  poet 65 

Guilklmui  Hilacensis,  singular  title  bestowed  on  bim- 

sdf 341 

Guy  fbtcfj  how  treated  by  the  modem  populace    ..  443 
H. 

Hamlet,  alluded  to  In  Scoloker's  Daipkanlas 265 

,  Enigmatical  speech  by  him  espkdned    ....  2At 

,  His  madness 220. 

Heaping  coals  ofjire  on  a  peran's  head,  explanation 

of  this  phrase 177 

Heart,  tbe  seat  of  courage  among  the  ancients  ....  83 

Hearts  and  hands 2?0' 

Henlane .■ 2'i3- 

Heraldry,  ridiculed  by  Shakspeare 262 

Herb  John,  a  proverbial  expresuon  relating  to  it  ... .  2^ 

Herod,  account  of  his  character  in  (be  old  mysteries  241 

Hobby-horse,  a  cbar&ter  in  tbe  morris  dance 4^ 

Hugo  de  Sanclo  Fktore,  sonae  tales  and  fables  ucribed 

to  him    ^ 344 

Hume,  Mr.,  a  singular  remark  by  him  13 
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hrttel  Fan  Mchrln,  account  of  ■  curious  print  en- 

gi3k-en  by  hira  repretentmg  a  morris  dance   . . .  449 

Jachimo,  remarks  on  thii  name 99 

Jack  ofihe  clockhoust 39 

Jestu,  coTTuptkm  of  bis  name  iato  GU 260 

,  name  of,  inscribed  on  twords    229 

Joealulor,  ancient  meaning  of  tbii  word 307 

Jourdain,  Margery,  some  account  of  ber 0 

K. 

Killigreui,  not  1  re^plar  jcsier 30f) 

JEng  Htnry  the  Sixlh,  account  of  prajers  compoced 

by  him 3S 

■  ■      I  -  -    -■■-  ■— ,    Seasons  why  the  wbcJe  of  the 

plays  on  his  reign  weie  not  written  by  Shakspeare  31 
King  Lear,   an  unpublished  story  of  him  and  his 

daughiers  171 

Km^ht,  remarks  on  this  title 103 


Lalyrinlhta,  tbe  author  of  this  Latin  comedy  indebted 

to  Shaksprare \  . . . .: 18S 

Lady  "f  the  May 453 

Lark,  parallel  passages  relating  to  bis  singing  ex- 

liacted  from  old  poets  99 

Lawyers,  compared  to  frogs  by  an  old  nriiikisb  writer  351 
Leland,  probably  translated  the  Geila  Ilomanorum  431,  42S 

Lord  of  the  May 454 

L"wth,  hUhop,  niiblaken  in  his  opinion  concerning 

»  asiL-l  bread «10 
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iMllahy  witg;  renutki  on  them Ill 

J.      ■ ,   Specimcni  of   11* 

I^dgaie,  monk  ijf  Bury,  supposed  to  have  been  &>n' 
earned  in  an  EnglUh  iraitslatioa  of  the  Gtsia 

RamanoTum    422 

Lying  at  Ladies' Jeti,  an  ancient  cuslotn   243 

M. 

Moid  Marian,  b«i  character  in  the  m<»rii  dance  de- 

icribed   451 

Mqfesly,  when  first  used  as  a  title  bf  Borere^os  ....  la 

Man,  how  expregsed  in  the  Chinese  langU^     ....  163 

Maruucnpi,  account  of  a  beautiful  one    239 

Marel,  fool  of  Louis  XIIT.  story  of  him 313 

Marian,  derivation  of  this  name     , 452 

Marie  de  France,  a  fable  written  b/  her     34fl 

Marshall,  John,  some  account  of  bim    368 

Mary,  when  thii  name  first  used     452 

Masques,  representations  of  ancient     179 

Malac/uns,  dance  of 435 

May  games 439,  444 

',  censured  by  the  Puritans    4fi3 

May  lady 453 

Measure  for  measure,  a  stoty  resembliog  its  plot  ....  2^3 
Merchant,  particular  application  of  this  word  in  the 

timeof  Sbakspeare    18S 

MUleloe,  ancient  prgudice  against  the  berries  of  it  1 15 

Monarch  of  the  North,  a  Devil  invoked  by  witches  5 

Mouhes,  the  ancient  manner  of  retaining  them  ....  36 

Monlfimcon,  a  mistake  by  him  pointed  out     229 

Morality,  singular  incident  in  one 329 
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itonHMiliant,  thepractice  of  adding  them  to  viriooi 

wgitu  ia  fbnnftr  timet    S49 

Mlorrisiimea,  ctwnctenof  wbtchit  wMcompoMd  .,  44ft 

,  Diflfennt  lOrts  of  it  deMiribcd     440 

.  ■ ,  Etygiology  of    423 

■  -,  French 437,  4?l 

,  Music  to  a  French  one 438 

,   Origia  of 433 

...  BepreMatatJotuof  it  described  44«, 440,  4^ 

-.—  .  '  ■■     ■  ,  'When  first  introdDced  into  Enf^and  . .  439 

iloTTv  doHors,  deicribed     473 

KuckU  John,  fool  of  Charl«  I , 306 

N. 

Nathe,  a  ttor7  from  his  Lenltm  ilnffe    68 

ifanHan  drinkaigsong     215 

Jforlk,  Konarck  t^thi,  a  Devil  w>  called A 


Occleve,  indebted  to  the  Ottla  Romanorum  for  two  of 

hi*  itoriet     , 3^0,  429 

-,    Supposed  to  have  tranilated  the  Gesta  Kt- 

tnanorum  into  English    432 

OJo  <U  CrrUm,  his  tales  and  fables    343 

Specimens  of  Ibem     345 

Or/eiHM,  </ute^,  acconnt' of  bis  poems    254 

Ovid,  his  MetamorpboKs  moratizcd    342 


Painters,  their  errors  in  costome     284 

faradm's  heracal  desists,  a  book  probabJjr  wed  by 

the  author  of  Pcfides     llff 
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Paria,  WiBam,  qooUtiou  from  fail  GwbiMt-JfaitKr 

iflht  world    7i,  \9f 

Par&um,  a  difieient  weapco  ttata  the  pike     SO 

i>a/entt»i,  thefinlof  SirThoaiw  More 32(1 

FtoMcltpU    317 

PageldeH,  Reta,  aWelafafool,  story  ofhim 310 

PntafoSM,  account  of    1 19 

Perieltt,  the  ttotj  of  dtii  play  examined    135 

Pertm  and  Andnmtda,  errors  cf  utista  in  Kpreteut- 

ii^  the  itoij  of  it     , 37 

Patau's  hone,  a  critique  on  it    5ff 

PkauaUpK     317 

Plallmg  <ifkortei'  ffiojwr,  i  mpentitknu  notion,  ex- 
plained       1  SO 

Playen,  ceatandfcaliiaiatag/iinterpolatioaa   ....  801 
Poor  Toai,  hints  for  diemsg  tlus  chaiacter  oa  the 

(tgge     164 

^McAcrj,  account  of  ancient    , 34i 

,  Tlieir  cuitom  of  introducing  stories  into 

thai  senDoni     336 

Proverbs,  old  ooes  explained     314,  346 

Pnvincial  rosts,  account  of    347 

Punch,  Dr,  Johnson  mistaken  in  his  opinion  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  thii  ilieatiical  character  251 


Quail-JlgbHag,  remarks  on    86 


Bamit  U  FevTt,  account  of  his  history  of  Troy    ....      0^ 

Recapt,  to  make  men  teem  like  hones    274 

fif^,  danced  b^  vitcbes     yi 
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tUifnardthefix,  when  (hiiFomancavai  composed  .  347 

KcAonJ  ///.,  Ilia  defermity    35 

ISdiltt,  thdr  occacional  intnxlixtian  into  andeot  ro- 

maooM    121 

Xitmt,  Mr.,  a  miitake  by  him  contcted 479 

A>}tn£iuA,  the  idiot  fool  of  Lord  BuHjMaowl    ..  3tO 

BaHiiMm,  Ruhard,  pricet  of  his  dedicatioiu   429 

-•  '  ,8om«curioMworitabybuB«pecified4a3 

Aome,  pronimciation  oftbicwardioSlukqMaie'ttime  81 
Amud  and  Jidkt,  the  original  ttory  of  diis  pUjr  bor- 

ro«-ed  ID  put  frooi  a  Greek  romaDce    I99 

Sotemary,  in  ok  at  Auwrab    igi 

AaMf  t/Pnmhu    Mf 

Rowe,  hit  edidon  of  Shakqieare  coiiotu  for  tiie  printa  383 
S. 

Stoldier,  JntoKg,  bi>  Da^thanliu   245.  363 

StUom  coKUt  the  betttr,  exphnation  ot  thii  phraae  33 
SeotH  wite  masters,  the  Gerta  Romastorvm  inddrted 

to  it     377,  381 

Shaitpeare,  hU  comect  knowledge  of  the  ceremooiea 

belonging  to  tbe  Romish  church     20 

■  ■  ■       '  ■  ■■■  his  metaphort  often  careleu  and  confiised  40 
,  ridiculed  by  Fletcher 222,  224 

■  ■■      ■  ■'■       >  the  qnarlo  cdiliona  of  hia  playi  full  of 

typographical  enon    241 

Sfadds  in  heraldry,  conjectorea  on  their  origin  ....  26J 

Ship  o/fools,  by  Brandt,  cited  320 

■"■■'-.  Englialtproae  tranalation  of  it  by  Wation  340 
Sidney,  Sk  PbUip,  reprxibated  the  ciutsoi  of  intro- 
ducing foola  on  tbe  stage 303 

ffir  IrvHtras,  an  incident  in  one  of  the  stories  in  the 

Cesla  Somanonm^  borrowed  ftom  that  Toinance  3JS 
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Solomon's  judgmtnt,  stories  in  imitation  of  it 38/ 

Somers,  Will,  portraits  of  bim  described 36,  329 

Soitmer,  Mr,,  his  erFoneotu  opinion  on  wastel  bread        213 

Smgs,  ancient    114,  162,  I92,  214,  233 

Stars  on  ancient  meAth,  expressive  of  inunortality  . .      134 

Stone,  a  celebrated  fool     313 

Stanet,  loperstitions  relating  to  them     ItiX,  224 

StothardiMr,,  his  punting  of  Cluucer's  pilgrims    ..     2d5 
Stumble  at  Ikt  Ikreshold,  explanation  of  Uiis  phrase  33  A^- 

Baiddes,  how  boried  fbrmedf a€l 

Swan's  speculum  muatU,  died  for  some  line*  in  Sbak- 

speare  with  variations 185 

Sword,  swearing  b^  it 239 

SffrnposH  anigmata,  some  account  of  the  work  so 

called   138 

T. 
Taik  books,  desctipttOD  of  those  used  in  Shakspeve'i 

time   2W 

Talourol,  the  earliest  writer  on  dancing     437 

Thor's  hammers,  stones  so  called  (hat  were  supposed 

to  contrd  the  manes  of  the  dead 22S 

TTuitidarbolt,  aupenticioD}  relating  to  it     80 

Tiioa  »if  Athens,  his  epitaph    72 

ToUett,  Mr.,  remarks  on  hia  curious  painting  on  glass 

of  a  morris  dance     445 

Tom  Piper,  a  character  io  the  morrii  dance     462 

Torch  bearers  at  masques,  account  of    178 

fristan  de  Leonnois,  a  riddle  from  that  romance  ....      121 
TVoi/iu  and  Cressida,  the  origin  of  their  atorf  examined    6f 
^Voy,  the  names  of  its  gates  borrowed  by  Shaktpeare 
irom  Caxton's  tecuyles  or  destruction  of  Tro^, 
jind  not  ftooi  Lj'dgale 59 
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Trmf,  the  liege  ef  it  a  IVeqacot  nlgect  «a  old  Is- 

pMtrj     91 

Thtmp,  an  aDdeat  gme  at  caidi  craned    gff 

U. 

C&vnri,  lome  of  tbar  prKtico  described     393 

yaUntme,  a  palace  «o  called  at  Torio 357 

^.'rafna,  custom  of  cbooungezaiuincd    333 

feltnHne  amd  Ortm,  wme  ediuont  of  tbi*  nwiaiK« 

*t>ecifiod 240 
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